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PREFACE. 



The Grammar here presented to the public (Mriginated in a 
design, formed several years since, of preparing a new edition 
of Adam's Latin Grammar, with such additions and corrections 
as the existing state of classical learning plainly demanded. 
We had not proceeded &r in the execution of this purpose, 
before we were impressed with the conviction, which our subse- 
quent researches continually confirmed, that the defects in that 
manual were so numerous, and of so fundamental a character, 
that they could not be removed without a radical change in the 
plan of the work. 

Since the first publication of that Grammar, rapid advances 
have been made in the science of philology, both in Great 
Britain and upon the continent of Europe. In the mean time, 
no corresponding change has been made in that work, and, 
after the lapse of half a century, it still continues, in its origi- 
nal form, to occupy its place in most of the public and private 
schools in this country. For this continuance of public favor 
it has been indebted, partly to a greater fulness of detail than 
was found in the small grammars which it has superseded, partly 
to the reluctance so commonly felt to lay aside a manual with 
which all are familiar ; but, principally, to the acknowledged 
fact, that the grammars which have been proposed as substitutes, 
not excepting even those translated from the German, though 
often replete with philosophical views of the highest interest, 
have still been destitute of many of the essential requisites of a 
complete introduction to the Latin language. 

Instead, therefore, of [prosecuting our original purpose, we at 
length determined to mould our materials into a form corre- 
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qponding with the advanced state of Latin and Greek philology. 
With this view, we have devoted much time to a careful exami- 
nation of such works as promised to afford us the most material 
assistance. From every source, to which we could gain access, 
we have drawn whatever principles appeared to us most impor- 
tant. These we have sometimes expressed in the words of the 
author from whom they were derived ; but, in general, we have 
preferred to exhibit them in our own language. The whole, 
with the exception of three or four pages only, has been sent to 
the compositor in manuscript 

The limits of a preface will allow us to notice but a few of 
the more prominent peculiariti^ of the following work. 

To insure a correct and uniform pronunciation of the Latin 
language, our experience had satisfied us, that rules^nore copi- 
ous -and exact than any now in use were greatly needed. In 
presenting the rules of orthoepy contained in this Grammar, it 
is not our object to introduce innovation, but to produce uni- 
formity. This we have endeavored to effect by exhibiting, in as 
clear a light as possible, the principles^of pronunciation adopted 
in the schools and universities of England, and in the principal 
colleges of this country. If these rules are regarded, the stu- 
dent can seldom be at a loss respecting the pronunciation of any 
Latin word. 

As an incorrect pronunciation may generally be referred to 
the errors into which the student is permitted to fall while learn- 
ing the paradigms of the grammar, we have endeavored to pre- 
vent the possibility of mistake in these, by dividing the words 
according to their pronunciation, and marking the accented 
syllable. If the instructor will see that the words are at first 
pronounced as they are set down in the paradigms, he will pot 
afterwards be compelled to submit to the mortifying labor of 
correcting bad habits, when they have become nearly inveterate. 
Wherever a Latin word is introduced, its quantity is carefully 
marked, except in those cases in which it may be determined 
by the general rules in the thirteenth section. As the para- 
dj^g^ms are divided and accented, it may not, in general, be exDe- 
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dioit for the student to learn the rules of pronunciation at hii 
entrance upon the study of the Grammar. It will be sufficient 
for him, at first, to understand the principles of accentuation in 
the fourteenth and fifteenth sections. The remaining rules he 
can gradually acquire as he proceeds in his study of the lan- 
guage. 

The materials for the subsequent departments of the Gram- 
mar have been drawn from various sources, most of which need 
not be particularly specified. It is proper, however, that, in this 
l^ace, we should, once for all, acknowledge our obligations to 
the Grammars of Scheller, Zumpt, and Grant, and to the Di^ 
tionaries of Gesner and Facciolatus. 

The paradigms of Adam's Grammar, as being generally known, 
have been retained, excepting a few, which were liable to valid 
objections. Penna was rejected, because, in the sense assigned 
to it of a pen, it is totally destitute of classical authority. In- 
stead of this, musa, which is found in the older grammars, haa 
been restored. In the third declension, several additional exam- 
ples have been introduced. 

Under adjectives,* the different kinds of comparison, and the 
mode of forming each, have been explained. The terminations 
of the comparative and superlative are referred, like every other 
species of inflection, to the root of the word. 

In treating of the pronouns, we have aimed so to arrange the 
several classes, as to exhibit their peculiar characteristics in a 
clear and intelligible manner. 

The compounds of sum are given in connection with that 
verb. In the second conjugation, moneo has been substituted 
for doceOy as the latter is irregular in its third root. In the 
third conjugation, also, rego has been taken instead of Ugo, as 
the latter is irregular in its second root, and, from its peculiar 
signification, cannot properly be used in the first and second 
persons of the passive voice. 

In every conjugation except the first, the active and passive 
voices have been so arranged as to show the relation of their 
eorresponding tenses. 
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The derivation of the several parts of the verh from the root 
u exhibited in a peculiar manner, and such as we have found 
in practice to render the varieties of termination, both in regu- 
lar and irregular verbs, peculiarly easy to be retained in memory. 
Every part of the verb is shown to be naturally derived, either 
immediately or mediately, from its primary root The mode of 
forming the secondary roots, and the terminations to be added 
to them and to the primary root respectively, in order to form 
the various tenses, are fblly exhibited. 

In each conjugation, those verbs whose second and third roots 
are either irregular or wanting, are arranged alphabetically, in 
order to render a reference to them as easy as possible. 

In constructing the tables of verbs, and occasionally in other 
parts of etymology, we have derived essential aid from Hickie's 
Grammar, and we trust that the information resulting from his 
researches, in relation to the parts of verbs in actual use, will 
be esteemed not only curious but important To a considerable 
extent, we have verified his statements by our own investiga- 
tions ; in consequence of which, however, some changes have 
been made in the parts of certain verbs as exhibited by him. 

The rules of syntax contained in this work result directly 
from the analysis of propositions, and of compound sentences ; 
and for this reason the student should make himself perfectly 
familiar with the sections relating to subject and predicate, and 
should be able readily to analyze sentences, whether simple 
or compound, and to explain their structure and connection. 
For this purpose, it is generally expedient to begin with simple 
English sentences, and to proceed gradually to such as are more, 
complex. When in some degree familiar with these, he will be 
able to enter upon the analysis of Latin sentences. This 
exercise should always precede the more minute and subsidiary 
labor of parsing. If the latter be conducted, as it often is, 
independently of previous analysis, the principal advantage to be 
derived from the study of language, as an intellectual exercise, 
will inevitably be lost The practice which we would respectfully 
recommend is that which we have presented at the close o' 
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Syntax undor the head " Analysis." When language is studied 
in this way, it ceases to be a tiresome and mechanical employ- 
moity and not only affords one of the most perfect exercises of 
the intellectual faculties, but, in a short time, becomes a most 
agreeable recreation. 

In the syntax of this Grammar, it is hoped that nothing essen- 
tial which is contained in larger grammars, has been omitted. 
Our object has been in this, as in other parts of the work, to 
unite the comprehensive views and philosophical arrangement of 
the German philologists with the fulness and minuteness of the 
English grammarians. In no German grammar that we have 
seen, is the language well adapted to the capacity of the younger 
classes of students, or such as to be conveniently quoted in the 
recitation-room. These defects we have endeavored to remedy, 
by expressing the rules, of syntax in as simple and precise 
language as possible. In the arrangement of the syntax, we 
have followed the order of the vsirious cases and moods, so that 
whatever relates to each subject will be found under its appro- 
priate head, and the connection 6f different subjects is pointed 
out by references from one part to another. In the distribution 
of the subo'dinate parts, we have endeavored to exhibit in the 
clearest manner their mutual relation and dependence. 

The sections relating to the use of moods have received par- 
ticular attention, as it is in this part, perhaps, more than in any 
other, that the common grammars are deficient. Upon this 
subject, in addition to the sources before enumerated, we have 
derived important aid from Carson's treatise on the relative, and 
from Crombie's Gymnasium. 

The foundation of the prosody which is here presented, is to 
be found in the more extended treatises of Carey and Grant, and 
in that contained in Rees's CyclopsBdia. From various oitf^ 
sources, also, occasional assistance has been derived; buf^in 
this, as in every other part of the Grammar, we have given 
to the materials such a form as seemed best adapted to our 
purpose. 

Extended discussions of grammatical principles we have 
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every where omitted, as foreign to the design of our work, bat 
have endeavored to present the results of such discussions in 
the manner most likely to serve the practical purposes of the 
student 

A prominent object in the composition of this Grammar, and 
one which we have endeavored to keep constantly before our 
minds, was the introduction of greater precbion in rules and 
definitions, than is usually to be found in works of this kind. 
To this feature of our work we would respectfully invite the 
reader's attention. It will be found, if we mistake not, that, in 
the language of many of the grammars in commcm use, there 
is such inaccuracy, as well as indefiniteness, that many parts, if 
taken independently of examples, and of the explanations of 
the teacher, would be wholly unintelligible. This is especially 
the case in the rules of syntax. Take, for example, the com- 
mon rule, " A verb agrees with its nominative in number and 
person." Whether the nominative intended is that which, in 
construction, precedes, or that which follows, the verb, or 
in other words, whether it is the subject-nominative, or the 
predicate-nominative, is left undetermined. 

So in the rule, " One substantive governs another signifying 
a different thing in the genitive," there is no intimation that the 
two substantives have any relation whatever to each other ; it is 
not even required that they shall stand in the same proposition. 
The only condition is, that they shall signify different things. 
Any one substantive, therefore, governs any other substantive 
In the genitive, whenever and however used, and, in its turn, is 
governed in like manner by that other, provided they signify 
different things. 

In like manner the rule, ** One verb governs another in the 
infinitive," contains no limitation or restriction of any kind. 
The least that the student can be expected to infer firom it 
is, that any verb may, in certain circumstances, govern an 
infinitive ; and this inference we know has actually been made 
by some respectable teachers. One who has formed such a 
po^clusiop may well be surprised to find that the number of 
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▼erbs followed by the infinitiye without a subject-accusative, is 
Yery small, and that qo inconsiderable portion of the verbs of 
the language cannot, under any circumstances whatever, govern 
an infinitive, either with or without such accusative. 

Rules of this kind appear to have been intended not to lead 
the student to a knowledge of the structure 'of the language, 
but to be repeated by him afler the construction has been fully 
explained by his teacher. Of themselves, therefore, they may 
be said to teach nothing. Similar remarks might be made 
respecting a very large proportion of the common rules of 
syntax, as will be obvious to any one who will take the trouble 
of subjecting them to a rigid scrutiny. As the object of syntax 
is to exhibit the relations of words and propositions, no rule 
can be considered as otherwise than imperfect, which leaves the 
nature and even the existence of tKose relations wholly inde- 
terminate. An active verb, for example, may, in general, be 
followed by at least three different cases, in order to express 
what are sometimes called its immediate and its remote objects, 
and also some attendant circumstance of time, place, instru- 
ment, &c. To say, then, that "A verb signifying actively 
governs the accusative," can give no precise information, unless 
we specify which of its relations is denoted by this case. 

The fault to which we have now alluded, seems, in many 
cases, to have arisen from an excessive desire of brevity, and 
to have been perpetuated by the aversion so commonly felt to 
change a form of phraseology to which, however defective in 
its original, custom has at length attached a definite meaning. 
In cases of this kind, we have not scrupled to make such 
changes, both in rules and definitions, as the nature of the case 
seemed to us to demand ; but, in doing this, we have not for- 
gotten the importance of uniting brevity with precision. 

In regard to the manner in which this work was composed, 
we would merely remark, that the labor has been in every re- 
spect a mutual one. The hand and mind of each have been 
repeatedly employed upon every part, until it has at length 
become impossible even for ourselves to recdllect the share 
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which each has had in bringing the work to its present state. 
Of each and every part, therefore, it may be safely said that 
we are the joint anthers ; and hence, whatever of praise or 
blame may attach to any part, must be shared equally by each. 
In commending to the patronage of the public a work on 
which so large la portion of our thoughts has been for several 
years employed, we will not |nretend indifference to its fate. It 
was begun under a conviction, derived from the experience of 
many years in teaching the ancient languages, that a Latin 
grammar, different in many req>ects from any with which we 
were acquainted, was greatly needed in our schools and colleges. 
Had we contemplated the amount of labor which its execution 
would impose upon us, we might probably have shrunk from 
the attempt, encumbered as we were with other employments. 
At every stq>, however, our labor has been cheered by the 
greater familiarity which we have acquired with the best of the 
Roman writers, and by the hope that the result might be of 
service to others in forming an acquaintance with the same 
immortal authors. Should the verdict of an enlightened public 
decide, that, in this respect, we have been successful, we shall 
feel ourselves fully recompensed for our labor, in the satbfac- 
tion of having contributed, in however humble a degree, to 
promote the cause of classical literature, and consequently of 
iK>und learning, among our countrymen. 

BoMtom, Apnt 8, 183& 
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LATIN GRAMMAR. 



^1. Latin Grammar teaches the principles of the 
Latin Language. 

These relate, 

1. To its written characters ; 

2. To its pronunciation ; 

3. To the classification and derivation of its words ; 

4. To the construction of its sentences ; 

5. To the quantity of its syllables, and its versification. 

The first part is called Orthography ; the second, Orthoepy ; 
the thur^; Etymology; the fourth. Syntax; and the fifth. Prosody. 



ORTHOGRAPHY. 

^ 2. Orthography treats of the letters, and other char- 
acters of a language, and the proper mode of spelling 
words. 

The letters of the Latin language are twenty-four. They 
have the same names as the corresponding characters in Eng- 
lish. They are A, a; B, b; C, c; D, d; E, e* F, f; G, g; 
H, h; I, i; J,j; L, 1; M,m; N, n; 0,o; P, p; Q, q; R, r; 
S,s; T,t; U,u; V,v; X,x; Y,y; Z, z. 

I mnd j were anciently but one character, as were likewise u and v. 

W is not found in Latin words, and tlie same is true of Ac, except at th« 
beginning of a few words whose second letter is a ; and, even in these 
most writers make use of c. 

Y and z are found only in words derived from the Greek. 

fl, though called a letter, only denotes a breathing, or aspiration. 
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DIVISION OF LETTERS. 
^ 3. Letters are divided into vowels and consonants. 
The irowels are a, e, i, o^u^ff,. , 6 



The cons(»iant8 are 
divided into 



' Liquids, l,mtn,ry 4 

t Lahials, • . »Ptb,f,v,\ 

Mutes, < Palatics, . . c, ^, y,y, > . . . . 10 
V Linguals, . .ifd^ j 

Hissing letter, .... 5, 1 

Double letters, .... z, 2, 2 

^ Aspirate, A, 1 

24 

Jl is equivalent to cs or gs; z to is or ds ; and, except in 
compound words, the double letter is always written, instead 
of the letters which it represents. 

Diphthongs. 
' ^ 4. Two vowels, in immediate succession, in the same 
syllable, are called a diphthong. 

The diphthongs are oe, at, mi, et, eu, oe, oi, ua, ue, td, uo, 
UK, and yt. Ae and oe are frequently written together, <s, cs. 

* ^ 

. PUNCT^^ATION. 

y ^* The only mark ofpuxictiration used by the ancientsliKras a point, 
which denoted pauses of different length, according as it was placed at the 
top, the nyddle, or the bottom ofthe line. The moderns tise the same 
marks, in writing and printing Latin, as in their own languages, and as- 
sign to them the same power. 

The following marks, also, are sometimes found in Latin 
authors, especially in elediiigtary works : — 

«> - s The first deolbtes that the vowel over which it stands 
is short; the sed^nd, that it is long; the third, that it is 
doubtful. 

^ This is^called the circumflex accent It denotes a con- 
traction, and the vowel over which it stands is always long. 

* This is the grave accent, and is .sometimes written over 
particles, to distinguislr them from other words containing the 
same letters ; as, quod^ because ; quod, which. 

*• The dia&resis denotes that the vowel over which it stands 
does not form a diphthong with the preceding vowel ; as, aer 
the air. 
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ORTHOEPY. 

^ 6. Orthoepy treats of the right pronunciation of words. 

The ancient pronunciation of the Latin language being in a 
^eat measure lost, the learned, in modern times, have applied to 
It those principles which regulate the pronunciation of their own 
languages ; and hence has arisen, in different countries, a great 
diversity of practice. 

In the following rules for dividing and pronouncing the words 
of the Latin language, we have endeavored to conform to Eng- 
lish analogy, and to the settled principles of Latin accent The 
basis of this system is that which is exhibited by Walker in his 
" Pronunciation of Greek and Latin Proper Names." To pro- 
nounce correctly, according to this method, a knowledge of the 
following particulars is requisite : — 

1. Of the sounds of the letters in all their combinations. 

2. Of the quantities of the penultimate and final syllables. 

3. Of the place of the accent^ both primary and secondary. 

4. Of the mode of dividing words into syllables. 

OF THE SOUNDS OF THE LETTERS. 
L Op the Vowels. 

^ 7. 1 . An accented vowel, at the end of a syllablei 
has always its long English sound ; as, 

paf-ter, de'^dit, vi'-vus, to'-tus, tu'^a, Ty'-rus ; in which the 
accented vowels are pronounced as in fatal, metre, vital, 
total, tutor, tyrant, 

E, 0, and u, at the end of an unaccented syllable, have 
nearly the same sound as when accented, but shorter and 
more obscure ; as, re'-te, vo'-lo, ad-u-o, 

A, at the end of an unaccented syllable, has the sound 
of a in father, or in ah ; as, mu'-sa, e-pis'-to-Ja ; pronounced 
mul'sahy &c. 

/, at the end of a word, has always its long sound. 

So also in the first syllable of a word, the second of which is 
accented, when either the t stands alone before a consonant, or 
ends the syllable before a vowel ; as, i'do'-ne-us, fi-HAiom. 
di'^ir'-nus. 
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In other cases, at the end of an unaccented syllable not final, 
it has an obscure sound, like short e ; as, Fa'-bi-tis, phi-los'-d^ 
phus ; pronounced Fa'-be-us, &»c. 

Remark 1. The fiiuU i of tib'-i and sib^-i also sounds like short e 
2. F is always pronounced like i in the same situation. 

^8. 2. When a syllable ends with a consonant, its 
Towel has the short English sound ; as, 

mag'-nus, reg'-num, ^n'-go, hoc, fus'-tis, cyg'-nus, in which 
the vowels are pronounced as in magnet, seldom, finish, copy^ 
lustre, symbol. 

Exception \, A, when it follows qu in an accented syllable, 
before dr and rt, has the same sound as in quadrant and quart ; 
as, qua'-dro, quad''rargin''ta, quar'-tus, 

Exc. 2. Es, at the end of a word, is pronounced like the 
English word ease ; as, ig'-nes, auf-des. 

Exc. 3. Os, at the end of plural cases, is pronounced like ose 
in dose ; as, nos, it4os, dom'-i-nos, 

Exc. 4. Post is pronounced like the same word in English ; 
so also are its compounds ; as, postf-quam, posif-^e-a ; but not its 
derivatives ; as, pos-tre'-mus. 



II. Of the Diphthongs. 

^9. Ae and oe are pronounced as e would be in the same 
situation ; as, oi'-tas, as'-tas, ctEf-i-ra, pcef-na, as'-trum, 

Ai, ei, oif and yi, usually have the vowels pronounced sepa^ 
ratieiy. When they are accented, and followed by another vowel, 
the t is pronounced like initial y, and the vowel before it has 
its long sound ; as, Maia, Pompeius, Troius, Ilarpyia ; pro- 
nounced Ma'-ya, Pom-pe'-yus, Tro'-yus, Har-py'-ya. 

Ei, when a diphthong, and not followed by another vowel, is pronounced 
like long i; as in hei, 

Au, when a diphthong, is pronounced like aw ; as, laus, au'- 
rum, pronounced laws, 6lc, 

In the termination of Greek proper names, the letters au are 
pronounced separately ; as, Metire-la/'us, 

Eu, when a diphthong, is pronounced like long u; as, heu, 
Or'^pheus. 

Ua, ue, ui, uo, uu, when /iiphthongs, are pronounced like wa, 
u>e, &c.; as, lin'-gua, quel-ror, sut^nU-o, quo'-tus^ ^-quus, Thev 
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are always diphthongs aller g, and usually after g and 5. In 
Mtif'US, ar''gU'0, and some other words, they are not diphthongs. 
Ui in cui and huic is pronounced like long t. 

III. Of the Consonants. 

^10. The consonants have, in general, the same power 
in Latm as in English words. 

The following cases, however, require particular attention. 

C. 

C has the sound of 5 before e, i, and y, and the diphthongs 
« and CR ; as, ce'-do, Ca'-sar, Cy'-ims, In other situations, it 
has the sound of k ; as, Ca'-to, lac, 

Ch has always the sound of k ; as, charta, machtnay pro- 
nounced kar^'ta, mak'-i-na, 

Exc. C, fallowing or ending an accented syllable, before t 
followed by a vowel, and also before eu, has the sound of sh; 
as, socia, caduceus, pronounced so'-she-a, cct-du'-she-us, 

G. 

O has its soft sound, like j, before c, t, and y, and the diph- 
thongs (B and <B ; as, ge'^us, re-gi'-na. In other situations, it 
has its hard sound, as in hag^ go, 

£xc. When g^ in an accented syllable, comes before g soil, it coalesce! 
with it in sound; as, agger, exaggiro, pronounced aj'-er, &c. 

^ 11« S has its hissing sound, as in so, thus. 

Exc. 1. S, following or ending an accented syllable, before 
f followed by a vowel, and before u ending a syllable, has the 
sound of sA; as, Persia, censui, pronounced Per'-she-a, cen'^shu-u 
But, in such case, s, if preceded by a vowel, has the sound of 2A ; 
as, Aspasia, Mcesia, posui, pronounced As-pa'^zhe^a, Moef-zhe-a^ 
pozh''U'U 

Note. In compound words, whose second part begins with su, s retains 
its hissing sound ; as, in'-sH-per, 

Exc. 2. S, at the end of a word, after e, a, au, h, m, n, and r, 
has the sound of 2 ; as, res, (Bs, laus, trahs, hi'^ems, lens, Mars, 

English analogy has also occasioned the s in Cee'-sar, cte'sn^'ra, mV-atr^ 
mu'-sa, re'sid'-u-vm, cau'-sa, ro'-sa, and their derivatives, and in some 
other words, to take the sound of z. Ctcs-a-re'-a, and tlie oblique cases of 
CmMOTf retain the hissing sound. 
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T. 

^12. T, following or ending an accented syllable, before t 
followed by a vowel, has the sound of s% ; as, ratio ^ SulpitiuSf 
pronounced ra'^she-o^ Sulrptsh'-e-us. But in such case, ^, if 
preceded by s or x, has the sound of <;A in child; as, mixtio^ 
Sallustius, pronounced mix'-che-^, SaJrhtsf-cherus, 

Exc. Proper names in turn, and old infinitives in er, preserve the hard 
■oand oft; as, Amrfhief-ty-an^fiec^-tireT fotfiefH, 

X. 

JT, at the beginning of a syllable, has the sound of z ; at the 
end, that of hs ; as XenHphony axis, pronounced Zen'-o^hon, 
ahf'sis. 

Exc. 1. In words beginning with ex, followed by a vowel in 
an accented syllable, x has the sound of ^2; as, examtno, exem- 
plum, pronounced eg-zam'-d-no, eg-zem''plum. 

Exc. 2. JT, ending an accented syllable, before t followed by 
a vowel, and before u ending a syllable, has the power of ksh; 
as, noxius, pexui, pronounced nokf-she-us, peW^shu-i. 

Remark. Ck tLudph, before th^ in the beginning of a word, are silent, 
as Chthojda, Phthia, pronounced Tho'-m-a, ThV-a. Also in the following 
combinations of consonants, in the beginning of words of Greek oriflrin, 
the first letter is not sounded : — mn^mon'-l-ca, gna'-vus, tmef-ais, Ctv'sir 
as, Ptol-e-mcB'-uSf psaL'-lo. 



OF THE QUANTITIES OF THE PENULTIMATE AND 
FINAL SYLLABLES. 

^13. The quantity of a syllable is the relative time occu- 
pied in pronouncing it. 

A short syllable requires, in pronunciation, half the time of a 
long one. 

The pttnuUinuUe syllable, or penult^ is the last syllable but one. 
The antepemtU is the last syllable but two. 

The quantities of syllables are, in general, to be learned from 
the " Rules of Prosody ; " but the following very general rules 
may be here inserted : — 

A vowel before another vowel is short. 
Diphthongs, not beginning with u, arc long. 
A vowel before x, z,j, or any two consonants, except a mute 
^nd liquid, is long, hy position, as it is called. 
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A Yowel before a mute and a liquid is common, t. e. either 
long or short. 

In this Grammar, when the quantity of a penult is determined by one 
of the preceding ndeB, it is not marked ; in other cases, except in dis- 
syllables, the proper mark is written over its vowel. 

To pronounce Latin words correctly, it is necessary to ascertain the 
quantities of their last two syllables only ; and the rules for the quantities 
of final syllables would be unnecessary, but for the occasional addition of 
enclitics. As these are generally monosyllables, and, for the purpose of 
accentuation, are considered, as parts of the words to which they are an- 
nexed, they cause the final syllable of the original word to become the 
penult of the compound. But as the enclitics begin with a consonant, 
the final vowels ofall words ending with a consonant, if previously short, 
are, bv the addition of an enclitic, made long by position. It is necessary, 
therefore, to learn the quantities of those final syllables only which end 
with a vowel. 



OF ACCENTUATION. 

^14. Accent is a particular stress of voice upon certain 
syllables of words. 

When a word has more than one accent, that which is near- 
est to the termination is called the primary or principal accent. 

The secondary accent is that which next precedes the 
primary. 

A third and a fourth accent, in some long words, precede 
ihe secondary, and are subject, in all respects, to the same 
rules. 

In words of two syllables, the penult is always accented ; 
as, pa^'ter, mof-ter, penf-na. 

In words of more than two syllables, if the penult is longy 
it is accented ; but if it is short, the accent is on the ante- 
penult ; as, a-my-cus, dom^A-nus, 

Exc. The penult of vocatives, from proper names in iiis, is 
accented, even when it is short ; as, Vir-gil'-i. 

^15, If the penult is common, the accent, in prose, is upon 
the antepenult ; as, vol'-u-cris, phar'-e-tra, %h'4-^ue : but geni- 
tives in ius, in which t is common, accent their penult in prose ; 
as, u-ni'^us, is'ti'^us. 

The rules for the accentuation of compound and simple words 
are the same ; as, sef-cum, suly^e-o. 

In accentuation, the enclitics que, ne, ve, and also those 
which are annexed to pronouns,* are accounted constituent 

* These are U, met, pte, et, cine, and dem; as, UOe, egdtnet, meapU,'kicce, 
JUecbi€, idem. 
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parts of the words to which they are subjoined; as, i'^ta, ff-4- 
que ; vi'-rum^ vi-rum'-que. 

If only two syllables precede the primary accent, the secon* 
dary accent is on the first ; as, modf-errd'-tuSf toV'-e^ab'-^SrUs. 

^16. If three or four syllables stand before the primary 
accent, the secondary accent is placed, sometimes on the first, 
and sometimes on the second syllable ; as, de'-mon"'Strarban'-tur^ 
ad'^o-les-cen'-ti-cu 

Some words which have only four syllables before the pri- 
mary accent, and all which have more than four, have thret 
accents ; as, mod"'-e'ra"'ti'd''nis, tol'^'^-ra-bil^-i-^'-rem, cx-cr"'- 
d-tal'-ti-d'-nis. In some combinations there are four accents ; 
as, ex^r""'ci'ta"'^i-on"'i-lms''gue. 



RULES FOR THE DIVISION OF WORDS INTO 
SYLLABLES. 

^ 1 7« The only purpose of the following rules for the divLdon of 
words, is, to lead to a correct pronunciation. 

When liquids are mentioneo, I and r only are intended. 

Words of one syllable are called manosyUabUs ; of two, dissylldbUs ; and 
of more than two, polysyllables, 

1. Simple Words. 
^ 1. In every word there are as many syllables as there are 
separate vowels and diphthongs. A wprd, therefore, will be 
divided correctly, when its consonants are united with the 
proper vowels and diphthongs. 

^18. 2. A single consonant, or a mute and a liquid, coming 
between the vowels of the penultimate and final syllables, must 
be joined to the latter ; as, paf-ter, af-cris, vol'^-cris, Hi-^" 
d-cles, 

Tib'-i and sih'-i are excepted. 

3. Any two consonants, except a mute and a liquid, coming 
between the penultimate and final- syllables, are separated ; as, 
cor'-pws, fWc, adro4es''cens, 

^19. 4. A single consonant, either before or afler the 
vowel of any accented syllable, except after the vowel of a pe- 
nult, is joined to the accented syllable ; as, t-/tn'-c-ra, doni'-^-nus, 

5. A mute and a liquid, coming before the vowel of an ac- 
cented syllable, Hre joined to such vowel ; as, a-grcs'^is, la^rd'" 
tOTf Eu'phrd''norf Her-OrcW'a, 
Bxc, to rules 2 and 5. Gl and tZ, either after the vowel of the penpl^ 
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or befim the vowel of an accented ay liable, are leparated ; as, JEg'-Uf 
Jtf4as; Jig-W-us^ Jit-Um'-a-des, 

^ ^ 20. 6. Any two consonants, except a mute and a liqaid, 
coming before the vowel of an accented syUable, and any two 
consonants whatever, coming after such vowel, unless it is the 
vowel of the penult (2), are separated ; as, ger^^nd'-nus^ for* 
wnf'do^ corter'-vUf co-hMm'-ba, ref-lu-o. 

Exc. to rules 4 and 6. (a.) A single consonant, or a mute and 
a liquid, following a, e, or o, in an accented syllable, and fol- 
lowed by two vowels, of which the first is e or i, must be joined 
to the latter ; as, ra'-di-uSyfa'-ci-o, mef-di-us, do'-ce^, tiB'-iti-um, 
km'-re-^f Mcef'si-a, Suef-vi-a, paf'tri-us, E-ref-tri-a, CE-n&'tri'^. 
Exc. (6.) A single consonant, or a mute and a liquid, afler 
tt, in an accented syllable, must be joined to the vowel which 
follows ; as, ht'-rudus, au'-re-us, Eu'-ry-tus, sa-iu'-brv-tas, JEti'- 
cri^iis, 

Exc. (e.) If the second of two consonants coming afler the vowel of an 
accented syllable is t or d, they are oflen united, as in English, when 
followed by u, ending a syllable not final; as, mortuuSf arduuSf pro- 
nounced mort'-yu-uSf ardf-yu-us, 

^21. 7. If three consonants come between the vowels of 
any two syllables, the last two, if a mute and a liquid, are joined 
to the latter syllable ; otherwise, the last only ; as, pis-trt'^na, 
fe-nes'^rOy emp-to'-risy Lamp'-sa^us, 

8. A single consonant, or a mute and a liquid, coming be- 
tween the vowels of two unaccented syllables, must be joined to 
the latter; as, ^o/"-c-ra-6i7'-i-w5, cui'-o-les-cen'-ti-^, per'^^-gri- 
naf''4i-d''ms. 

9. When i, with no other consonant, comes between two vowels, in 
lori^in^ syllables, it is united to the former ; but in pronouncing them, it is 
divided ; as, sax'-um, az-il'-la^ pronounced sac'-sum, ae-sil'-la. 

^22* 10. When h alone comes between two vowels, it is joined to 
the latter ; but if it follows c, p, or <, it is never separated from them, and 
is not considered as a letter ; as, mi'-hi, tra'-hi-re, mach'-i-naf Pa'-phos, 

A''th08, 

11. Four consonants rareW meet in words uncompounded, as in trans'- 
trum. In such case, two of them are a mute and a liquid, and these are 
joined to the latter syllable. 

2. Compound Words. 

^ 23. 12. A compound word is resolved into its constituent 
parts, if the former part ends with a consonant ; but if that ends 
with a vowel, the compound is divided like a simple word ; as, 
ch-^sf'Se^ in'^ers, cir^atmf'd-go, sttf-pgr^st, sub'4'4t, pr<B'ter''e-a • 
— ife/'-^-ro, dit-Hrgo, be-nev'-d-lus, prtBs'^o. 
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ETYMOLOGX- 

^24. Etymology treats of the diflferent classes of 
words, their derivation, and various inflections. 

The different classes, into which words a/e divided, are 
called Parts of Speech, 

The parts of speech in Latin are eight — Substantive or 
Noun, Adjective^ Pronoun, Verb, Adverb, Preposition^ 
Conjunction, and Interjection, 

The first four are inflected ; the last four are not inflected, 
except that some adverbs change their termination to express 
comparison. 

Substantives and adjectives ai^ often included by grammarians under 
(he general term nouns ; but, in this Grammar, the word noun is used as 
synonymous with substantive only. 

^ 25. To verbs belong Participles^ Gerunds, and Supines, 
which partake of the meaning of the verb, and the inflection 
of the noun. 

Inflection, in Latin grammar, signifies a change in the ter- 
mination of a word. It is of three kinds — declension, conjugOf 
Hon, and comparison. 

Nouns, adjectives, pronouns, participles, gerunds, and su- 
pines, are declined ; verbs are conjugated, and adjectives and 
adverbs are compared. 

NOUNS. 

^ 26. A substantive or noun is the name of an object. 

Nouns are either proper, common, or abstract, 

A proper noun is the name of an individual object ; as^ 
Casar; Roma, Rome; jR6cm, the Tiber. 

A common noun denotes a class of objects, to any one 
of which it is equally applicable ; as, homo, a man ; avis, a 
bird; quercus, an oak ; lapis, a stone. 

A common noun, when, in the singular number, it sig- 
nifies many, is called a collective noun ; as, populua, a peo* 
p7e/ ea^ercihis, an army. 
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An abstract noun is the name of a quality ^ or of a mode 
of being or action ; as, bonltasj goodness ; gaudiumy joy ; 
festinatio, haste. 

Abstract nouns, bj Yniying their meaning, maj become common 
Thus, studium, zeal, a state of the mind, is an abstract ; when it signifies 
m pursuit, it is a common noun. Proper nouns also may be used to desiff- 
Bate a class, and then they become common ; as, duodieim C^esdresj the 
twelve Cesars. The infinitive mood is often substituted for an abstract 
noun. 

To nouns belong gender , number, and case. 

GENDER. 

^ 27. Nouns have three genders — masculine ffeminine^ 
and neuter. 

The gender of Latin nouns is either natural or grammatical. 

Those words are naturally masculine or feminine, which are 
used to designate the sexes. 

Those are grammatically masculine or feminine, which, 
though they denote objects that are neither male nor female, 
take adjectives of the form appropriated to nouns denoting the 
sexes: thus, dominus, a lord, is naturally masculine, because it 
denotes a male; but sermo, speech, is grammatically mascu- 
line, because it takes an adjective of that form which is an« 
nex^d to nouns denoting males. 

The grammatical gender of Latin nouns depends either on 
Iheir signification, or on their declension and termination. 
The following are the general rules of gender, in reference to 
signification. Many exceptions to them, on account of termi^ 
nation, occur : these will be specified under the several de- 
clensions. 

^28. Masculines. L Names and appellations of all 
male beings are majsculine ; as, Homerus, Homer ; pater, a 
father ; consul, a consul ; equu^s, a horse. 

As proper names usually follow the gender of the general 
name under which they are comprehended ; hence, 

. 2. Names of rivers, winds, and months, are masculine, 
because j/Iat;iu5, ventus, and mensis, are masculine ; as, Tib- 
his, the Tiber ; Aquilo, the north wind ; AprXlis, April. 

3. Names of mountains are sometimes masculine, because 
wum$ 18 masculine ; as, Othrys, a mountain of Thessaly ; but 
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isaally follow the gender of their termination ; as, Uc* 
t hme Ida^ hoe Saracte. 

K9« Feminines. 1. Names and appellations of all 
e beings are feminine ; as, Htlma^ Helen ; mater ^ a 
sr ; juvenca, a heifer. 

Names of countries, towns, trees, plants, ships, islands, 
s, and gems, are feminine ; because terray urbsy arbor ^ 
z, navisy fabuhy and gemma y are feminine ; as, 
fyptus, Egypt ; Corinthus, Corinth ; pirus, a pear-tree ; 
s, spikenard ; Centaums, the ship Centaur ; Samos, the 
of an island ; Eunuchus, the Eunuch, a comedy of 
ice ; amethi/stus, an amethyst. 

to. Common and Doubtful Gender. Some words are 
masculine or feminine. These, if they denote things 
ite, are said to be of the common gender ; if things inani- 
of the doubtful gender. 

the former are parens, a parent ; bos, an ox or cow : of 
tter,^ni5, an end. 

The following nouns are of the common gender : — 

cens, a youth. Dux, a leader. Parens, a parent, 

s, a relation by Exul, an exile. Prses, a surety, 

rriage. Hospes, a guest, a host. Preses, a president. 

38, a chief priest. Hostis, an enemy. Pnesul, a chief priest, 

', an atUlior. Infans, an infant. Princeps, a prince or 

, an augur. Interpres, an interpreter. princess, 

n ox or cow. Judex, a judge. Sacerdos, a priest or 

a do^. JuvSnis, a youth. priestess, 

a citizen. ^ Miles, a soldier. Satelles, a life-guard, 

; a companion. MunTceps, a burgess. Sus, a swine. 

K, a spouse. Nemo, nobody. Testis, a witness. 

rs, a consort. Par, a peer. Vates, a prophet. 

7ti, a guest. Patru^lis, a cousin-ger- Verna, a slave. 

i, a keeper, man. Vindez, an avenger, 

tie following hexameters contain nearly all the above nouns :^- 
- Conjux, atque parens ^ princeps, patruelis, et infans, 
Minis, vindex, judex f dux, miles, et hostis. 
Augur, et antistes, juvinis, cowtlva, sacerdos, 
Muni-qae-ceps, vates, adolescens, ciifis, et auctor, 
Custos, nemo, comes, testis, sus, bos-que, canis-quey 
Pro consorte tori par, proisul, verna, satelles. 
Pros jungas, condors, tnterpres, et exul, et hospes, 

> distinguish the mder of Latin nouns, grammarians write hie before the 
ine, hoc before tne feminine, and hoe before the neuter. 
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^31* When nouns of the common gender denote males, 
they take a masculine adjectiye ; when thej denote females, a 
femmine. 

The following are either masculine or feminine in sense, but 
masculine only in grammatical 'construction : — 

Artlfez, an artist. Fur, a thirf. ObseSy a hostage. 

Auspez, a soothsayer. Heres, on keir. Oplfez, a toorkman. 

Cocles, a person Mimng Homo, amanorvHnnan. Pedes, a footman. 

hut one eye. Indez, an ir^ormer, Pugil) a loxer, 

Eques, a horseman. Latro^ arobler, Senez, an old person, 

Ezlez, an oatlaio. LibSn, children. 

To these may be added personal appellatives of thi irst de- 
cle:;iiJvon; as, cufv^na, a stranger ; atcr^a, a charioteer^ incdla, 
an inhabitant : also some gentile nouns ; as, Persa, a Persian ; 
Areas, an Arcadian. 

^ 32. The following, though masculine or feminine in 
sense, are feminine only in construction : — 

Copiae, troops. OpSne, laborers, Vigiliie, toatehmen, 

CuBtoditB, guards. Proles^ ^^ir-«-.v« 

EzcubiB, sentinels. Sobdles, 5 ''S'prtng. 

Some nouns, signifying persons, are neuter, both in their 
termination and construction ; as, 

Acroama, a jester. Mancipium, > , 

Auzilia, auxiliary troops. Servitium, ) 

^ 33* Epicenes. Names of animals which include both 
sexes, but which admit of an adjective of one gender only, are 
called epicene. Such nouns commonly follow the gender of 
their terminations. Thus,j9a55er, a sparrow, mus^ a mouse, are 
masculine; aqmla, an eagle, vulpes^ a fox, are feminine; 
though each of them is used to denote both sexes. 

This class includes the names of animals, in which the distinction of 
■ez is seldom attended to. When it is necessary to mark the sez, nuM 
orfemina is usually added. 

^ 34. Neuters. Nouns which are neither masculine 
nor feminine, are said to be of the neuter gender ; such 
are, 

1. All indeclinable nouns; as, /as, nefas, nihil, gummi, 
pando. 

2. Names of letters ; as, A, B, C, d&c. 

3. Words used merely as such, without reference to their 
meaning ; as, pater est dissyU&bum ; pater is a dissyllable. 

4. All infinitives, imperatives, clauses of sentences^ ad^etV^^ 

2 
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and other particles, used substantively ; as, sdre tuwn^ jour 
knowledge ; uUtmum vale, the last farewell. 

Remark. Words deriyed from the Greek retain the lame gender 
which they have in that language. 

NUMBER. 

^ 35. Latin nouns have two numbers, — the singular and 
the pluraly — ^which are distinguished by their terminations. 

The singular number denotes one object; the plural, 
more than one. 

CASES. 

^ 36. Many of the relations of objects, which, in English, 
are denoted by prepositions, are, in Latin, expressed by a 
change of termination. 

Cases are those terminations of nouns, by means of 
which their relations to other words are denoted. Latin 
nouns have six cases ; viz. Nominative^ Genitive^ Dative^ 
Accusative^ Vocative^ and Ablative. 

But though there is this number of cases, no noun has so 
many different terminations in each number. 

^ 37. The nominative indicates the relation of a subject 
to a finite verb. 

The genitive is used to indicate origin^ possession, and many 
other relations, which, in English, are denoted by the preposi- 
tion of. 

The dative denotes that to or for which any thing is, or is 
done. 

The accusative is either the ol^ect of an active verb, or of 
certain prepositions, or the subject of an infinitive. 

The vocative is the form appropriated to the name of any 
object which is addressed. 

The ablative denotes privation, and many other relations, 
especially those which are usually expressed in English by the 
prepositions with, from, in, or by. 

All the cases, except the nominative, are usually called o5- 
lique cases. 

DECLENSIONS. 

^ 38* The change of termination, by which the different 
easea and numbers of nouns are expressed, is called declension 
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There are, in Latin, five diflferent modes of declining 
nouns, called thejirst, second, third, fourth, and Jifth de« 
clensions. These may be distinguished by the termination 
of the genitive singular, which, in the first declension, enda 
in ic, in the second in i, in the third in is, in the fourth in 
is, and in the fifth in ei*. 

^ 39. The following table exhibits a comparative view of 
the five declensions. 







Terminations. 












Singular, 










I. 


II. 


III. 




IV. 


V. 






M. N. 


31. N. 


M. 


N, 






- 












Norn. 


&, 


us,er, um, 


— — 


us. 


", 


es. 


Gen. 


ffi, 


1, 


is. 


us. 


"» 


e'l. 


Dot. 


SB, 


0, 


h 


ul, 


", 


eT, 


Ace. 


am, 


um, 


em, — 


um, 


", 


em. 


Voe. 


&, 


S, er, um, 


— . — 


us. 


", 


es. 


Abl. 


A, 


0, 


e,ori. 




u, 


e, 






Plural. 








Norn. 


ffi, 


i, &, 


es, &, i&, 


us. 


u&. 


es. 


Gen. 


arum, 


orum. 


um, or ium. 


1 


aum, 


erum. 


Dot. 


is. 


is. 


• ibus, 


ibus, 


or ubiis. 


cbus, 


Ace. 


as. 


OS, a. 


es, &, i&, 


us, 


iia, 


es. 


Voe. 


CB, 


1, &, 


es, &, ia. 


us. 


ua, 


es, 


Abl. 


is. 


is. 


ibus. 


ibus, 


or ubus. 


ebus. 



RemarTcs. 

^ 40. ' 1. The tenninationii of the nominative, in the third declen- 
•ion, are very numerous, and are therefore omitted in the table. 

2. The accusative singular ends always in m, except in some 

neuters. . . ,i t • 

3. The vocative singular is like the nommative m all Latm 
nouns, except those in us of the second declension. 

4. The nominative and vocative plural end always alike. 
6. The genitive plural ends always in um. 

6. The dative and ablative plural end always alike ;— in the 
Ist and 2d declensions, in is ; in the 3d, 4th, and 5v\\, vn bu&- 
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7. The acemative plural ends always in f , except in 
neuters. 

^ Nouns of the neuter gender have the accusative and 

ve like the nominative, in both numbers; and these 

cases, in the plural, end always in a. 

9. The Ist and 5th declexudons contain no nonni of the neuter gender, 
and the 4th and 6th contain no proper names. 

10. Every inflected word consists of two parts — a root, and 
a termination. The root is the part which is not changed by 
inflection. The termination is the part annexed to the root. 
The preceding table exhibits terminations only. In the fifth 
declension, the e of the final syllable, though unchanged, is 
considered as belonging to the termination. 



FIRST DECLENSION. 

^41. Nouns of the first declension end in a, e, as^ or 
es. Those in a and e are feminine; those in as and 
es are masculine. 

Latin nouns of this declension end only in a, and are thus 
declined : — • 



Singular, 

Norn, Mu'-sa, a muse ; 

Gen, mu'-sae, of a muse ; 

Dot, mu'-ss, to a muse ; 

Ace, mu'-sam, amuse; 

Voc. mu'-sa, O muse ; 

Ahl, mu'-sa, with a muse. 



Plural. 

Nom, mu'-sse, muses; 

Gen, mu-sa'-rum, of muses; 

Dot, mu'-sis, to muses ; 

ACC, 



Voc. 
Abl 



mu'- 

mu'-see, 

rou^-sis. 



muses ; 



O muses ; 
with muses. 



In like manner decline 

Lus-cinM-a, anightin' 



Au'-Ia, a hall, 
Cu'-ra, care. 
Ga'-le-a, a helmet, 
In'-ga-la, an island, 
Lit'-«-ra, a UUer, 



gale. 

Mach'-I-na, a machine, 
Pen'-na, a ^viQ, a vnng. 



Sa-git'-ta, an arrow. 
SteP-la, a star. 
Tof-g3,f a gown, 
Yi'-a, a way. 



Exceptions in Gendjsr. 



^ 42. 1. Appellatives of men, and names of rivers in a, are 
masculine, according to ^ 28, 1 and 2. But the poets have used 
the following names of rivers as feminine : AUmla, AUia, Dru- 
entia, Garumna, Mairona, MoseUa, Names of rivers in e are 
aJao feminine ; hB, Lethe, 
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Ossa and (Eta, names of moantains, are masculine or fem- 
inine. 

2. Hadria, the Adriatic sea, is masculine. Dama, a follow 
deer, and taipa, a mole, are once used as masculine bj Virgil. 

Exceptions in Declension. 

^ 43* Genitive singular. 1. The poets sometimes formed 
the genitive singular in at ; as, ou/a, a hall ; gen. auldi. 

2. Familia, afler pater, mater, fiUus, ofjUia, usually forms 
its genitive in as ; as, mater-fafnilias, the mistress of a family ; 
gen. matris-familias ; nom. Y^^Mr.matreS'famiUas or familidrum. 
Some other words anciently formed their genitive in the same 
manner. 

Genitive plural. The genitive plural is sometimes contracted 
by omitting ar ; as, Ccelicdlum, for Cailicoldrum. 

Dative and Ablative plural. The following nouns have 
generally dbus in the dative and ablative plural, to distinguish 
them from the same cases of masculines in us of the second 
declension : — 

Dea, a goddess. Equa, a mare. 

Filia, a daughter. Mula, a she mide. 

The use of a similar tennination in anima, asHna, domina, liberta, nata, 
seroa, conserva, and socia, rests on inferior authority. 

Greek Nouns. 

^ 44. Nouns of the first declension in e, as, and es, and 
some also in a, are Greek. Greek nouns in a are declined like 
musa, except that they sometimes have an in the accusative 
singular ; as, Ossa ; ace. Ossam, or Ossan. 

Greek nouns in e, as, and es, are thus declined in the singu- 
lar number : — 

JV. Pe-nel'-6-pe, JV. ^-n6'-as, JV. An-chl'-ses, 

O. Pe-nel'-d-pes, G. iE-ne'-ae, G. An-chi'-sse, 

D. Pe-ncl'-d-pBB, D. iE-ne'-oe, D. An-chf-see, 

Ac. Pe-neF-d-pen, .5c. M-n^'-nm, or an, Ac. An-chi'-sen, 

V. Pe-nel'-6-pe, V. iE-n6'-a, V. An-chi'-se, 

Jib. Pe-neP-o-pe. M. M-ni'-k. M. An-chi'-se. 

^ 45. In like manner decline 

Al'-o-e, aloes, Ti-a'-ras, a turban. 

£-pit'-d-me, an abridgment. Co-m6'-tes, a comet. 

This'-be. Dy-nas'-tes, a dynasty. 

Bo'-re-as, the futrth wind. Pri-am'-I-des, a son of Priam. 

Mi'-daa. Fy'n'-iea^akiTulofstvne. 

Patronymics in des have sometimes em for en in the accuaatiTe \ «a 
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Greek noaiui which admit of a planl, are declined in that number like 
the plural ofmusa, 

Tne Latips fireqoently change the terminations of Greek nouns in et 
and e into a ; as, Atndes, Jitrlda, a son of Atreus ; Pmrses, Persa^ a 
Persian; geometres, gtometroy a geometrician; dree^ drea; epitSnu, 
^nt&ma; groTnmatieef grammaSlca, grammar; rhetarice, rkeUniea, ora- 
tory. 



SECX>ND DECLENSION. 

^ 46. NouDS of the second declension end in er, tr, 
usy um^ 03 f on. Those ending in u»^and on are neuter ; the 
rest ore masculine. 

Nouns in er, us, and um, are thus declined : — 

Singular. 
A lord, A sonrinrkao. Afield. A kit 



N, 


Dom'-T-nus^ 


Ge'-ner, 


A'-ger, 


Reg'-num^ 


G. 


dom'-i-ni, 


gen'-e-ri, 


a'-gri, 


reg'-ni, 


D. 


dom'-i-no. 


gen'-e-ro, 


a'-gro, 


reg'-no, 


Ac. 


dom'-i-num, 


gen'-e-rum, 


a'-grum, 


reg'-num, 


V. 


dom'-K-ne, 


ge'-ner, 


a'-ger, 


reg'-num, 


Ah. 


dom'-t-no. 


gen'-^ro. 

Plural. 


a'-gro. 


reg'-nb. 


N. 


dom'-T-ni, 


gen'-e-ri, 


a'-gri, 


reg'-na, 


G. 


dom-i-no'-runi, 


gen-e-ro'-rum, 


ap-gro'-rum, 


reg-n6'->rani| 


D. 


dom'-I-nis, 


gen'-e-ris, 


a'-gris, 


reg'-nis, 


Ac. 


dom'-!-no8, 


gen'-e-ros, 


a'-gros, 


reg'-na, 


V. 


dom^-i-niy 


gen'-S-ri, 


a'-gri. 


reg'-na. 


Ab. 


dom'-l-nis. 


gen'-e-ris. 


a'-gris. 


reg'-nis. 



Like domlnus decline 

A.n'-T-mus, ihs mind. Fo'-cus, a hearth. Nu'-m6-ms, a number. 

Clyp'-e-us, . a shidd. Gla'-di-us, a sward. O-ce'-ft-nus, the ocean. 

Cor-vus, a raven. Lu'-cus, a grave. Tro'-chus, a top, 

^ 47. Some nouns in er, like gener, add the terminations 
to the nominative singular, as a root. They are the compounds 
ofgero and fero; as, aTmiger,^ri, an armor-bearer; Lucifer, 
-^ri, the morning star ; and the following : — 

A-dul'-ter, 6n, an adul- I'-her, eri, a Spaniard. So'-cer, £ri, afather^nr 
terer. Li'-ber, Sri, Bacchus. law. 

Cel'-tl-ber, 6ri, a CeUi- Pu'-er, Sri, a bay. Ves'-peri tei, the enea^ 
berian. ing. £^; 

Mtdahsr, Fnlcan, ■ometimei has this fttm. r'V{f ^ . 
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^ 48* All other noons in tt reject the e, in adding th« 
terminations, and are declined like ager ; thus, 

A'-per, a vnld boar^ Li'-ber, a hook, A]r«x-an'-der. 

Auo'-ter, the south wind, Ma-gis'-ter, a nuuter, Teu'-oer. 
Fa'-ber, a workman, On'-JSL-ger, a wUd ats. 

Vir, a man, and its compounds, (the onlj nouns in ir,) are 
declined like gener. 

Like regnum decline 
An -tnun, a cave. Ne-gro'-ti-um,* a busi^ PnB-cid'-i-am, a drfemc9 

A'-tri-om, a hall. ness, Sax'-um, a rock, 

Bel'-lum, war, Ni'-trum, nUre. Scep'-tram, a geeiftre. 

Ez-6m'-pluin,an example. 

Exceptions in Gender. 
^ 49. 1. The following nouns in ti5 are feminine : — 

Abjssas, a boUonUess Carbftsas, a sail, Miltus, vermUion. 

pit. Dialectus, a dialect. Phanis, a watch-tower, 

Alvus, the beUy. Pomus, a house. Plinthus, the foot of a 

Antiddtus, an antidote. Eremus, a desert. pillar, 

Aictus, the J^ordtem Humus, the ground. Vannus, a sieve. 

Bear. Ijecj^thus, a cruise. 

2. Greek nouns in phthongus, odus, and meiros, are likewise 
feminine ; as, diphihongus^ a diphthong; synodus, an assembly ; 
diametros, a diameter. 

^ 50. 3. Names of countries, towns, trees, plants, d&c. are 
feminine, according to ^ 29, 2. 

Yet the following names of plants are masculine : — 

Acanthus, hearts-foot. Dumus, a thicket. Raphftnus, a radish, 

ABia9,tkgaey asparagus, HeWe^rviS, hellebore, Rhamnus,6^&-£Aont. 

Cakmus, a reed. Intj^bus, endive, Rubus, a bramble, 

Carduus, a thistle. J uncus, a bulrush. Tribdlus, a thistle. 

And sometimei 

AmarSlcus, marjoram, Cytf sus, hadder, 

Cupressus, cypress. Lotos, a lote-tree. 

Names of trees in aster are also masculine ; as, oleaster, a 
wild olive. 

The following names of gems are also masculine : — 

Beryllus, a beryl. Chrysoprftsus, ehryso- PyrSpus. pyrope, 
Carbuncalus, a carhun- prase, Smaragdus, an emerald 

de. OpftluB, epal, 
Chr^solithufl, ehryso- 

• Pronounced m-go^-ehe-um, Se« f 12. 
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Names of trees and plants in um are generally neutei 
l*hese names of countries and towns are masculine : CcmopuSf 
PontuSf and all plurals in t. Abydus and Lesbos are either 
masculine or feminine. Hion is either neuter or feminine. 
Nafnes of towns ending in tim, or, if plural, in a, are neuter. 

^51. 4. The following are doubtful, but more frequently 
masculine : — 

Balftiius, a date, Grossus, a green fig, Phasfilos, a Hide ship. 

BarbltUB, a harp, Pamplnus, a mne-Uaf, 

^tdmus, tm atom, and coluSf a distafiT, are doubtful, bat more finequently 
feminine. 

5. Peldgus^ the sea, and virus ^ poison, are neuter. 
Vulgus^ the common people, is generdly neuter, but some- 
times masculine. 

Exceptions in Declension. 

^52. Genitive singular. When the genitive singular ends 
in n, the poets sometimes contract it into % ; as, tngini^ for 
ingenii. 

Vocative singular. The vocative of nouns in us is scane- 
times like the nominative, especially in poetry ; as, fiuvius^ 
Latinus, in Virgil. So, audi tu, populus ; Liv. 

Proper names in ius omit e in the vocative ; as, Horatius, 
Hordti; VirgiliuSf VirgUi, 

FUittSy a son, and genius ^ a ^ardian angel, make also/Zt and gem. 
Other nouns in iits, including patnals and possessives derived from proper 
vames, form tlieir vocative regularly in «; as, DeliuSf Ddie; Tirynthius^ 
Wirynthie; Laertius, Laertie. " 

»5> 63. Genitive plurai. The genitive plural of some words, 
especially of those which denote money, measure, and weight, 
is commonly formed in um, instead of drum. 

Such are particularly nummfimy sestttrd'Stm, denarv&my medimnfim^ 
jvgiriim, nwdiiimf ttUentHm. The same form occurs in other words, es* 
pecially in poetry ; as, deUm, libirurn, DanAilm, &c, 

Deijs, a god, is thus declined : — 



Singular. 




Plural. 


N. De'-us, 


N, 


Di'-i, Di, or De'-i,. 


G, De'-i, 


G, 


De-6'-rum, 


D. De'K>, 


D, 


Di'-is, Dis, or De'-is, 


Ac, De'-um, 


Ac, 


De'^s. 


V, De'-us, 


V. 


Di'-i, Di, or De'-i, 



Ab, De'K). Ab. Di'-is, Dis, or De'-is. 

s^gnes, the name of the SavjoTi has tcm in the aceusatiTe, and « in il 
iae oiJier oblique casee. 
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Greek Nouns. 

^64. Os and on^ in the second declension, are Greek 
terminations, and are often changed, in Latin, into us and urn ; 
as, Alpheos, Alpheus; lUan, lUum. Those in ros are gen- 
eral] j changed into er ; as, Akxandros, Alexander ; TeucroSf 
Teucer. 

Greek nouns are thus declined : — 



Singular, 

JV. De'-lo8, An-dro'-ge-os, 

O. De'-li, An-dro'-ge-o, or i, 

D. DeMo, An-dro'-ge-o, 

Jtc De'-lon, An-dio'-ge-o, or on, 

y. De'-le, An-dro'-ge-os, 

Jib. De'-lo. An-dro'-ge-o. 

Anciently, some nouns in os had the genitive in u ; as, Menandru, Ter. 

Greek proper names in eus are generally declined like dominuSf except 

in the vocative, which ends in eu : in this case, and sometimes in the 

Snitive, dative, and accusative, they retain the Greek fonn, and are of 
B third declension. 
Panthu occurs in Virgil as the vocative of Panthus. 



BarfoltoD, a lyrt. 

Sinffular, Plural. 

JV. barQ)t-ton, bar'-bt-ta, 

Q, bar'-bl-ti, bar'-bl-tdn, 

D. bar'-bl-to, bar'-bl-tis, 

Jlc, bar'-bt-ton, bar'-bl-U, 

V. bar'-bl-ton, bar'-bt-ta, 

M. bar'-bl-to. bar^-bl-tis. 






THIRD DECLENSION. 



^ 55* The number of final letters, in this declension, ur 
eleven. Four are vowels — a, c, i, o ; and seven are conso- 
nants — c, /, n, r, Sf ty X. The number of its final syllables 
exceeds fifty. 

Mode of declining Nouns of the Third Declension, 
In this declension the oblique cases cannot always be determined from 
the nominative, nor, on the other hand, the nominative from the oblique 
cases. To decline a word properlj^, in this declension, it is necessary to 
know its gender, its nominative singular, and one oi its oblique cases ; 
since the root of the cases is not always found entire and unchanged in 
the nominative. The case usually selected for this purpose is the geni- 
tive singular. The formation of the accusative singular, and of tiie 
nominative, accusative, and vocative plural, depends upon the gender : 
if it is masculine or feminine, these cases have one form ; if neuter, another. 

^ OO* The student should first fix well in his memory the terminationfl 
of one of these forms. He should next learn the nominative and senitive 
sin^ar of the word which is to be declined. If is is removed rrom the 

genitive, the remainder will always be the root of the oblique cases, and 
y annexing their terminations to this root, the word is declined ; thus, 
mpeSf genitive (found in the dictionary^ rup'iaj root rup, dative rupif &o. • 
mtarsy gen. artis, root art, dat. artif ^c. ; opus, gen. operiM, root tfper^ 
dat. operif &c. 

Where two forms are used in the same case, lecoune innii^ IaAl^ 
the rules for the difbrent coses, § 79 — 85. 
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THIBB DECLENSION. 



The following are the two forms of termination in this 
declension : — 



Fhtral. 
Mase. and Fern. J^eut 

N, es, ^, or in, 

G, um, or imn, van, or ium, 
D. ibus, ibus, 

Ac. es, a, or ia, 

V, es, a, or ia, 

Ab. ibus. Ibas. 

The asterisk stands for the nominative^ and for those cases 
which are like it 



Singular, 
Mase. and Fern, J\rnU, 

N. • • 

G. is, is, 

D. i, i, 

Ac, em, or im, • 
F. * • 

Ah, e, or i. e, or i. 



^57. The following are examples of the most common 
forms of nouns of this declension, declined through all their 
cases. 



Honor, honor ; mase. 

Singular, PluraL 
N, ho-nor, ho-no'-res, 
O, ho-no'-ris, ho-no'-rum, 
D, ho-no'-ri, ho-nor-i-bus, 
Ac. ho-no'-rem, ho-ii6'-res, 
V, ho'-nor, ho-no'-res, 
Ab, ho-no'-re. ho-nor'-l-bus. 

Rupes, a rock; fem. 
Singular. Plural. 



N. ru'-pes, 
G. ru'-pis, 
D. ru'-pi, 
Ac. ru'-pem, 
V, ru-pes, 
Ab, ru -pe. 



ru'-pes, 

ru'-pi-um, 

ru'-pT-bus, 

ru'-pes, 

ru'-pes, 

ru'-pi-bus. 



Ars, art; fem. 
Singular, Plural, 



N. ars, 
G, ar'-tis, 
J), ar'-ti, 
Ac. ar'-tem, 
V. ars, 
Ab. ar'-te. 



arMes, 

ar'-ti-um,* 

ar'-ti-bus, 

ar'-tes, 

ar'-tes, 

ar'-ti-bus. 



Sermo, speech ; mase. 

Singular Plural. 

N. ser'-mo ser-mo'-nes, 

G, ser-mo -nis, ser-mo'-num, 

D, ser-mo -ni, ser-mon-i-bus, 

Ac, ser-mo'-nem, ser-mo'-nes, 

V, ser'-mo, ser^mo'-«e8, 

Ab, ser-mo -ne. ser-mon'-i-boa. 

Turns, a tower; fem. 



Singular 
N. tur'-ris, 
G. tur'-ris, 
D. tur'-ri, 
Ac. tur'-rem, 
V. tur'-ris. 



Plural 
tur'-res, 
tur'-ri-um, 
tur'-rl-bus, 
tur'-res, 
tur'-res, 



— — ^ — — , 

Ab. tur'-re, or ri. tur'-ri-bus. 

Nox, night; fem. 



Singular, 
N, nox, 
G. noc'-tis, 
D, noc'-ti, 
Ac. noc'-tem, 
V. nox, 
^6. noc'-te. 



Plural. 
noc'-tes, 
noc'-ti-um,* 
noc'-ti-bus, 
noc'-tes, 
noc'-tes, 
noc'-tl-bas. 



' Proaouneed arf-skt'Vm, noc'-tHc-um. See 4 12, 
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Miles, a soldier; com. gen. 



Singular. 
N. mi'-les, 
€r. mil'-T-tis, 
D. mil'-I-ti, 
Ac. rail'-T-tem, 
V. mi'-les, 
Ab. mil^-i-te. 



Plural. 
mil'-!-tes, 
mil'-T-tum, 
mi-lit'-T-bus, 
mil-T-tes, 
mil'-I-tes, 
mi-lit'-I-bus. 



Pater, a father; masc. 



Singular. 
N. pa'-ter, 
G. pa'-tris, 
D. pa'-tri, 
Ac. pa -trem, 
V. pa'-ter, 
Ab. pa'-tre. 



Plural. 
pa'-tres, 
pa'-trum, 
pat'-ri-bus, 
pa'-tres, 
pa'-tres, 
pat'-ri-bus. 



Sediie, a seat; neut. 
Plural. 
se-dil'-i-a, 
se-dil'-i-am, 
se-dil'-I-bus, 
se-dil-i-a, 
se-dil-i-a, 
se-dir-T-bus. 



liar. 
N. se-diMe, 
G. se-di'-lis, 
D. se-dl'-li, 
Ac. se-diMe, 
V. se-di'-Ie, 
Ab, se-di'-li. 



Carmen, a verse ; neut. 

Singular. Plural. 

N. car'-men, car'-ml-na, 
G. car'-mi-nis, car'-mi-num, 
D. car'-mT-ni, car-min'-i-bus, 
Ac. car'-men, car'-mi-na, 
V. car -men, car'-mT-na, 
Ab. car'-mT-ne. car-min'-i-bus. 

Iter, a yowmey; neut. 



Singular. 
N. i'-ter, 
€r. i-tin'-e-ris, 
D. i-tin'-e-ri, 
Ac. i'-ter, 
V. i'-ter, 
Ab. i-tin'-€-re. 



Plural. 
i-tin'-e-ra, 
i-tin'-e-rum, 
it-i-ner'-T-bus, 
i-tin'-e-ra, 
i-iin'-e-ra, 
it-i-ner'-f-bus. 



Lapis, a stone ; masc. 



Singular. 
N. la-pis, 
G. lap'-i-dis, 
D. lap'-T-di, 
Ac. lap'-i-dem, 
V. la'-pis, 
Ab. lap'-T-de. 



Plural. 
lap'-T-des, 
lap'-T-dum, 
la-pid'-T-bu8, 
lap'-i-des, 
lap'-T-cies, 
la-pid'-i-bus. 



Virgo, a virgin ; fem. 

Singular. Plural. 

N. vir'-go, vir'-gi-nes, 

G. vir'-gl-nis, vir'-gi-num, 

2>. vir'-gi-ni, vir-gin-i-bus, 

Ac. vir'-gi-nem, vir'-gi-nes, 

V. vir'-go, vir'-gi-nes, 

Ab. vir -gl-ne. vir-gm'-i-bus. 

Animal, an animal; neut. 
Singular^ Plural. 

N. an'-T-mal, an-i-ma'-li-a, 

G. ao-i-ma'-lis, an-i-ma'-li-um 

X>. an-i-ma'-li, an-i-mal'-T-buSy 

Ac. an'-T-mal, an-i-maMi-a, 

V. an'-T-mal, an-i-ma'-li-a, 

Ab. an-i-ma -li. an-i-mal'-i-bas 

Opus, a work; neut. 



Singular. 
N. o'-pus, 
G. op'-e-ris, 
D. op'-e-ri, 
Ac. o'-pus, 
V. o'-pus, 
Ab. op'-e-re. 



Plural 
op'-e-ra, 
op'-e-rum, 
o-per'-T-bus, 
op'-e-ra, 
op'-e-ra, 
o-per'-i-bus. 



Caput, a head ; neut. 



Singulcur. 
N. ca'-put, 
G. cap'-T-lis, 
D. cap'-T-ti, 
Ac. ca -put, 
V. ca'-put, 
Ab. cap'-i-te. 



Plural. 
cap'-T-ta, 
cap'-i-tum, 
ca-pit'-T-bu8y 
cap'-T-ta, 
cap'-T-ta, 



rx 



y 



/ 
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Poema^ apoem; neut. 
Singular. Plural. 

N. po-e'-ma, po-em'-ft-ta, 

O. po-em'-i-tifly po-em'-&-tum, 

D. po-em''&-ti, po-e-maf-l-bus, or po-em'-ftptisy 

Ac. po-e'-ma, po-ein'-&-ta, 

F. po-e'-ma, po-em'-&-ta, 

il&. po-em'-&-te. - po-e-mat'-i-bus, or po-em'-&-ti8. 

Rules for the Gender of Nouns of the Third 
Declension. 

^ 58. Nouns whose gender is determined by their signi- 
fication, according to the general rules, §28—^, are not 
included in the following rules and exceptions. 

MASCULINES. 

Nouns ending in o, er, or^ es increasing in the genitive, 
and 08, are masculine ; as, 

sermo, speech ; dolor, pain ; flos, a flower ; career, a prison ; 
pes, a foot. 

X Exceptions in O, 

^59. 1. Nouns in io are feminine, when they signify 
things incorporeal ; as, ratio, reason. 

2. Nouns in do and go, of more than two syllables, are femi- 
nine ; as, arundo, a reed ; imago, an image. So also grando. 
hail. But comedo, a glutton ; un^do, a kind of fruit ; ana 
harpago, a hook, are masculine. 

Margo, the brink of a river, is either maBcuIine or feminine. Cupido 
drsire, is often masculine in poetry, but in prose is always feminine. 

3. Caro, flesh, and Greek nouns in o, are feminine; as, echo, an 
echo. 

Exceptions in ER. 

^ 60* 1. Tubetf the tuber-tree, is feminine ; but when it denote* 
the fruit, it is masculine. Hnttr, a boat, is masculine or feminine ', siser 
a carrot, is masculine or neuter. 
2. The following, in er, are neuter : — 

Acer, a mapU-tree. Papaver, a poppy. Tuber, a swdUng. 

Cadaver, a dead body, Piuer, pepper, Uber, a teat. 

Cicer, a vetch, Siler, an osier, Ver. the spring. 

Iter, a journey, Spinther, a clasp. Verber, a scowrgt 

JLaser^enzoin, Bvher, a C(»rk4r6s, Zmffiber, ginger. 

Lavmr, tcatsr-crsMss, 
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Exceptions in OR, 

^ Ol« Jhhar, a tree, is feminine : odor, fine wheat; aquor^\l\id$ 
', marble ; and cor, the heart, are neuter. 



Exceptions in ES increasing in the genitive. 
1. The following are feminine : — • 

Compes, a fetter. Quies, and Requies, rest, Tegea, a mat, 

M erces, a reuxird, Inquies, want of rest. Tudes, a kantnu 

Merges, a sheaf of cam, Seges, growing com. 
2, Mes, a bird, is masculine or feminine. JEsy brass, is neuter. 

Exceptions in OS. 

Arhos, a tree ; cos, a whetstone ; dos^ a dowry ; and eos, the momin 
^ f are feminine : os, the mouth, and 05, a bone, ore neuter ; as are also tl 

il I Greek words chaos, chaos ; epos, epic poetrj ; and mdos, melody. 

FEMININES. 

^ 62. Nouns ending in asy es not increasing in tt 
genitive, is^ ysy s preceded by a consonant, and x, ai 
feminine; as, 

atas^ age ; nuhes, a cloud ; avis, a bird ; chlamys, a clool 
irabs^ a beam ; pax, peace. 

Exceptions in AS. 

1. As, a piece of money, or any thing divisible into twelve parts, 
masculine. Greek nouns in as, antis, are also masculine ; as, addma 
adamant. 

2. Vas, a vessel, and Greek nouns in as, dtis, are neuter ; as, artocret 
a pie ; bueiras, a species of herb. 

Exceptions in es not increasing in the genitive. 

^ AeinHees, a cimeter, and coles, a stalk, are masculine. PalumbeSy a wo< 
Kgeon, and vepres, a bramble, are masculine or feminine. Cacoitht 
li^tpomdnes, nepenlku, and pandces, Greek words, are neuter 

Exceptions in IS. 
^ 63* 1. Latin nouns in nis are masculine or doubtful. 

Masculine, 
Crinis, hair. Ignis, jire. Panifl, hread. 

Masadvnt or Feminine. 
Amnia, a river. Clunis, the haunch. Funis, a ropt, 

Qoifl, askies. Finis, an end, 

FmsM (plur.), boundaries, la always mascnliiiA 
3 
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2. The following also are masculine or feminine : — 
AnguiMy a snaks. CorhiSf a basket. Tigris^af^er. 
Canftlis^ a eanduU pipe, Pulvis, dust, Torquis, - ''^^' 
Cenchns, a serpent. Scrobis, a ditch. 

3. The following are masculine : — 



Ensis, a sword. 
Fascis, a bundle. 
Follia, a pair of bellows. 
Fustisy a dub. 
Glis, a dormouse. 
Lapis^ a stone. 
Mensis, a tnonth. 
Mi^rilifl, a muUet. 
Orbis, a circle. 
Piscis, a fish. 
PoUiSf fine flour. 



Poetis, a post. 
Snn^iB^olood. 
Seiiussifl, a half of as. 
Sentis, a brier. 
Sodftlia, a companiom. 
Torris, a firebrand. 
Unguis, a nail. 
Vectis, a lever. 
Vermis, a worm. 
y onus, a ploughduar§* 



Axis, an axUtree. » 
Aquftlis, a leater-pot. 
CeHiSf'apath. 
Cassis, a net. 

Centossis, a compound 

of as. 
Colfis, a hiU. 
Ck>6sis, a worm. 
Cucamis, a cucumber. 
Decussis, a compound 

ofna. 

Exceptions in S preceded by a consonant, 

V O"** 1. Dens, a tooth ; fons, a fountain ; mons, a mountain ; and 
pons, a bridge, are masculine. So also are ckalybs, steel ; eUops, a kind 
of fish ; epops, a lanwing ; gryps, a ^iffin ; hydrops, the dropsy ; merops, 
a woodpecker ; and seps, a kind of serpent. 

2. Some nouns in n^, originally participles, and the compounds ofdens, 
which are properly adjectives, are masculme ; as, eonfluens, a confluence ; 
ocdldens, the west ; oriens, the east ; profluens, a stream ; torrens, a tor- 
rent ; bidens, a two-pronged hoe > but bidens, a sheep, is feminine. To 
these add sextat^, quadrans, triens, dodrans, dextans, parts of o^. 

3. The following are either masculine or feminine : — 

AdepB, fatness. Rudens, a caMe. Serpens, a serpent. 

Forceps, pincers. Scrobs, a ditch. Stirps, the trunk of a tree. 

inHmans, an animal, is feminine or neuter, and sometimes masculine. 

Exceptions in X. 

^ 00« 1. AX. Corax, a raven ; cordax, a kind of dance ; dropax, an 
•intment; styrax, a kind of tree ; and thorax, a breastplate, are masculme ; 
Umax, a snail, is masculine or feminine. 

2. EX. Nouns in ex are masculine, except lex, a law, nex, death, and 
supeHex, furniture, which are feminine, and atri^ex, golden-herb, which 
is neuter. 

^ Cortex, bark ; imbrex, a gutter-tile ; obex, a bolt ; rumex, sorrel ; and 
Milex, a flint, are either masculine or feminine : grex, a herd, and pum^ex^ 
pumice-stone, are very rarely found feminine. 

3. IX. CaUx, a cup ; fornix, an arch ; phcmix, a kind of bird ; and spadix, 
a palm-branch, are masculine. ^ 

Ferdix, a partridge, and varix, a swollen vein, are masculine or feminine. 

4. OX. Box and esox, names of marine animals, and volvox, a vine 
firetter, are masculine. 

^ UX. TVoifttx, a vine-branch| ia masculine. 
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6. IX. BomiyXf a silk-wonn; calyx^ the bud of a flower; coccyx, a 
enckoo; and oryz, a wild goat, are masculine. Onyz and sard&mfXf 
nanieB of stones ; also, calx, the heel ; Zynx, a lynx, and Mondyx, a kuid 
of color, are masculine or feminine. 

Note. Calx, lime, and bomhyx, when it signifies silk, are feminine. 

7. Q^idncmix, septunx, decunx, deuvx, parts of as, are masculine. 

- ' NEUTERS. • 

^ 66. Nouns ending in a, e^ t, c, 7, n, ^, ar^ ur, and itt, 
are neuter ; as^ 

diadema, a crown ; rete, a net ; hydromili, mead ; /ac, milk ; 
flumen, a river ; caput, the head ; ccdcar, a spur ; guttur, tho 
throat, and j>ec^5, the breast. 

ExceptioTis in L. 

MugU, a mullet, and «o2, the sun, are masculine. Sal, salt, is maseuUnt 
or neuter, in the singular ; but, in the plural, it signifies witticismS| 
and is always mascuHne. 

Exceptions in N. 

Nouns in n, except those in men, are masculine ; as, canon, 
a rule. 

But four in on are feminine — aedouy a nightingale ; halcyon, a kin^ 
fisher ; icon, an image ; sindon, fine linen : and four in en are neuter— 
gluten, glue ; inguen, the groin ; pollen, fine flour ; and uttguen, ointment. 

Exceptions in AR and UR. 

^ 67« Furfur ^^TiJi ; solar, a trout ; turtur, a turtle doye ; and mcbtcr, /r 
a Tulture, are masculine. Baccar and ro6ur,namesof plants, are neuter. § 29. 

Exceptions in US. 

Lepus, a hare ; mus^ a mouse ; and Greek nouns mpus {-vovqS, are mas- 
culine ; as, tripus, a tripod ; but lagopus, a white partridge, is feminine. 

Nouns in us, having utis, or udis, in the genitive, are femi- 
nine; ^s,juventus, youth; incus, an anvil. 

Pecttf, -HuUs, a brute animal ; teUus, the earth ; fiatis, fraud ; and lauMg 
maise, are feminine. 

Grus, a crane, is masculine or feminine. 

Rules for the OBLi4iUE Cases of Nouns of the 
Third Declension. 

genitive singular. 
A. 
^ 68. Nouns in a form their genitive Vn &tis ; ^» ^firOp^- 
jM^ dt^-oHcHem^'d'^is, a crown ; dog'^ma^ dog'^m&-tis« wi 5s^vk«»» 
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E. 

Nouns in e change t into is ; as, re'-te, ref'tis, a net ; se-ctP-^i 
se-dt'-lis, a seat 

I. 

Nouns in i are of Greek origin, and are generally indeclina- 
ble ; but hy-drom'^'li, mead, has hydrro-mel-l-tis in the geni- 
tive. 

O. 

^ 69. Nouns in o form their genitive in onis ; as, ser'^mOf 
ter-mo'-niSf speech ; pa'^vo, pa-vo'-nis, a peacock. 

Remark. Patrials in o have dnis; as, MaUdOf-dnis; except EbutHnes^ 
LaedneSf l6nes, J^Tasar/UhieSf SuessOnes, 

Exc. 1. Nouns in do and go, of more than two syllables, 
ibrm their genitive in tnis ; as, Ormn'Hio, a-run'-di^s, a reed ; 
i-maf'gOy i^mctg'''i-nis, an image. 

Bat eomido, a glutton *, unidoy a kind of fruit ; and harpUgo, a liook, 
have 6nis. 

Cardo, a hinge ; ordo, order ; ^ando, hail ; virgo, a virgin ; and marg^ 
the brink of a river, also have intv in tfaue genitive. 

£xc. 2. The following, also, have Inis: — ApoUo; homo, a man; newto, 
nobody ; and turbo, a whirlwind. 

Caro, flesh, has, by syncope, eamis, JInio, the name of a river, has 
AnUnis; Kerio, the wi& of Mars, Jferitius; firom the old nominatives, 
Amen, J^erien, 

Exc. 3. Some Greek nouns in o form their genitive in Us, and tl^eir 
other cases sin^lar, in o; as. Dido, sen. DidHs, dat. Dido, &c.; 
Argo, -^Ls ; but uiey are sometimes declined regulark^ ; as, Dido, DidSwis 

c. 

^ 70. The only nouns in c are haf-hc, horW-cis, a pickle^ 
and lac, Icuf-tis, milk. 

L. N. R. 
Nouns in /, n, and r, form their genitive by adding is ; as, 
eon'-sul, con'-su-lis, a consul ; ca'-non, can'-d-nis, a rule ; hof^nor^ 
h(hnd'''r%s, honor. 

So, An'-T-mal, an-i-ma'-lis, an ammal, Cal'-car, cal-ca'-ris, a spur 
Vi'-gil, viff'-i-lis, a watekinan. Car'-cer, car'-cg-ris, a prison, 

Ti'-tan, Ti-U'-nis, Titan, Gut'-tur, gut'-ta-ris, the throat. 

Si'-ren, si-rC'-nis, a siren, Mar'-tyr, mar'-ty-ris, a martifr, 

Del'-phin, Del-plu'-nis, a dolphin, 

Evceptions in L, 
'-^ #*4 Aod msl, htmty, double I before is; 9B,feUis, mdiis. 
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Exceptions in M. 

^71. 1. Neuters in en form their genitive in Inis; as, 
JUif-menfflttf'nn-nis, a river; glu'-teUy glu'-tUniSy glue. 

The following, also, form their genitive in \7d$ : — oseen^ a bird whieh 
foreboded by singing ; pecten, a comb ; tibicm, a piper ; and iubieen^ a 
trumpeter. 

2. Some Greek nouns in on form their genitive in ontis; as, Laomidrntf 
LaoTnedontis, 

Exceptions in R. 
1. Nouns in ter drop e in the genitive ; as, paf-ter, paf-triSf a 
father. So also imber, a shower, and names of months in ber ; 
as, October, OdobriSy 

^^^^a^ig||MHflBp|Mi^'iMfvior ; and later y a tile, retain « in the genitive. 
- * v . \»^„r' the liver, hepdtis; iter, a journey, 
, ijie heart, cordis, 
. oris in the genitive : — eJbur, rvory ; femur, the 
.. ; roburj strength. 
^^jecindrisy tuid joeindris. 

'luoo' 

ot- AS. 

^ 72. Nouns in as form their genitive in dtis ; as, af-iaSt 

a-td'-tis, age ; pi'-e^tas, pi-e-td'-tis, piety. 

£xc. 1. .^5 has assis; mas, a male, maris; vas, a surety, vadis; and 
vof, a vessel, iMm«. Anas, a duck, has andtu. 

£xc. 2. Greek nouns in as form their genitive according to their 
gender ; the masculines in antis, the feminines in dMs or ddos, and the 
neuters in (Uis; as, ad&mas, -antis, adamant ; lampas, -ddis, a lamp ; bud' 
ras, -&tis, a species of herb. Areas, an Arcadian, and Jfomas, a Numidian, 
which are of the common gender, form their genitive in ddis. Melas, the 
name of a river, has Meldnis. 

ES. 

^ 73* Nouns in es form their genitive by changing es into 
ts,ttis, or etis; as, ru'^pes, ru'^pis, a rock; mi'-'les, mtl'-^'tis, a 
soldier ; se'-ges, seg^-i-tis, growing corn. 

A few Greek proper names in es (gen. is) sometimes form their geni 
tive in t, after the second declension ; as, AchiUes,'is, or -t. 

Those which make ids are, 
Ales, a bird. Gurges, a whirlpool. Poples, the ham. 

Ames, afousler's staff. Hospes, a ^uest. Satelles, a Itfegtiard. 

Antistes, a priest. Limes, a liTnit. Stipes, the stockofatrea. 

Cespes, a tvrf. Merges, a sheaf of com. Termes, an olive bough. 

Comes, a companion. Miles, a soldier. Trames, a path. 

Kques, a horseman. Palmes, a vine-branch. Tudes, a hammer, [dier. 
Tomen, fuel. Pedes, a footman. Veles, a light armed sol" 

The following have itis : — abies, a fir-tree ; atnes^ a ram*, iiu£tg«a^^T(^' 
defied; huerpres, an interpreter; pwriu^ a iff^> MgM« ^p»v*'* 
«N/JlffM> e met 
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The following have ids : — CreSf a Cretan ; Uifitf a caldron ; magneSf a 
loadstone; qtiies and requieSf rest; and tapes f tapestry. But tefuies if 
■ometimes of the fiftli declension. 

Some Greek proper names have either €tis or it in the genitiye ; tm^ 
ChreTiieSf -etis, or -w. Dares, -etisy or -is, 

£zc. 1. ObseSf a hosUigf^, and prteseSf a president, have idis. 

£xc. 2. Heres, an heir, and mereeSf a reward, haye €dis; pes, a foot, 
and its compounds, have idis. 

Exc. 3. Ceres has Ceriris; hes^ hessis; and /n-iu, a Burety, prmdi$, 
JESf brass, has oris. 

IS, 

^ 74. Nouns in is have their genitive the same as the 
nominative; as, au'-ris, auf-ris, the ear; af-vis, af-vis, a 
bird. 

£zc. 1 . The following have the genitive in Iris : — dnis, ashes ; eudkmSf 
a cucumber : pulvis, dust ; vomisj a ploughshare. 

Exc. 2. The following have \dis: — eapis, a cup; cassis, a helmet; 
euspis, the point of a spear; lapis, a stone ; and promulsis, metheglin. 

Exc. 3. Two have Inis t—poUis, fine flour, and sanguis, blood. 

Exc. 4. Four have itis : — Dis, Pluto ; Hs, strife ; Q^iris, a Roman ; and 
JSamrus, a Samnite. 

Exc. 5. Glis, a dormouse, has gliris, 

Greek nouns in is form their genitive. 



1. in », ios, or eos; as, 
Basis, the foot of a pillar. 
Hserfisis, heresy, 
Metropdlis, n chief city. 
Phrasis, a phrase. 
Phthisis, a consumption. 
Po^Bia, poetry. 



2. in idis, or idos; as, 3. in inis; as, 

^gis, a shield, Delphis. 

JEneis, the JEneid. Eleusis. 

Aspis, an asp. Sal&mis. 

Ephemeris, a day-book. 

Ins, the rainbow. 4. in entis; aa. 

Nereis, a J^Tereid. Simdis, 

PyrSmis, a pyramid. 

Tigris, a tiger. 

Tyrannis, tyranny. 

Tigris has sometimes the genitive like the nominative. 
Cnaris, one of the graces, nas itis. 

OS. 

^ 75. Nouns in os form their genitive in oris or otis ; ai, 
fioSffi&'fiSy a flower; ne'-pos, ne-po'-tis, a grandchild. 

The following have dris : — 
FloB, a flower. haboa, labor. OB,th£mautk, 

Glos, a husband's sister. Lepos, wit. Ros, dew, 

Honos, fumor. Mos, a custom. 

Arbos, a tree, has Ms. 

The following have eHs : — 



'j-^o8, js wkeisUms. IMonoelros, a wniaoini. 
^ ''dffwry: Ahinocdnw, a r/binoceroa. 



"ReptM^a grandchUd. 
Wtatdoa, a TKesC. 
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Ezc. 1. CugtoSf a keeper, has cuaMdis; has, an oz, bonU; and «#, a 
bone, o«n5. 

Ezc. 2. Some Greek rotwtaiitivef in et have 0t« in the genitiye ; aa, 
JUrof, ahero; Minos; 7Vo9, a Trojan. 

US. 

^ 76« Nouns in us fonn their genitive in iris or dris ; as, 
gef-nus, genf'i-rts, a kind ; tem'-pus, tem^-pd^s, time. 
Those which make dm are, 
Corpus, a body, Lepus, a hare. Pectus, the breasi. 

Decus, honor, Littus, a shore, Pignus, a pledge, 

DedScus, disgrace, Nemus, a grove. Ste^sus, dung, 

Faclnus, an exploit. * Pecus, came. Tempos, time, 

Foenus, interest, Penus, praoisions, Tergus, a hide. 

Frigus, cold, 
Ezc. 1. These three haye Hdis: — ineus^uk anvil; paltis, a mortm; 
and subscuSf a dovertail. 
Pecus f a brute animal, has pecfldis, 

Ezc . 2. These five have Utis :—juvenius, youth ; solus f safety ; seneetuSp 
old age ; servUuSf slavery ; virtus, virtue. 

Ezc. 3. Monosyllables in us have Uris; as, crus, the leg; jus, right; 
ntuSf a mouse ; pus, matter ; rus, the country ; thus, frankincense ; ezcept 
grus, a crane, and sus, a swine, which have gruis, and suis. 

TeUus, the earth, has teUnris; and Ldgus or ur, a Ligurian, has JJgHris. 
Ezc. 4. Fraus, fraud, and laus, praise, h&ye fraudis, laudis, 
Ezc. 5. Greek nouns in pus (ttov^) have 6dis; as, tripus, trtpddiSftL 
tripod ; GldHpuSf-ddis, which is sometimes of the second declension. 

Ezc. 6. Some Greek iiames of cities in us have untis; as, TrapezuSf 
Trapezuntis; Opus, -untis; PessHnus, -untis, 

Ezc. 7. Nouns ending in eus are all proper names, and have their gen- 
itive in eos; as, Orpheus, -eos. But these nouns are found also in the 
■econd declension ; as, Orpheus, -ei or -{. 

YS. 

^ 77. Nouns in ys are Greek, and, in the genitive, some 
have vis or yos, some ydis or ydos^ and some ynis or gnos ; as, 
che^-lys, ehe'-ly-is or -os, a harp ; Ca'-pys, Ca'-pjf-is or -os, chla^-mys, 
ehlamf-p-dis or -dos, a cloak ; Traf-ehys, Tra-chy'-nis or -nos, 

S preceded by a consonant. 

Ncuns in 5, with a consonant before it, form their genitive 
by changing s into is or tis ; as, trabs, tra'-his, a beam ; hi'-ems, 
hi'-i-mis, winter ; pars, par'-tis, a part ; frons, fron'-tis, the 
forehead. 

Those in bs, ms^ and ps, change's into is; except gryps, a 
griffin, which has gryphis. 

Remark. Those in eps also change e into t; tcs,princeps,prinApiSx « 
prince. But seps has sepis, and aueeps, aucttpis. 

77ra8e //i ^^ )«5, and rf, change s into tis* 
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Exc. 1. The following in na change s into dis:^-fionSf a leaf; fioiu, 
an acorn ; juglanSf a walnut ; Uns., a nit ; and libripens, a weigher. 
Exc. 2. Ttrynf, a Greek proper name, has TiryntkU in the genitive. 

T. 

^ 78. Nouns in t form their genitive in itis. They are, 
caput, the head, gen. cap'-^Ms; and its compounds, occiput 
and sinciput. 

X. 

Nouns in x form their genitive by changing x into cis or gis ; 
as, vox, v&'cii, the voice ; con'-jux, cottf-ju-gis, a spouse. 

So, for^-naxj for-nA^-cis, a furnace ; ea'4ix, caV-i-ds, a cup ; e«r'-i»x, 
ceT'tl'-ciSy the neck. 

Those which make ^ are, eonjux, a spouse ; grex^ a flock ; ^, a law ; 
remex, -l^, a rower ; rei, a king. 

Also the following : — 
All5brox, -dgis,anj922o- Dumndrix, -Tgis. Phalanx, -gis, a vAnfoitx. 

brogian, Eporeddrix, -igis. Phr^x, -gis, a Pary^ian. 

Ambidrix, -T^s. Exlex, -Sgis, an ouUaw, Sphinx, -gis, a aphtnx, 

Aquilex, -Sgis, a spring Frux , -gis, fndt. Strix, -gis, a screech-awl, 

hunter. I^PJ^, -j^^s, tA« north- Styx, -gis, the river Styx, 

Bitfirix, -Igis, a Bituri- west wind. Syrinx, -gis. Syrinx, 

gian. Orgetdrix, -Igis. VercingetSrix, -igis. 

Coccyx, -^gis, a cuckoo. Oryx, -j^gis, a wildgoat. 

Exc. 1. Nouns in ex, of more than one syllable, form their 
genitive in ids ; as, pollex, -ids, the thumb. 

Except famiseXf a mower ; narthex, a shrub ; resex, a vine-branch ; 
verveXf a wether ; and aquileXy exlex, and remex. 

Exc. 2. Supellexy furniture, has supeUectiUs ; and senex, an old man, hat 
senis. Mx, snow, has nivis ; and nox, night, noctis. 

Exc. 3. Some Greek proper names in ax form their genitive in actis; 
as, Hylax, acHs. So Asty&nax, Bibrax, Demdnax. 

Exc. 4. Onyx and sardonyx have ^eMs in the genitive ; as, enyr, 
an^chis, 

DATIVE SINGULAR. 

^ T9. The dative singular ends in i; as, semio, dat. sermoni. 
Anciently it also ended in e; as, morte datus, Varr. apud 

ACCUSATIVE SINGULAR. 

The accusative singular, with the exception of neuters, ends 

in em. Yet some Latin words in is, which do not increase in 

the genitive, have im, and some Greek words have im, in, or a. 

1. Many proper names in is, denoting places, rivers, or gods, iiave the 

aeeusativ^ singular in im; aji, HispdHs, Tibiris, JInlibis; so niw AiMs 

^iAdm, Sa^, Ardris, BUhiiis, Apis, OAris, Sj/rtis, &o. These iom« 

iunem, alao, tffmk^ the acctisative in m ; as, Jilem. 
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2. The followin|r also have the accnsative in im >— 
Amossifly a mason* s rule, Gummis, gum. Sitis, fAtraf. ■ 
Burisy a pUmgh^iaU, Mephitis, /ou/ air. TussiSy a eougk. 
Cann&bisy Aemp. Ravis, hoarseness. Vis, strength. 
Cucamis, a cuciimber. Sinftpis, mustard, 

3. These have im, and sometimes em — 

Aqualis, a water-pot. Fuppis, the stem, Sectlris, an axe, 

Febris, a fever. RestiSi a rope. Turns, a tower. 
Bat these have em, and rarely im — 

AviSj a birdf Navis, a ship, Ratis, a n^. 

Clavis, a key. Ovis, a sheep. Sementis, a sowing. 

Lens, a lentil. Pelvis, a basin. Seniis, a brier. 

Messis, a harvest. Prsesgpis, a stall. Strigilis, a eurry-eomk. 

Crates y a hurdle, has also sometimes cratimy as if from cratis. 
The ancients formed the accusative of some other nouns in im. 

Accusative of Greek Nouns. 

^ 80. The accusative singular of Greek nouns sometimes 
retains the Greek terminations in an4 a, but often ends, as in 
Latin, in em or im. 

I. Greek nouns, whose genitive increases in i^ or osy impure, that is, 
with a consonant going TOfore, have their accusative in em or a; as, 
lampa 1 (lampddis or dos), Utmp&dem^ or lampdda; ehlamys, ehlam^dem^ 
or -^d 1. 

In ike manner these three, which have tspure in the ^nitive — Tros. 
TroiSf Troem, and Troa, a Trojan ; heros, a hero ; and Mmos, a king or 
Crete. 

Mr, the air ; other, the sky ; delphin, a dolphin ; and paan, a hymn, 
have usually a ; as, aira, atnira, delphlna, poAna. Pan, a god, has 
only a. 

£xc. 1. Masculines in is, whose genitive increases in it or oe impare, 
have their accusative in im or in; sometimes in idem; as, Paris, Parldis 
or PaHdos ; Parim, Parin or Parldem. 

Exc. 2. Feminines in isy increasing impurely in the genitive, thongh 
they usually follow the rule, have sometimes im or in; as, Elis, Elidis or 
EUdoSy Elldem or Elida, seldom Elim or Elin. 

So Tigris y signifying a river or a beast, has tigridem or tigrim ; signify- 
ing a beast, it has tignn also. 

II. Greek nouns in is and ys, having is or ospure in the genitive, form 
their accusative by changing the s of the nominative into morn, u, 
metamorphosis y -eos or -ios ; metamorphdsim, or -Osin, a change ; Tethys, 
-2^ or -yos, Tethym or -yn. 

III. Nouns ending in the diphthong eus have the accusative in ea; as, 
Theseus y Thesea; TydeuSy Tydea. 

Demasthines and Ganymides have sometimes in the accusative besides 
an, the termination ea. 

lY. Some Greek proper names in es, whose genitive is in is^ have in 
Latin, along wiUi the accusative in am, the tenmna^oiL ca^waSi^ ^Soiib 
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fint declension; u, AddUM^ ^ekUlen ;' Xerxes^ Xtrxen; 8ophjiele$. So- 
fkdelen. Some alio, which haye either €tis or is in the jgenitivei have, 
Desides etem, €ta^ or em, the termination en; as, Ckreaua, TnaUs, 

VOCATIVE SINGULAR. 

^81. The vocative is like the nominative. 

Many Greek nouns, however, particularly proper names, drop s of the 
nominative to form the vocative; as, Da^hmis^ Daphni; TetkySf Tethy; 
Jddampusy Melampu; Orpkeus, Orpheu. Proper names in es (gen. w) 
sometimes have their vocative in e; as, Soer&teSf SocriU, 



ABLATIVE SINGULAR. 
^ 82. The ablative singular ends in e. 
Exc. 1. Neuters in e, a/, and ar, have the ablative in t ; as, 
sedilCf sedili; animal, animdli; calcar, calcdri. 

But names of towns in e, and the following neuters in ar^ have t in the 
ablative ; viz. bacchar, an herb ; faTf corn ; hepar, the liver ; jvbar, a sim- 
beam ; nedar, nectar ; par, a pair ; salj salt. Mare, the sea, has either 
eor i. 

Exc. 2. Nouns which have im or in in the accusative, and 
names of months in er or is, have t in the ablative ; as, vis, vim, 
vi; December i Decemhri; Aprilis, Aprili. 

But BaHa, cann&bis, and tigris, have e or t. . 

Exc. 3. Nouns which have em or im in the accusative, have 
their ablative in e or t ; as, turris, turre or turri. 

But Testis, and Greek nouns which have idis in the genitive, have e 
only , as, Paris, -Idis, 'Ide, 

Exc. 4. Adjectives in is, used as nouns, have commonly t 
in the ablative, but sometimes e; 2a, familidris, a friend; 
natdlis, a birth-day. 

When such adjectives become proper names, tliey always have e; as, 
JuvendliSfJvven&le. Also, af\nis, a relation, has generally e; as have 
nlwvLys juvinis, a youth ; rudis, a rod ; and volttcris, a bird. 

Exc. 5. The following, though they have only em in the accusative, 
havo e or i in the ablative, but oilener e : — 

Amnis, Finis; Occiput, P^l| Tridens, 

Annuls, Fustis, Orbis, Rus, Unguis, 

CiviSj Ignis, Pars^ Sors, Vectis, 

Classis, Imber, Postis, Supellex, Vesper. 

Collis, Mugilis, 

So also names of towns, denoting the place where any thing is said to 
be, or to be done, have sometimes the ablative in t; as, Caruiagini, at 
Carthage ; and, in the most ancient writers, many other nouns occur with 
this termination in the ablative. CancUis has t only. 
Exc. 6. Nouns in'^, which have ym or yii in the accusative, have 
tbeir mJblative in ys or y; as, Jitys, Alye, or At^,- 
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NOMINATIVE PLURAL. 

^ 83* The nominatiTO plural of masculines and feminines 
ends m es; as, strmones^ rupes ; — but neuters have a, and those 
whose ablative singular ends in t have ia ; as, caput, capita ; 
sedile, sedilia. 

Some Greek neuters have e in the nominative plural ; a«, mdag; nom 
plural, meU. 

GENITIVE PLURAL. 

The genitive plural commonly ends in um; sometimes in 
htm. 

1. Nouns which, in the ablative singular, have t only, or e 
and t, make the genitive plural in ium ; as, sedtle, sediK, sediUum ; 
turns, turre or turri, turrium, 

2. Nouns in es and is, which do not increase in the genitive 
singular, have ium; as, nubes, nubium; hostis, hostium; vis, 
virium. 

Exc. StrueSf votes, cards, juvirds, mugUis, pants, strigHis, have um. 
Also sedes and mensis sometimes, and apis and volncris generally, have um, 

3. Monosyllables ending in two consonants have ium in the 
genitive plural ; as, urbs, urbium ; gens, gentium ; arx, arcium. 

Exc. Lynx and ops (obsolete) have um. 

The following, also, have ium : — mas, gUs, lis, os (ossis),faux, nix, nox, 
strix, dos, generally fraus and mus, and sometimes lar, 

4. Nouns of two or more syllables, in ns or rs, and names of 
nations in as, have commonly ium ; as, cliens, clientium ; Arpu 
nas, Arpinatium. 

Other nouns in as have sometimes ium; as, <Bfas, toatium 
Penates and optimdtes have usually turn. 

5. The following have ium r — caro, linJter, uter, venter, Samnis, ^iris, 
and usually Insiiber. Fornax, lar, palus, and radix, have sometimes ium, 

6. Greek nouns have generally um ; as, Thrax, Tliracum; — ^but a few, 
used as titles of books, have sometimes 6n ; as, Epigramma, epigrammA- 
tdn ; Metamorpkdsis, -edn. 

Remark 1. Bos has boum in the genitive plural. 

Remark 2. Nouns which want the singular, form the genitive plural 
•8 if they were complete ; as, manes, jnanium ; eatUes, attUum ; as ir from 
mams and coles. So also names of feasts in alia ; as, Saturnalia^ Satur- 
nalium; but these have sometimes Oram after the second declension 
Cahtes has sometimes cadituum, 

DATIVE AND ABLATIVE PLURAL. 

^ 84. The- dative and ablative plural end in Ibus. 

£zo. 1. Boa has Mttf and kubus, by oontraction foe 6oigfifciu ; lua Vauk 
mHct for mUhu* 
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Exc. 2. Greek nouns in ma haye the datiye^ and ablative plural moit 
frequently in is than in itms; aa, po€ma, poerndtisy or poematlbiis. 

The poets sometimes form the dative plural of Greek nouns, that ia 
crease m the senitive, in n, and, before a vowel, in sin; as, Aerdu 
ksroidiSf kar&tsf, or harAsin, 

ACCUSATIVE PLURAL. 

^ 85* The accusative plural ends, like the nominative, ii 
es, a, or ia. 

^ Exoi. 1. Masculine and feminine nouns which have turn in the geni 
tive plural, have sometimes in the accusative plural dsj or t^, insteai 
of es / as, partes f gen. partium, ace. partes, parteis or partis. 

Ezc. 2. When the accusative singular of nouns not neuter ends in a 
the accusative plural ends 'mas; as, lampaSf lampida, iampddas. 



JupHter, and vis, strength, are thus declined: — 


Singular. 


Singular. 


Plural. 


N. Ju'-pT-ter, 


N. vis. 


vi'-res, 


G. Jo'-vis, 


G. vis, 


vir'-i-um. 


D. Jo'-vi, 


D. — 


vir'-T-bus, 


Ac. Jo'-vem, 


Ac. vim, 


vi'-res. 


V. Ju'-pi-ter, 


V. vis, 


vi'-res. 


Ab. Jo'-ve. 


Ab. vi. 


vir'-i-bus. 



II 



^ 86* The following table exhibits the principal forms of 
Greek nouns of the third declension : — 

AbL 

-&de. 

-adibua. 



-oe. 





Norn. 


8. 


Lampas, 


PI 


-Jtdes, 


8. 


Heros, 


PI 


-oes. 




Chelys, 




Poesis, 




Achilles, 


L 


Orpheus, 
Aer, 
Oido, i 



Gen. 


Bat. 


Ace. 


Voc. 


5-&dis, ) 
-&dos, S 


.&di. 


( -adem, > 
N&da, i 


-as. 


-&dum. 


-adibus. 


(-ades, ) 
^&das, S 


-ades. 


-OlS, 


-oi. 


(-oem, ) 
(-6a, ) 


-OS, 


-oum, ^ 


-oibus, 


c-6es, ) 
J -das, ) 


-oes. 


-yis, ) 
Uyos \ 


'% 


(-yn, 5 


-y, 


-18, -lOS, ) 

-eos, J 


-i, 


c-im, ) 
^in, > 


-i, 


-is, I 
Uos, J 


-i, 


5 -em, ) 


-es. 


-Sos, 


-€1, 


-€a, 


-eu, 


-«ra, 


^ri, 


-^ra, 


-er, 


^, 


-Ot 


I K>, 


l-o» 



-oibus. 
ye or y 



-^re. 
-o 



J^;f /^-/l/C<^ 
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FOURTH DECLENSION. 



% 87. Nouns of the fourth declension end in us and u. 
Those in t» are masculine; those in u are neuter^ and 
indeclinable in the singular number. 

Nouns of this declension are thus declined : — 



Fructus, fruit. 



Singular. 
N, fruc-tus, 
G. fruc'-tus, 
2>. fruc'-tu-i ,• 
Ac, fruc'-tum, 
V. fruc-tus, 
Ab, fruc'-tu. 



Plural 
fruc'-tus, 
fruc'-tu-um,* 
fruc'-ti-bus, 
fruc'-tus, 
fruc-tus, 
fruc-ti-bus. 



Comu, a horn. 



Singular. 
N. cor'-nu* 
cor'-nu^ 
cor'-nu, 
Ac. cor'-nu, 
V. cor'-nu, 
Ab. cor'-nu. 



G. 
D. 



Plural: 
cor'-nu-a, 
cor'-nu-um, 
cor-nT-bus, 
cor'-nu-a, 
cor-nu-a, 
cor'-ni-bus. 



In like manner decline 



Can'-tU8, a song. 
Cur'-nis, a chariot. 
£x-er'-<sl-tiui, an army. 



Fluc'-tU8, a toave. 
Luc'-tus, grief. 
Mo'-tus, motion. 



Se-na'-tii8, the senaU, 
Gre'-lu, ice. 
Ve'-iUt a spit. 



Exceptions in Gender. 

^ 88. 1. The following are feminine : — 

Acu8, a needle. Ficus, a Jig. PortTcus, a^aUery. 

Domus, a house. Manus, a nand. Tribus, a tnhe. 

The plurals quinqttdtrttSf a feast of Minerva, and idus^ the ides, are 
also feminine. 

Penus, a store of provisions, when of tlie fourth declension, is masculine 
or feminine. 

Specus, a den, is very rarely feminine or neuter. 

2. Some personal appellatives, and names of trees, are femi- 
nine by signification. See § 29, 1 and 2. 

Exceptions in Declension. 

^89. I. Domus, a house, is partly of the fourth declension, 
and partly of the second. It is thus declined : — 

Plttral. 



Singular. 
If. Do'-mus, 
O. do'-mCiSj or do'-mi, 
D. dora'-u-i, or do'-mo, 
Jie. do'-mum, 
V. do'-mus, 
M. do'-mo. 



do'-mus, 

dom'-u-um, or do-mo'-nun, 

dom'-I-bus, 

do'-mus, or do'-moe, 

do'-mus, 

domM-buB. 



• Pronouncedyruci'-yu-t, otfruc^-tthU'i^ dec. 



\V^. ISavVjt^ 
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DamAs, in the ffenitive, cdgnifies, of a house ; d>omi commonly ■ignifiwi, 
at home. The ablatiye domu it found in Plautni|y in lome copies of LiTj, 
and in ancient inscriptions. 

Comus, a comel-ti'ee \ ficus^ a fig-tree ; laurus, a laurel ; and myrtus a 
nmtle, are sometimes of the second declension. Pemts is sometimef 
of the third. 

Some nouns in u have also forms in us and um ; as, eomu, conus^ or 
tOTfiuin. 

Remark. Nouns of this declension anciently belonged to the third, 
and were formed by contraction, Uius : — 

Singulflr, Plural. 

JV*^ Fruel^y fructues, -us, 

G. fructuis, -iis, fiructuum, -Ckm, 

D. fiructui, -u, fructuibus, -Qbus, or -Ibus, 

Jle, fiructuem, -um, fructues, -us, 

y fnictus, fructues, -us, 

M. fructue, -u. fructuibus, -abus, or -Ibus. 

2. The genitive singular in u is sometimes found in ancient authom. 
A genitive in t, afler tlie second declension^ also occurs; as, senatuSf 
undti. 

3. The contracted form of the dative in u is not often used ; yet it 
sometimes occurs, especially in Caesar, and in the poets. 

4. The contracted form of the genitive plural in Um rarely occurs. 

I 5. The following nouns have ubus in the dative and ablative 
plural : — 

Acus, a needle, Lacus, a lake, Specus, a dan, 

Arcus, a bow. Partus^ a birth. Tribus, a tr^e. 

Artus, a joint, Pecu, a flock. 

OemUf a knee ; portus, a harbor ; tonxtrus^ thunder ; and veru^ a spit, 
have Ibua or ftbus. 



FIFTH DECLENSION. 

^ 90. Nouns of the fifth declension end in et , and am 
of the feminine gender. 



They are thus declined • — 






Res, a 


thing. 


, Dies, 


a day. 


Singular. 


Plural. 


Singular. 


Plural. 


N, res, 


res, 


N. di'-es, 


di'-es, 


Q. re'-i, 


re'-rum, 


O. di-c'-i, 


di-e'-rum, 


D, re'-i, 


re'-bus, 


D, di-e'-i, 


di-e'-bus, 


Ac. rem, 


res, 


Ac. di'-em, 


di'^, 


V, res, 


res, 


V, di'^, 


di'-es, 


Ab, re. 


re'-bus. 


Ab. di'-e. 


di-e'-bu8 



COMPOUND NOUNS. UtaCGULAR NOUNS. 8^ 

Exceptions in Gender. 

Dies, a day, is masculine or feminine in the singular, and 
always masculine in the plural ; meridies, mid-day, is mascu- 
line only. 

Exceptions in Declension. 

The gnenitiye and dative siiupilar sometimefl end in e; MBfdie for ditl. 
The ffenitiye is sometimefl also fouvd in it and es; as, permcieSf gen jter* 
nicti Tor pemiciit ; rabies , gen. rabies^ Lucr. Fldtet has plebet or piebi. 

Remark 1. There are not many nonns of Jbis declension, and 
of these only two, res and dies^ are complete in the plural. Most of them 
want the genitive, dative, and ablative i^ural, and many the plural 
altogether. 

2. All nouns of this declension end in ies^ except foux— fides, faith ; 
reSf a thing ; meSf hope ; and plebes, the conmion people ; — and all nouns 
in ies are o€ this declension, except abies, arieSf paries, and quieSy which 
are of the third declension, and requies, which is of the third and fifth. 

Declension of Compound Nouns. 

^ 01« When a compound noun consists of two nomina- 
tives, both parts are declined ; but when one part is a nomina- 
tive, and the other an oblique case, the nominative only is 
declined. Of the former kind are respubHca, a commonwealth, 
and ju^wrcmdum, an oath; of the latter, mater-fcanilioi, a 
mistress of a family. 

Angular, Plural. 

JV. res-puiy-H-ca, res-pub'-ll-cte, 

O. r^i-pubMl-ciB, re-rum-pub-li-ca'-rum, 

i>. re-i-pub'-ll-caa, re-bus-pub'-ll-cis, 

Ac. rem-pub'-ll-cam, res-pub'-ll-cas, 

V. res-pubMl-ca, res-pub'-li-cs, 



Ab. re-pub'-H-cd. re^bus-pub'-ll-cis, 

Singtdar. Plural. 

JV*. jus-ju-ran'-dum, ju-ra-ju-ran'-da, 
O, lu-ris-ju-ran'-di, 
D. ju-ri-ju-ran'-do, 
Ac, jus-Ju-ran'-dum, 



ju-ra-ju-ran'-da, 
V. 3u8-J»i-r**i'-<l**™> ju-ra-ju-ran'-da. 
Ab. ju-re-ju-ran'-do, 



Sinffidar. 
JV. ma-ter-ra-mil'-i-as, 
G. ma-trus-fa-mil'-i-BS, 
D. ma-tri-fa-mil'-i-as, 
Ac. ma-trem-fa-miV-i-as, 
V. ma-ter-fa-mil'-i-as, 
Ab. ma-tre-fa-mil'-i-as, &c. 



Note. The preceding compounds are divided and pronounced like the 
rimple words of which tney are compounded. 



IRREGULAR NOUNS. 

^92* Irregular nouns are divided into three classes — 
Variabkf Defective, and Redundant. 



40 riBllBLE NOUNS. 

I. VARIABLE NOUNS. 

Nouns are variable either in gender or declension, or in both. 
Those which vary in gender are called heterogeneous; those 
which vary in declension are called heteroclites. 

Heterogeneous Nouns, 

1. Masculine in the singular, and neuter in the plural ; such 
are, 

AvemuB, ^ Ismftrus, MGen&lus, Tsn&nus, 

Dindymiui, ^ Massicus, Pangseus, Tartarus, 

Taygetus. 
Plural, ^vemaj &c, ' 

2. Masculine in the singular, and masculine or neuter in the 
plural ; as, jocus, a jest ; plur. joci, or joca ; — locus, a place ; 
plur. tod, passages in books, topics ; loca, places ; — sestertius, 
a sesterce ; plur. sestertii, or sestertia. 

3. Feminine in the singular, and neuter , in the plural ; as, 
carbasus, a sail ; plur. carbdsa ; — Hierosolyma, -«, Jerusalem ; 
plur. Ilierosoljma, -drum ; — margarita, -<e, a pearl ; plur. mar^ 
garita, '•drum ; — ostrea, -«, an oyster ; plur. ostrea, 'drum ;— 
Pergamus; plur. Perg&na, 

4. Neuter in the singular, and masculine in the plural ; as, 
coelum, heaven ; plur. cobU ; — Elysium ; plur. Ely sit ; — Argos ; 
plur. Argi. 

5. Neuter in the singular, and masculine or neuter in the 
plural ; as, frtenum, a bridle; plur.yrtfm ox frtBua; — rastrum, 
a rake ; plur. rastri, or rostra ; — pugillctr, a writing tablet ; 
plur. pugilldres, or pugillaria. 

6. Neuter in the singular, and feminine in the plural ; as, 
ep&lum, a feast ; plur. epula ; — balneum, a bath ; plur. balnea, 
rarely balnea ; — nund^inum, a market-day ; plur. nundintB, a fair. 

7. Neuter in the singular, and feminine or neuter in the 
plural ; as, labium, a lip ; plur. labia, and labia, 

■ % 
Heteroclites, - 

^ 93. 1. Second or third declension n^ the singular, and 
third in the plural ; as, jugirum, an acre ; gen. jugiri, or 
jugiris; KhLjugire; plur., nom., and Eccjugera; gen.juge' 
rum ; abl. jug iris and jugeribus, from the obsolete jugus or 
juger. 

2. Third declension in the singular, and second in the plural 



DEFECTIVE NOUNS. 
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as, vaSf a vessel ; plur. vasa, drum. Ancile, a shield, has some- 
times anciHdrutn, m the genitive plural. 

Note. Variable nouns aeem anciently to have been redundant, and to 
have retained a part of eabh of their original forma. Thus, vasa, -^ncnu 
properly cornea from vasum; 4, but the £tter, together with tiie plural at 
«, became obaoletb. 



II. DEFECTIVE NOUNS. 
^ 94. Nouns are defective either in case or number. 

1. Nouns defective in case may want either one or more 
cases. Some are altogether indeclinable, and are called aptotes. 

Such are nouns in u in the singular ; as, comuy a horn : most nouns in t .- 
f<Mreign words : semis, a half: gU, a seed : cepe, an onion : the singular of 
milUf a thousand : words put tor nouns ; as, velle suum, for sua voUmUu^ 
his own inclination : and names of the letters of the alphabet. 

A noun which is found in one case only, is called a Monop* 
tote; if found in two cases, a Diploic; if in three, a Triptote; 
if in four, a Tetraptote ; and if in five, a Pentaptote, 

The following list contains most nouns defective in case : — 



Abactus, ace. pi. ; a driving away. 
Accitu, abl. ; a calling for. 
^ Admissu, aHA. ; admission. 
Admonitu, ail. ; admonition. 
JEa, not used in gen. pi. 
Affktu, obL; an addressing; — pi. 

affktus, -Ibus. 
Algtis, nom. ; algum, ace. ; algu, or 

-o, abl. ; cold. 
Ambage, abl.; a winding story; — 

]fl. ambages, -Ibus. 
Ambsum, ace. ; a loss. 
Aplustre, nom. and ace. ; thefiag of 

a skip;— pi. aplustria, or aplustra. 
Arbitratus, nom. ; -um, ace. ; -u, 

ahl.; judgment. 
Arcessitu, aSl, ; a sending for. 
Astu, nom., aec. ; a city. 
Astus, nom.; astu, abl.; craft; — 

astus, aee. pi, 
Cacoethes, nom., aec. ; an evil eua^ 

torn ;— cacodthe, nom. pi.; -e, 

mtd -es, aee. pi. 
Cetoe, aee.; a tDkaU;^-cete, nom. 

and au, pi. 
Chaos, nom., aee. ; ehao, oil. ; chaos ; 

— ^but, signifying a deity, Chaon, 

ace. [looking around. 

Cmsumspectus, nom. ; -um ; -u ; « 
Coacta, aU. ; constraint. 
4» 



Coelite, abl. ; pi. entire , inhabitantM 

of hetiven. 
Commutatum, ace. ; an alteration. 
Comp^dis, gen. ; comp6de, abl. ; a 

fetter ; — pi. comp6des,-ium,-Ibu8. 
Concessu, ahl. ; permission. 
Condiscipulatu, ubl. ; companion- 
ship at sclwol. 
Cratim, or -em, ace. ; -e, abl. ; a kur- 

die ;— pZ. crates, -ium, -Ibus. 
Daps, runn., scarcely used; dapis, 

gen. &c. ; a feast. 
Datu, ail. ; a giving. 
Derisui, dot. ; -um, ace. ; -u, abl. ; 

ridicule. 
Despicatui, dot. ; contempt. 
Dica, nom.; dicam, aee.; a legal 

^ocess ;-~dicaa, aee. pi. 
Dicis, gen.; as, dicis gratia, for 

form's sake. 
Ditidnis, gen. ; -i, dot. ; -em, aee. ; 

-e,abL; power. 
Dm, abl. ; in Uie day time. 
Divisui, dot. ; a dividing. 
Ebur, ivory ; — not used in the gen.^ 

dat., and ail. pi. 
EfHagitatu, abl. ; importunity. 
Ejectus, nom. ; a throwing out. 
Epos, aec. ; an epic poem. 
Ergo, aU. ; for the saU. 
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9, nam, ; a eonveyanee, 
regSy w&nts gen. pi. 
m, not used in the gen,^ 
and aU. pi. 
v»., ace. ; right, 
ahl. ; the throat ;~^l. fauces, 

3. 

'orch, wtintBgen.pl, 

k ;—pl. femina, -Ibus. 

abl.; a striking, 

torn, and gen.; -em, ace.; 

hi.; a door;— pi, fores, -Ibus. 

9m,; -tis, gen,; -tem, ace,; 

tbl. ; chance. 

;ui, abl. ; a deceiving, 

hut, nom., scarcely used; — 

is, gen.f &c. 

3, nom.f ace., ahl,; a rough 

lent ; — gaus&pa, ace. pi. 

rm., voc. ; a husbands sister.* 

ace. pi.; — gratibus, old.; 
ks. 

winter, not used in gen., 

and abl. pi. 

^nes, nom. 

n. and ace. ; the palm of the 

, ail.; an exhorting ;~^l. 

Ltlbus. 

gen. ; -e, aU. ; a shock;— pi. 

tibus. 

Itu, abl. ; vnthoitt advice. 

or -a, ace. pi. ; as, ad incltas 

;tus, reduced to a strait. 

abl.; indulgence. 

nom.pl. ; -as, ace. ; sacrifices 

! dead. 

acc.pl,; a denial; as, ire 
as, to denu. 
I, abl. pi, ; against one*s 

abl. ; without leave, 
nom.; disquiet, 
jom., ace. ; a likeness. 
, ahl. ; in the day time. 
,abl.; an invitation, 
mi., rarely used ;—pl, Joves. 
dat.; -um, aec.; -u, old.; 
ion. 

gen. ; -e, abl. ; an acre ;--pl. 
a, -um, -Ibus. * 

hi.; command, 
spot, wants gen. pi, 
H,; light, 
tw, £u. ; a mocktrTt* 



Lux, Hght, wants the gen. vl, 
Mandatu, abl. ; a command. 
Mane, nom., ate, ; mane, or -i, ahl. , 

m^nTiing. 
Mel, honey, not used in gen., dai,^ 

and abl. pi. 
Melos, ace.; mdody; — ^mele, nom., 

ace. pi. 
Metu8,/«ir, not used 'm gen., dat., 

and abl. pi, 
Missu, abl.; despatch ;--pl, missus, 

-Ibus. 
Monitu, aSl, ; admonition ;— pi, mon- 

Itus. 
Natu, abl. ; by birth. 
Nauci, gen. ; as, res nauci, a thing 

of no valvs. 
Nefas, nom.fTocc.; wickedness. 
Nemo, nobody, wants the voe. and 

the o^ 
Nepenthes, nom. ; an herb. 
Nex, death, wants the voc. ; — ^neces, ^ 

nam., ace. pi. 
Nihil, or nihXlum, nom.- and aec. ; 

'ifgen.; ••o,abl.; nothing, 
Noctu, abl. ; by night. 
Nuptui, dat.; -um, ace.; 'U,ahl.; 

marriage. 
Obex, nom.; -Icem, ace.; -Ice, or 

-jTce, ahl. ; a bolt ;—pl. oblces, • 

-jicibus. 
Objectum, ace. ; -u, aU. ; an inter* 

position ; — pi. objectus. 
Obtentui, dat. ; -u, abl. ; a pretext. 
Opis, gen. ; opem, aec, ; ope, abl. ; 

help ;—pl. entire. . 
Oppositu, abl.; an opposing;— pL 

oppositus. 
Opus, nom., ace. ; need. 
Ob, the mouth, wants the gen. pi. 
Panftces, nom, ; an herb. 
Pax, peace, wants gen, pi, 
Peccatu, ahl. ; sinning. 
Pectidis, gen.; -i, dot.; -em, aec.; 

-e, ahl. ;-—pl. entire. 
Pel&ge, nam., aec. pi. of pel&gus ; 

the sea. 
Permissu, abl. ; permission. 
Piscatus, nom. ; -i, gen. ; -um, aee. , 

-u, ahl. ; a fishing. 
Fix, pitch, wants gen pi. 
Ponao, abl. ; in weiglU. 
Preci, daL; -em, ace.; -e, abl. 

prayer ;-— pi. entire. 
Proc£rem, aec. ; « peer ;—pl. entira. 
Proles, qjfspring, wants ^en. pi. 
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Relatu, obL ; a rdoHon. 
Repetund&ram, gen. pL; -is, aM.; 

extortion, 
Rogatu, abl. ; a request, 
Rus, the country, wants gen., dot., 

and ahl, pi, 
Satias, itom. ; -item, ace. ; -ate, all. ; 

satiety, 
Secus, nam., ace. ; sex. 
Situs, nam.;, -um, ace; -u, ahl,; 

situation ; — situs, nom. and ace, 

pi. ; -ibus, abl. 
Situs, nom.; -Cis, gen.; -um, ace; 

-u, ahl. ; rust ; — situs, ace. pi, 
Sobdies, offspring, wants ^en. pi, 
Sol, the sun, wants gen. pi. 
Sordis, gen. ; -em, ace. ; -e, abl. ; 

filth; — pi, sordes, -ium, dx. 
Spontis,^?vn. ; -efUbL; of one's own 

accord. 
SuppetifB, nom. pi. ; -as, aec. ; sup- 
plies, 
Tabum, nom.; -i, gen.; -o, ahl.; 



Thus, not used in the gtn., dat.^ and 

abl. pi. 
Veprem, ace. ; -e, abl. ; a brier ; — pi, 

entire. 
VerbCris, gen, ; '■e,abl, ; a stripe ;— 

pi, verMra, -um, -jfbus. 
Vesper, nom,; -e or -i, abl,; the 

evening. 
VespSra, nom.; -am, ace; -€rft, 

abl,; the evening. 
VespSrus, nom. ; -o, dat. ; -um, aee, ; 

-o, abl, ; the evening. 
Vicis, gen.; -i, dat.; -em, ace.; -€, 

abl. ; change ;—pl, entire, except 

gen. 
Virus, nom. ; -i, gen. ; -us, ace. ; -o, 

abl,; poison. 
Vis, nom. ; vis, gen. ; vim, ace, ; vi, 

abl, ; strengm ;^pl, vires, -ium, 

&c. 
Viscus, nom. ; -6ris, gen. ; -Sre, o^Z. ; 

an internal organ. pl.yia6&xti,SLc 
Vocatu, ahl.; a calling; — ^yocatos, 

acfi. pi. 
Volape, or volup', nom., ace. ; pUa*- 

ure. 



gore, 
Tempe, nom., ace., voc. pi. ; a vale 
in Thessaly. 

To these maj be added nouns of the fifth declension, which either 
want the plural, as most of them are abstract nouns, or have in that num- 
ber only the nominative, accusative, and vocative. Res and dies, how- 
ever, have the plural entire. 

For the use of the vocative, also, of many words, no classical authority 
can be found. 

^ 95. 2. Nouns defective in number, want either the plural 
or the singular. 

la.) Many nouns want the plural from the nature of the things 
which they express. Such are names of persons, most names 
of places (except those which have only the plural), the names 
of virtues, vices, arts, herbs, metals, minerals, liquors, and com, 
most abstract nouns, and many others. 

The following list contains most other nouns which want the 
plural, and also some, marked p, which are included in the 
above classes, but are sometimes used in the plural. 



Aconiinm,tDo!fsbane, p. 
Adorea, com. 
A€r, the air, p. 
Ma. brass, money, p. 
Mther, the sky. 
JEvum, an age, p. 
Album, an Mum. 
Allium, garlic, p. 
Amicitia,/na»iu/^f/», p. 



Argilla, white clay. 
Avena, oats, p. 
Bals&mum, balsam, p. 
Balaustium, the flower 

of a pomegranate. 
Barathrum, a gulf. 
Galium, hardness cf 

skin.p 
Ctlor, heaif p. 



Carduus, a thistle. 
Cnro, flesh, p. 
Cera, wax, p. 
Cestus, the girdle of 

Venus. 
CicQta, hemlock, p. 
CfKnum, mud, 
Conta^um, a conta- 
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Crocus, 50^011, p. 

Cruor, blood, p. 

Cutis, the skin, p. 

Dilucalum, the dawn, 

Ebur, ivory, p. 

Electrum, tmbeTf p. 

Far, com, p. 

Fel, gaU. 

Fervor, heat, p. 

Fidea, faith. 

Fimus, dung. 

Fuffi, flight, B. 

Fumus, smoke, p. 

Furor, madness, p. 

Galla, an oak apple. 

Gelu, frost. 

Glarea, gravel. 

Gloria, glory, p. 

Glastum, tooad. 

Gluten, or 

Glutinum, fflue. 

Gypsum, tohite plaster, 

Hepar, the liver. 

Hesperus, the evening 
star. 

Hilum, the black speck 
of a bean. 

Hordeum, barley, p. 

Humus, the ffround, 

Inddles, the disposition, 

Ira, anger, p. 

Jubar, a sunbeam. 

Jua, Jtistice, law, p. 

Justitium, a law vaca- 
tion. 

Lstitia, jov, p. 

lAxisuor, faintnefs, p. 

Lardum, bacon, p. 

Latex, liquor, p. 



Letnm, death. 

Lignum, vHfod, p. 

LimuB, mud. 

Liquor, liquor, p. 

Lues, a plague. 

Lutum, day. 

Lux, light, p. 

Macellum, the shambles. 

Mane, the morning. 

Marmor, marble, p. 

Mel, honey, p. 

Meridies, nud-day. 

Mors, death, p\ 

Munditia, neatness, p. 

Mundus, female orna- 
ments. 

Muscus, moss. 

Nectar, nectar. 

Nemo, no man. 

Nequitia, wickedness, p. 

Nihil, nil, nihllum, no- 
thing. 

Nitrum, nitre. 

Ohlivio, f or getfulness, p. 

Omasum, ya< tripe. 

Opium, opium. 

Palea, chaff, p; 

Pax, peace, p. 

Penum, and 

Penus, provisions. 

Fi^T, pepper. 

Pix, pitch, p. 

Pontus, the sea. 

Prolubium, desire. ' 

Pubes, the youth. 

Pulvis, dust, p. 

Purpflra, purple, p. 

Quies, rest, p. 

Ros, dew, p. 

Rubor, redness, p. 



Sabfilo, gravel. 
Sabalum, sand. 
Sal (neut), salt;'-^ 

(masc.), p. 
Salum, the sea. 
Salus, safety. 
Sol, the sun, a day, p 
Sanguis, blood. 
Scrupdlum, a scnqde.^ 
Senium, old age, 
Siler, an osier, 
Sinapi, mtistard. 
Siser, a carrot, p. 
Sitis, thirst. 
Sopor, sleep, p. 
Specimen, an example, 
Spuma, /oam, p. 
Sulphur, s^alphur, p. 
Supellex, furniture. 
Tabes, a consumption. 
Tabum, gore. 
Tellus,the earth. 
Terror, terror, p. 
Thymum, thyme, p. 
Tribalus, -a thistle, p. 
Tristitia, sadness, p. 
Ver, spring. 
Verbena, vervain, p. 
Vesp^ra, the evening. 
Vetemum, and 
Vetemus, lethargy. 
Vigor, strengtii, p. 
Vinum, wine, p. 
Virus, poison. 
Viscum, and 
Viscus, birdlime. 
Vitrum, wood. 
Vulgus, the common 

people. 
Zingiber, ginger. 



<5>96. {b.) The names of festivals and games, and several 
names of places and books, want the singular ; as, Baccha^ 
nalia, a festival of Bacchus ; Olympia, the Olympic games •' 
Bucolica, a book of pastorals ; and the following names of 
places : — 



Acroceraunia, 


EcbaUna, 


Am^clffi, 


Esquilis, 


Artaxata, , 


Fundi, 


AthdnsB, 


Gubii, 


Baiffi, 


Gades, 


Ceraunia, 





Gemonis scaloB, 

Locri, 

Parisii, 

Philippi, 

Putedli, 



Susa, 

SyracQsflB, 

lliennopyliB 

Veii, 

VenetiflB 



TAoae In i more properly signify the people- 
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The following list contains most other nouns which wani the 
stngulttTy and dso some, marked $^ which are rarelj used in 
that number : — 



Acta, atU. 

Advereaiiay a numo- 
randum-book, 

iEstlva, BC. castra, sum- 
mer Quarters. 

Alpes, the Alps, s. 

AnnaleSy annals, s. 

AntflB, doorposts, s. 

Antes, ybr« ranks. 

Antis, a forelock. 

ApInsB, trifles. 

ArgutisB, witticisms f ». 

Arma, arms. 

ArtuB, the joints, s. 

Bellaria, sweetmeats. 

BigsB, a two-horse char' 
iot, 8. 

BraccaB, breeches. 

BranchisB, the gills of a 
.fish. ^ 

Breyia, shallow places, 

CalendsB, Calends. 

Cancelli, balustrades. 

Cani, gray hairs. 

Casaes, a hunter* s "netf^ a. 

CaulsB, sheep-folds, 

Celgres, light horse. 

CoBlites, the gods f b. 

Cibaria, victuals. 

Clitellra, panniers, 

Codicilli, writings. 

Crepundia, bawbles. 

CunabQla, and 

CunaB, a cradle. 

CjcVkden, the Cydadian 
islands, b. 

DeclmsB, tithes, a. 

DirvB, the Furies, s. 

Divitif, riches. 

Dnitdesy the Druids. 

Drjftdesy the Dryads, ■. 

Epdle, a banquet, b. 

Eumenldes, the Fu- 
ries, B. 

Ezcubise, waUhes. 

'Exeqnm, funeral rites. 

Exta, entraUs. 

ExuTiiBy spoils. 

FacetisDy pleasant say^ 
ings,§. 



FeiitB, haUdays. 

Fides, a stringed in- 
strument, B, 

Flabra, blasts. 

Fraga, strawberries, b, 

Fraces, the lees of oil. 

Gemini, twins, b. 

Genee, cheeks, b, 

Gerrs, trifles. 

Grates, thanks. 

Hab6nse, reins, a. 

Hyftdes, the Hyades, a. 

Hyberna, sc. castra, 
winter quarters. 

IduSftheides ofamonth. 

Ilia, the flank, 

Incunabala, a cradle. 

IndutisB, a truce. 

Induviee, clothes. 

Ineptiee, silly wit, a. 

Inf^ri, the gods below, 

InferiflB, sacrifices to the 
dead. 

Insecta, insects, 

Insidiffi, snares. 

Justa., funeral rites, 

Lactes, small entrails. 

Lamenta, lamentations. 

LapicidlniB, a stone- 
quarry. 

Latehrss, lurking places, 
a. 

LaurTces, young rabbits. 

Lautia, presents to for- 
eign ambassadors. 

Lemures, hobgoblins r 

Lendes, nits, 

LibSri, children, a. 

Lucfires, a tribe of the 
Romans. 

Ma^lia, cottages. 

Majores, ancestors, a. 

Manes, the shades, a. 

ManubisB, spoils of war. 

Mapalia, huts, a. 

Minaciee, atid 

MintB, threats. 

Miiiores, successors. 

McBnia, (Ae walls of a 
city. 



Multitia, garmentsflm^ 

ly wrought. 
Munia, ojues, 
Naiftdes, fountain 

nymphs, a. 
Nares, the nostrils, a. 
Natales, parentage. 
Nates, the haunaies, a, 
Nome, corroding sores, 

a. 
NonsB, the nones of a 

month. 
NugfiB, trifles. 
NundinoB, a fair, a 

mart. 
NuptioB, a marriage, 
Oblivia. J^orgetfuliuss, a 
OifucitB, cheats, a. 
Optimates, nobles, ■. 
PandectflB, pandects. 
Palearia, the dewlav, ■. 
ParietlnaB, old walls. 
Partes, a party. 
Pascua, pastures, a, 
Penates, household 

gods, a. 
Phal^roB, trappings, a. 
Philtra, love potions. 
Pleiades, tfie seven 

stars, a. 
Postfiri, posterity. 
Preebia, an ftmutet. 
Praecordia, the parts 

about the heart. 
PriinitiaB, first fruits. 
Procures, nobles, a, 
Pugillaria, or -ftres, a 

note-book, a. 
Quadrigrte, a four horse 

chariot, a. 
Quirites, citizens of 

Rome, a, 
QuisquilioB, refuse, 
ReliquiflB, a remainder, 

a. 
SalebrsB, ruggedplaees, 

a. 
SalinsB, a salt pit, 
Scalee, a ladder, a, 
Scatebne, a springs a. 
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a oroofn. 
Scruta, old clothes, 
Sentes, thorna^ s. 
Sponsalia, espousals. 
Stativa, sc. castra, a 

pitched camp, 
SupSri, the goas above, 
Tataria, winged shoes. 



TenebroB, darkness, 
Tesqua, rough places. 
Thermae, hot baths. 
Tormina, colic pains. 
Transtra, seats for row- 

erSf 8, 
TricsB, triJleSf toys. 



Utensilia, utensUs. 
WeHLvfby folding doors, 
Vepres, hrambles^ b. 
Vergilise, the seven stars, 
VindiciaB, a claim of 

liberty. 
yir|rulta, bushes. 



^ 97. The following differ in meaning in the different 
numbers : — 



JEdes, -is, a temple. 
i£de8, -ium, a house. 
Auiilium, aid. 
Auxilia, atudUary 

troops. 
Bonum, a good thing. 
Bona, property. 
Career, a prison. 
CarcSres, a goal, 
Castrum, a castle. 
Castra, a camp. 
Comitium, a part of the 

Roman forum, 
Comitia, an assembly 

for election. 
Cupedia, -», delieacy, 
Cupedias, -arum, and 
Cupedia, -drum, dain^ 

ties. 
Copia, plenty. 
Copies, forces. 
Facultas, abiHty. 
Facultates, wealth. 



Faia, a trick. 
False, scaffolding, 
Fastus, -us, priae. 
Fastus, -uum, arul 
Fasti , -drum, a calendar. 
Finis, an end. 
Fines, boundaries, 
Fortana, Fortune. 
FortansB, wealth, 
Furfiir, bran. 
Furftlres, dandruff. 
Gratia, /avor. 
GratioB, thanks, 
ImpedimeDtum, ahin- 

derance. 
Impedimenta, baggage, 
LitSra, a letter of the 

alphabet. 
Liters, an epistle. 
Lustrum, a space office 

years. 
Lustra, dens of wild 

beasts. 



Mos, custom. 
Mores, manners, 
Opis, gen. help. 
Opes, -um, powcTf 

wealth. 
OpSra, labor. 
Opgree, workmen, 
Plaga, a climate, 
PlagflB, nets, toUs. 
Principium, a beginr 

ning. 
Principia, the generaVs 

quartefs. 
Rostrum, a beak. 
Rostra, a pulpit or tri' 

hunal, 
Rus, the country, 
Rurtif fields, 
SalySaU. 
Sales, witticisms. 
Torus, a bed, a cord. 
Tori, brawny muscles. 



^ 98. The following plurals are sometimes used for the 
singular : — 



Alta, the A 
Animi, courage, 
Aurs, the air, 
CarinsB, a keel. 
Cervices, the neck, 
Colla, the neck, 
ComsB, the hair. 
Connubia, marriage, 
Corda, the heart. 
Corpora, a body. 
CrepuscQla, twilight. 
Currus, a chariot. 
Exilia, banishment. 
Frig6ra, cold, 
Gaudia,jo^. 
Gramlna, grass. 



GuttOra, the throat. 
Hymeniei, marriage, 
Je}unm,fasting. 
Ignes, love, 
Inffuina, the groin, 
JuDSB, a mane. 
Limina, a threshold, 
Litdra, a shore. 
Mensee, a service or 

course of dishes, 
Nieniffi, ajuneral dirge, 
Numina, the divinity. 
Odia, hatred. 
Ora, the mouth, the 

countenance. 
Or», confines. 



Ortos, a rising, the east. 
Otia, ease, leQure, 
Pectdra, the breast. 
Rictus, the jaws. 
Robdra, oalc, str^/ngth, 
Silentia, silence. 
Sinus, the breast of m 

Roman garment, 
TaedoB, a torch, 
TempSra, time, 
Thalami, marriage, or 

marriage-bed. 
Thura, franfdneense. 
Tori, a bed, a couch. 
Viae, a journey, 
Vultus, the cousOenofnce 
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III. REDUNDANT NOUNS. 

^99* Nouns are redundant either in termination, in 
declension, in gender, or in ,two or more of these respects. 

1. In termination: (a.) of the nominative; as, arhor, and 
vtrbosy a tree : (6.) of the oblique cases; as,tigris; gen. tigris^ 
-5)r -^dis ; a tiger. 

2. In declension ; as, laurus ; gen. -t, or h«5 ; a laurel. 

3. In gender; as, vtdguSf masc. or neut. ; the common 
people. 

4. In termination and declension ; as, senecta, -<s, and senec' 
tus, -utis ; old age. 

5. In termination and gender ; as, pileus, masc, and pileum^ 
neut. ; a hat. 

6. In declension and gender; as, penus^ -tl5, masc, and 
penusj -dm, neut. ; a store of provisions. 

7. In termination, declension, and gender ; as, menda, 'tB, 
fem., and mendum, -t, neut. ; a fault. 

The following list contains most Redundant Nouns of the 
above classes : — 



Abusio, and -us, -tl^, an abuse. 

Acinus, ajul -um, a grape-stone. 

Adagium, and -io, a proverb. 

Admonitio, and -us. Hfl5, an advising. 

^thra. and ifither, tke clear sky. 

AfTectio, and -us, -tl5, affection. 

Affaineinno, and -on, .Agamemnon. 

Alabaster, -tri, and -trum, an alabas- 
ter box. 

Aliinonia, «7u2 -um, aliment. 

AUuvio, and -es, aJUtod, 

Alveariuin, and -are, a bu-hive. 

Amar&cus, and -um, sweet marjoram. 

Anfnictum, and -us, -u#, a winding. 

Angiportum, and -us, -ASf a narrow 
loay. 

Antiddtus, and -um, an antidote. 

Aranea, and -us, a spider. 

Arar, and -ftris, t?ie river Arar. 

Arbor, and -os, a tree. 

Architectus, and -on, an architect, 

Attagena, and -gen, a woodcock. 

Avantia, ajid -ies, avarice. 

Augmentum, and -men, increase. 

Baccar, and -ttris, a kind of kerb. 

BacQlus, and -um, a staff. 

Iklteus, awd -um, a belt. 



Barbaria, and -ies, barbarism. 
Barbitus, arui -on, a harp. 
Batillus, and -um, afire shovel. 
Blanditia, and AeSj JuUtery. 
Bucclna, ahd -um, a trumpet. 
Bura, and -is, a pUmgh-tail. 
Buxus, and -um, theoox'tree. 
Calatnister, -tri, and -trum, a crisp- 

ing-pin. 
Callus, and -um, hardness of the skin* 
Cancer, -iri, or -^rw, a crab. 
Canitia, and -ies, hoariness. 
Capus, ajid Capo, a capon. 
Cassida, and Cassis, a helmet. 
Catlnus, and -um, a platter, 
Cepa, and -e, an onion. 
Clurogrftphus, and -um, a hand writ- 

ing. 
Cingala, -us, and -um, a girdU. 
Clypeus, and -um, a shield. 
Cocnlearium, -ar, and -are,' a spoon 
Colluvio, and -len^fJUh. 
Conimeutarius, and -um, a journal 
Compages, and -o, a joining. 
Conatum, and -us, -<l5, an attempt 
Concinnitas, and -todo, neatness. 
Consortium, and -io, partnership. 
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Contaginm, -io, and -es, contact. 
Comus, 'if or -is, a cornd'tree, 
Costus, and -urn, a kind of shrub. 
CrocirBf and •um, saffron. 
Crystallus, and -urn, crystal. 
Cubitus, and -um, a ^ubit. 
Cupidltas, and -pido, desire. 
Cupressus, -t, or -{is ^ a cypress-tree 
Culeus, and -um, a leathern hag. 
Delicia, and -um, a delight. 
Delphinus, artd Delphin, a dolphin. 
Desidia, and -es, sloth. 
Dictamnus, and -um, dittany. 
Diluvium, and -ies, a deluge. 
Domus, -t, or -iiSf a house. 
Dorsus, and -um, the back. 
Duritia, and -ics, hardness. 
EbSnus, and -um, ebony. 
Effigia, and -ies, an image. 
Elegeia, and -us, an ekgy. 
Elephantus, and -phas, an elepltant. 
Essfida, and -um, a chariot. 
Evander, -dri, and -drus, Evander, 
Erentum, and -us, -it;, an event. 
Exemplar, and -Are. a copy. 
Ficus, -», or '{iSyaJig'tree. 
Fimus, and -um, dung. 
Fretum, a7id -ue, -il*, a strait. 
Fulgetra, and -um, lightning, 
Galgrus, and -um, a hot. 
Ganea, and -um, a subterraneous 

room. 
Gibba, -us, and -er, -f-ri, a hunch. 
Glomus, -i, or -Urisy a ball of thread. 
Glutlnum, and -ten,^/«c. 
Gobius, and -io, a gudgeon. 
Gruis, and Grus, a crane. 
HebdomSda, and -mas, a week. . 
Hellebdrus, and -um, hellebore. 
Honor, atm/ -os, honor. 
H^ssopus, and -um, hyssop. 
Ihos, and -on, TVoy. 
Incestum, and -us, -iU, incest 
Intabus, and -um, endive. 
Jugalus, and -um, the throat. 
Juventa, -us, and -as, youth. 
Labor, and -os, labor, 
Lacerta, and -us, a lizard. 
Laurus, -i, or -uSf a laurel, 
Lepor, and -os, wit. 
Libraria, and -um, a book-case. 
Ligur, and -us, -UriSj a Ugurian. 
Lupinus, and -um, a lupine. 
Luxuria, and -ies, luxury. 
Mtsander, -dri, and -drus, Jimander. 



Materia, and -ies, materials. 
MedimnuB, and -um, a measure,. 
Menda, and -um, a fault. 
Milliarium, and -are, a mile, 
Modius, aruL -um, a measure, 
Mollitia, and -ies, softness. 
Momentum, and -men, motion, 
Muffil, and -Ilis, a mullet. 
MuTciber, -iri, or -^rw, Fu^can. 
Mulctra, and -um, a milk-pail. 
Munditia, and -ies, neotee^. 
Muria, and -ies, 6r/ne or pickle. 
Myrtus, -t, or -ti;, a viyrtle. 
Nardus, and -um, spikenard, 
Nasus, and -um, ^e no«6. 
Necessltas, and -Qdo, necessity. 
Nequitia, and -ies, wickedness. 
Notitia, are<i -ies, knowledge. 
Oblivium, and -\o,forgetfulness. 
Obsidiwn, and -io, a siege, 
(EdTpus, -if or -de^u, (Eaipus. 
Orpheus, -«, or -co*, OrpAeu;. 
Palatus, and -um, tAe palate. 
Palumba, -es, and -us, -fl;, a pigeon 
Papyrus, and -um, papyrus. 
Paupertas, and -ies, poverty. 
Pavus, and -o, a pm^ock. 
Penus, -6ris, or -«*, anrf Penunii 

provisions. 
Peplus, and -um, a veil. 
Perseus, -ci, or -eo5, Perseus. 
PileOs, and -um, a hat. 
Pinus, -e, or -il*, a pine-tree. 
Pistrina, and -um, a bake-house, 
Planitia, and -ies, a plain. 
Plato, and -on, Plato. 
Plebs, and Plebes, -ei, the common 

people. 
PostuUtum, and -io, a request. 
Prtesepes, -is, and -e, a stable, 
Projtextum, and -us, -As, a pretext. 
' Prosapia, and -ies, lineage. 
Rapa, and -um, a turnip. 
Requies, -etis, or -tff , rc^i. 
Rete, and -is, a tie^ 
ReticQius, and -um, a 59imZZ net, 
Rictum, and -us, -lU, the mouth. 
Ruscus, and -um, butcher's broom, 
Soevitia, and -ies, cruelty. 
Sagus, and -um, a soldier's cloak 
Sanguis, and -ffuen, blood. 
Satrdpes, and Satraps, a satrap. 
Scabritia, and -ies, roughness. 
Scobis, and Scobs, saiodust. 
Scorpius, ajid -io, a scorpion 
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Serobui, and Serobs, m iitth. Tabus, and -um, ^»r«. 

Segrmentom, «nd -men, a fUcB. Tap6tam, -fite, and -es, tapetiry. 

Segnitia, aita -iee, sloth, Teneritas, and -ttldo. softnut. 

Senecta, and -us, o^ age. Tiara, and -as, a turoan. 

Sensam, and -us, -iU, sent; Tignus, and -um^ a plank. 

Sequester, -tri, or -frtj, an umpire, llgris, •», or -idts, a ti^ger, 

Ses&ma, and -um, 5e5iifiM. Titanus, and Titan, Juan. 

Sibilus, and -um, a kissing, Tonitruum, ojid -trus, thtuider, 

Sinapi, and -is, mustard, Torale, ana -al, a bed covering. 

Sinus, and -um, a milk^pail, Trabes, and Trabs, a beam. 

SpwruA, and 'imif a spear, Tribala, and -um, a threshing mm- 
Spurcitia. and -len, fiuhiness, chine. 

Squalitaao, and 3qnaloT,JUthiness, Vesp^ra, -pfirus, and -per, the eoen^ 
Stramentum, tmd -men, straw, ing. 

Suffimentum, and -men, a perfume. \'inaceu8, and -um, a grap^-stane, 

Suggestus, and -um, a pulpit, \'iscu8, and -um, btrditme. 

Suppftrus, and -um, a veil, Vulgus, masc. and neut., the common 
Supplicium, and -icatio, a supplir peopU. 
cation. 

To these may be added some other verbals in us and to, and Oreek 
nouns m o and on; «s, JHo and Dion ; also some Greek nouns in es and 
e, which have Latin forms in a ; as, Atndes and Atrida, See § 45. 

Some proper names of places also are redundant in number ; as, Argos 
and Argi; Cuma and Cunue; Fidena and Fidena; ITubetLnd ThebtB. 

The di^rent forms of most words in the above list are not equally 
common, and some are rarely used, or only in particular cases. 



DERIVATION OF NOUNS. 

^ 100. Nouns are derived from other nouns, from adjec- 
tivesy and from verbs. 

I. From nouns are derived the following classes : — 
1. A patronymic is the name of a person, derived from thai 
of his father or other ancestor, or of the founder of his nation. 

Patronymics are properly Ghreek nouns, and have been borrowed from 
that language by the liitin poets. 

Most masculine patronymics end in Ides ; as, Priamldes^ a 
son of Priam ; RomuHda, the Romans, from their first king, 
Romulus. Those from nouns in eus usually contract ndes into 
ides ; as, Atrides, from Atreus, Those from nouns in as and 
e5, of the first declension, end in ddes ; as, JSneddes, from 
JEneas; but some, from nouns of this and of other declensions, 
end in iddes ; as, Anchisi&des, from Anchises , Abantiddes, from 
Abas. 

To masculine patronymics in ides, ^des, odes, and iddes, 

correspond feminines in t5, eis, as^ and ias ; as, Tynd&ris^ the 

daughter of Tynd&rus; Nereis, the daughter ofNereus ; The*' 

Has, the daughter of TkeMus ; ^etias, the daughter of Mite^ 

& 
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A feminine in iii« is also found ; as, Nertne, from Nereuh. 

Patronymici in des and n« are of the first declension ; those in is and tUf 
•ftheth&d. 

2. A patrial or gentile noun is derived from the name of a 
country, and denotes an inhabitant of that country; as, TVos, a 
Trojan man; TVoas, a Trojan woman; Macedo, a Macedo- 
nian; Samnis, a Samnite; from Trqja, Macedonia, and Sam^ 
nium. 

Most patrials are properly adjectives, relating to a noon understood ; 
as, homOf dviSf &c. 

3. A diminutive signifies a small thing of the kind denoted 
by the primitive. 

Diminutives generally end in lus, la, or lum, according as the 
primitive is masculine, feminine, or neuter. These terminations 
are usually added either to the nominative or to the root of the 
primitive : commonly u or cu is inserted before them ; as, ado' 
lescentuluSf a very young man, from adoUscens, a youth ; arula, 
a little altar, from ara; scutulum, a little shield, from scutum; 
fraterculus, muliercula, opusculum, from/rater, mulier, and opus. 

In some, d is inserted instead of u; ^,JiU6lus, from Jilius, 

A few diminutives end in leus ; as, eguuleus, from equus, a 
horse. 

Sometimes the root of the primitive is variously modified ; 
as, homunculus, aseUus, lihellus, from homo, aslnus^ and liher. 

Some diminutives differ in gender from their primitives ; as, 
ranunculus, scamillus, from rana and scamnum. 

4. Amplificatives are personal appellations, denoting an ex- 
cess of what is expressed by their primitives ; as, captto, one 
who has a large head, from caput, the head; naso, one who has 
a large nose, from nasus, the nose. 

5. The termination ium or itium, added to the root of a noun, 
indicates an assemblage of the individuals denoted by the prim- 
itive, or their ofiice or employment; as, collegium, an assembly 
of colleagues ; servitium, a collection of servants ; sacerdotium, 
the priesthood ; ministerium, a ministry ; from coUega, servus, 
scu^erdos, and minister. 

6. The termination imonium is added to the root of a few 
nouns, denoting that which gives to the primitives their char- 
acter ; as, testimonium, testimony ; vadimonium, obligation ; 
from testis and vas {vadis). 

7. The termination etum, added to the root of names of 
plants, denotes a place where they grow in abundance; as, 
fuercihsm, laureifim, fipom quercus, an oak, and laurus, a laurel 
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But some are irregular ; as, arhustuniy saHctum; from arboSf a 
tree, and scUix, a willow. 

8. The termination arium, added to the root of a noun, de- 
notes the place where the things signified by the primitive are 
kept; as, amarium^ pUmtarium ; from ams^ a bird, and p^on^a, 
a plant 

9. The termination t/e, also, added to the root of words de- 
noting animals, marks the place where they are kept ; as, 6o- 
vile, caprile, ovih ; from bos, an ox, caper , a goat, and ovis, a 
sheep. 

This and the preceding class are properly neuter adjectives. 

^101. II. From adjectives are derived the following forms 
of abstract nouns. See \ 26. 

1. The terminations ttaSy ia, itudo, and edo, are added to 
the root of the primitive ; as, cupiditas, desire ; audacia, bold- 
ness ; tnagnituao, greatness ; cUoedo, whiteness ; from cuptdus, 
audax, magnus, and cdbus. 

So atrodltaSf cnideUtaSy from airax and erutUUs ; eojuordiajperjidiaj from 
eoTieors and perfldus; similitadOf longiiUdOf from gimilis taiaUmgus; dtd' 
eedOj pinguedOf from dtdds andpinguis. 

When the root ends in «, the abstract is formed in Has ; as, 
piitasy piety ; anxietas, anxiety ; from pius and cmocius, 

Libertas, liberty, is contracted from liberitas ; and diffieuUaSf 
difficulty j ^om, difficiRtas, 

A few abstracts are formed in itus or tus, instead oittas; aa, 
sermtus, slavery ; juventus, youth ; from servits and juvems. 

Instead of ta, some adjectives in us add ifta, or ities, to the 
root ; as, avaritia, avarice ; justitia, justice ; from avdrtis and 
Justus ;—durities, hardness ; savities, cruelty ; from durus and 

S€BVUS, 

Consuetudo, custom, and mansuetudo, mildness, omit it in the 
termination, as their root ends in t, 

2. A few adjectives form abstracts in imonia ; as, acrimonia, 
tartness ; sanctimonia, sanctity ; from acer and sanctus. 

Abstracts are sometimes formed from the same adjective with 
different terminations ; as, claritas and claritudo, from clarus. 

Adjectives, as distinguished from the abstracts which are 
formed from them, are called concretes. 

^ 102. III. Nouns derived from verbs are called verbal 
nouns. 

The following are the principal classes : — 

1. The termination or, added to the first root of aTerb. 
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cially of a neuter yerb, denotes the action or state of the verb 
abstractly; as, amor, love; favors favor; mmror, grief; splen- 
dory brightness; from amOffaveOftnareo, and sj^lendeo, 

2. From many verbs abstracts are formed by adding ium to 
the first root ; as, colloquium, a conference ; gaudium, joy ; ex- 
ordium, a beginning ; from coUoquor, gaudeo, and exordior. 

Some words of this class are formed by changing final u, in 
the third root of the verb, into ium ; as, exitium, destruction ; 
solatium, consolation ; from exeo (exUu) and solor {soldtu), 

3. Some verbals are formed by adding ela, imonia, or imonium, 
to the first root of the verb ; as, hquela, speech ; querela, a com- 
plaint ; suadela, persuasion ; from loquor, queror, and suadeo ; 
— alimonia and alimonium, nutriment, firom alo ; — querimonia, 
a complaint, from queror, 

4. The termination mentum, added to the first root of the 
verb, generally with a connecting vowel, denotes a means for 
the performance of the action of the verb ; as, documentum, a 
means of teaching ; from doceo. So blandimentum, experiment 
turn, omamentum, from blandwr^ experior, and omo. 

The termination men has sometimes a similar signification ; 
as, legmen, a covering ; from tego. 

Some words of this class have no primitive verb in use ; as, 
atramenhiM, capillamentum, &c. 

5. The terminations &lum, bulum, and Mum, added to the 
first root of a verb, the two last with a connecting vowel, denote 
a means or instrument ; as, cingulum, a girdle ; jacuhtm, a jave- 
lin ; vehiculum, a vehicle ; vencdmhtm, a hunting-spear ; from 
ctngo, jacio, vtho, and venor. 

Some words of this kind are formed firom nouns ; as, acetalH 
ulum, a vinegar cruet ; tkuribulum, a censer ; from acetum and 
thus. 

6. Nouns formed by changing final u, in the third root of the 
Terb, into or and rix, denote respectively the male and female 
agent of the action expressed by the verb; as, adjutor, adjutrix, 
an assistant; fautor, fatttrix, a favorer ; victor, victrix, a con- 
queror ; from adjuvo {adjuhi),faveo (fautu), vinco (victu). 

The feminine form is less common than the masculine. 

Some nouns in tor are formed immediately fi'om other nouns ; 
as, viator, a traveller ; janitor, a door-keeper ; firom via and 
janua, 

7. Many abstract nouns are formed by changing final u, in 
ibe third root of a verb, into to and us ; as, actio ^ an action 
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eauHOf caution ; leeHo, reading ; from ago (actu), etweo (com- 
iu), lego (itciu) ; — cantus, singing ; visus, sight ; usus, use ; 
from cano (cantu), video {visu), utor (ti5ti). 

Nouns of both finrms, and of the same signification, are fre- 
quently derived from the same verb; as, concursio an& concur' 
suSf a running together ; motto and motus, 6lc. 

The termination ra, added to the third root of a yerb, some- 
times has the same signification as to and ti^ and sometimes 
denotes the result of an action; na,positura, position; vinctU' 
ra, a binding together; from^^ono (podiu), and vincio (vinctu) ; 
'-^cor^ectura, a conjecture; pictura, a picture; from conficio 
(conjectu) tind pingo (jpictu). 

One of the forms in to, us, and Ura, is senerallj used to the exclusion 
of the others, &nd when two or more are found, mey are usually employ- 
ed in somewhat different senses. 

8. The termination orittm, added to the third root of a verb, 
after u is removed, denotes the place where the action of the 
verb is perlbriped ; as, auditorium, a lecture-room ; conditorium, 
a repository ; from audio and condo, 

COMPOSITION OF NOUNS. 

^ 103* Compound nouns are formed variously :— 

1. Of two nouns ; as, rupicdjpra, a wild goat, of rttpes and 
copra. In some words, compounded of two nouns, the former 
is a genitive ; as, sencUusconsultum, a decree of the senate ; jtc- 
risconsuUus^ a lawyer. In others, both parts are declined ; as, 
respubRca, jusjurandum. See § 91. 

2. Of a noun and a verb ; as, arHfex, an artist, of ars and 
facio;^dicen, a harper, of ^£/t5 and cano; agricdla, a hus- 
bandman, of ^(fer and colo ; patridda, a patricide, of pater and 
cado. 

3. Of an fidjective and a noun ; as, (Bquinoctitsm, the equinox, 
of 4Bquus and nox ; mUkpeda, a millepede, of mille and pes. 

In duumvir, triumvir, decemvir, centumvir, the numeral adjec- 
tive is in the genitive plural. 

Remark. When the former part of the compound is a noun 
or an adjective, it usually ends in if. If the second word begins 
with a vowel, an elision takes place ; as, quinquennium, of quin- 
que and cmnus, 

4. Of an adverb and a noun ; as, nefas, wickedness ; nemo, 
nobody ; of ne, fas, and homo. 

5. Of m preposition and a noun ; as, thcairta, want of caie^ o£ 

S * 
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tit and cura. So intervaUum, the sp^ace between the ramparts ; 
pracordia, the vitals ; proverbium, a proverb ; subsellium, a seat ; 
superficies, a surface. 

When the former part is a preposition, its final consonant is 
sometimes changed, to adapt it to that which follows it : as, 
immortalttfis, imprudeniici. 



ADJECTIVES. 

^ 104. An adjective is a word which qualifies or limits 
the meaning of a substantive. 

Adjectives may be divided, according to their signification, 
into various classes ; as denoting, 

1. Quality ; as, bonus, good ; albus, white. 

2. Quantity; as, magnus, great; toius, the wh<^e. 

3. Matter ; as, abiegnus, made of fir ; aureus, golden. 

4. Time ; as, annuus, yearly ; hestemus, of yesterday. 

5. Place ; as, alius, high ; vicinus, near. 

6. Relation ; as, amicus, friendly ; aptus, fit 

7. Number; as, unus, one; secundus, second. These are 
called numerals. 

8. Possession ; as, heriUs, a master's ; patermn'. ^ z "mioK. 
These are called possessives. 

9. Country ; as, Romdnus, R(Hnan ; Arpinas, of Arplnum. 
These are called patrials, 

10. Part ; as, ullus, any one ; alter, another. These are call- 
ed partitives, 

11. Interrogation; as, quantus, how great ^t^o/ts, of what 
kind ? These are called interrogatives ; when not used inter- 
rogatively, they are called indefinites. 

12. Diminution ; as, parvulus, from parvus, small ; nuseHus, 
firom miser, miserable. These are called diminutives. 

13. Amplification ; as, vinosus and vinokntus, much given 
to wine ; auritus, having long ears These are called amplifi' 
caiives. 

DECLENSION OF AmJECTIVES. 

<^ 105. Adjectives are declines ike sabstantiTes, and ari 
0riAer of the Ant and secmid dedenm q, or of the thhrd only. 



AH^KCTIYSa — ^riBST AND SECOND DXCLSNIIOH. 



ADJECTIVES OF THE FIRST AND SECOND 
DECLENSION. 

The maflculine of adjectives that belong to the first and second 
declension, ends either in us or er. Those in us change us into 
afbf the feminine, and into urn for the neuter. Those in er 
add a for the feminine, and um for the neuter. The masculine 
in 115 is declined like don^nus; that in er like gener, or ager; 
the feminine always like musa ; and the neuter like regnum, 

Rbhaiik. One adieotiye, jofirr, 4kra, -ttniiii, Aill, ends in «r, tnd ths 
nasenKne is declined like gener. 

1. Bonus, good. 

Singular. 
Masc, Fern. NltvL 

N. bo'-nus, bo'-na, bo'-num, 

' O. bo'-ni, bo'-nae, bo'-ni, 

D. bo'-no, bo'-nae, bo'-no, 

Ae, bo'-num, bo'-nam, bo'-num, 

V, bo'-ne, bo'-na, bo'-num, 

Ab, bo'-no. bo'-ni. bo'-no. 

Plural 

N. bo'-ni, bo'-nae, bo'-na, 

O. bo-no'-rum, bo-na'-rum, bo-no'-rum, 

D. bo-nis, bo'-nis, bo'-nis, 

Ae. bo'-nos, bo'-nas, bo'-na, 

V. bo'-ni, bo'-nae, bo'-na, 

Ab. bo'-nis. bo'-nis. bo'-nis. 

In like manner decline 

Ay<tui, Mgk. TV^vmffaithfid. Lon'-gu0, long. 

A-Tt'-voi, eaoeiaus. Im'-prO-bus, wicked. Flef-nuSf fitU. 
Be^ug'-nui, kind. In-I'-quus, unjusL Tac'-I-tus, sUaU. 

lake 6aii«5 are also declined all participles in us 

2. Tener, tender. 

Singular. 

Masc. Ftm. N'e/uL 

N. te'-ner, ten'-€-ra, ten'-€-rum, 

a. ten'-S-ri, ten'-S-rae, ten'-e-ri, 

D. ten'-e-ro, ten'-e-rae, ten'-g-ro, 

Ae. ten'-g-rum, ten'-€-ram, ten'-€-rum, 

V. te'-ner, ten'-S-ra, ten'-6-rum, 

Ah. ten^-l^. ten'-S-ri. ten'-l^io. 
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Plural 

N, ten'-S-ri, ten'-e-MB, ten'-e-ra, 

O. tcn-e-ro'-rum, ten-e-ra'-rum, ten-e-ro'-rum, 

D. tcn'-g-ris, ten'-e-ris, ten'-6-ris, 

Ac, ten'-e-rosy ten'-e-ras, ten'-e-ra, 

V, ten'-6*-ri, ten'-e-rae, ten'-e-ra, 

Ah, ten'-e-ris. ten'-^ris. ten'-e-ris. 



In like manner are declined 



Aa'-per, rtmgjh. 
^'-tdi, foreign. 



Gib'-ber, crook-backed, Mi'-ser, wretched, 
La'-cer, torn, Pros'-per. prosperous, 

W'heTjfree. StJ-imyfiM. 

So also semper f and the compounds of gero and fero; as, laniger, 
bearing Wool ; optfer, bringing help. 

Note. Exter is scarcely used in the nominative singular roascu 
line. 

<^ 106, The other adjectives in er (except alter) drop the 
e in declension. 



Mase, 



Piger, shthfid. 
Singular, 

Fern, 



N. 


pi'-ger, 


pi'-gra, 


G. 


pi'-gri, 


pi'-grae, 


D, 


pi'-gro, 


pi'-grffi, 


Ac. 


pi'-grum, 


pi'-gram, 


V, 


pi'-ger, 


pi'-gra, 


Ah. 


pi'-gro. 


pi'-gri. 




V 


Plural. 


N, 


pi'-gri, 


pi'-grai, 


G. 


pi-gro'-rum, 


pi-gra'-rum. 


D, 


pi'-gris, 


pi'-gris, 


Ac, 


pi'-gros, 


pi'-gras, 


V, 


pi'-gri, 


pi'-graj. 


Ah, 


pi'-gris. 


pi'-gris. 



mid. 
pi'-grum, 

P»'-g"> 
pi'-gro, 

pi'-grum, 
pi'-grum, 
pi'-gro. 



pi'-gra, 

pi-gro'-rum. 

pi'-gris, 

pi'-gra, 

pi'-gra, 

pi'-gris. 



In like manner decline 

SJ'fKtjSuk, Ma'-cer, lean. 

A'-ter, Mack. Ni'-ger, Uack. 

Cre'-beTf frequent. Pul^cher,/otr. 

6Ia'-ber, smooth. Ru'-ber, red. 

In'-t£-ger, entire, Sa'-cer, sacred. 



Sca'-ber, rough 
Si-nis'-ter, Im, 
•rte'.ter,/oii/. 
Va'yfer, er^fly 



Dexter, rif^t, has 'ira, -truim, or -tifra, 4inemr 



AIMXCTITE8 — THIB«> DECLKNUOM. 



b7 



^ 107. Six adjectives in us, and three in er, have their 
genitive singular in ius, and the dative in », in all the genders :— 
Alius, muaker. Totiis, whoU, Alter, -tfln, -terum, tAe otAer. 
NulluB, no 0fM. Ullus, any. Uter, -ira, -tram, which of tkt two, 

8OI110, alone, Unus, one. Neuter, -tra, -trum, neither. 

To these may be added the other compounds of uter, — namely, mterpu^ 
each ; uteratrnque, uterUbet, and utervisy which of the two you please ; ^n. 
utriusquef Sm '.—also, aUerUer, one of two ; gen. aJUanOriut^ uSi somfftimei 
eJuriMS MtriMS i dot. alteriUri, So oUeruterfue. 







Example. 








Singular, 






Mcuc 


Fnn. 


JVeuf. 


N. 


u'-nas. 


n'-na. 


u'-num. 


G. 


u-nl'-us,* u-ni'-us, 


tt-nr-uSy 


D. 


u'-ni, 


u'-ni, 


u'-ni, 


Ac, 


u'-num, 


u'-nam, 


u'-num. 


V. 


u'-ne, 


u'-na. 


u'-num^ 


Ah. 


u'-no. 


u'-n&. 


u'-no. 



The plural is regular, like that of bonus, 

RxMARK I. Alius has aUud in the nominative singular neater, and 
in the genitive tUius, contracted for aliius, 

S. Some of these adjectives, in ancient anthon, form their genitivt and 
dative regularly, like bonus, tener, orpiger. 



ADJECTIVES OF THE THIRD DECLENSION. 

^ 108. Some adjectives of the third declension have three 
terminations in the nominative singular ; some two ; and others 
only one. 

I. Those of three terminations end in er, masc ; is, fern. ; 
and e, neut ; and are thus declined :— 





Acer, sharp. 








Singular, 






Mase. 


I\m, 


Ahif. 


N. 


a'-cer. 


a'-cris. 


a'-cre, 


G. 


a'-cris, 


a'-crb, 


a'-cris, 


D, 


a'-cri, 


a'-cri, 


.a'-cri, 


Ac. 


a'-crem 


a'-crem, 


a'-cre, 


V. 


a'-cer, 


a'-cris, 


a'-ere, 


Ab, 


a'-cri. 


a'-cri. 


a'-cri. 



*Se« ^15. 



JV. 


a'-eres, 


G. 


a'-ori-um, 


D. 


ac'-rl-bus, 


Ac. 


a'-cres, 


V. 


a'-cres, 


Ah. 


ac'-rf-bu8. 



S8 ADJECTIVES THIRD DECLSN&ION. 

Plural. 

a'-cres, a'-cri-a, 

a'-cri-um, a'-cri-um, 

ac'-rS-bus, ac'-ri-bus, 

a'-cres, a'-cri-a, 

a'-cres, a'-cri-a, 

ac'-rl-bus. ac'-ri-bus. 

In like manner are declined the following only : — 
Al'-i-cer. churfvl, Pa-lus'-ter, marshy. Sil-yes'-ter, voody, 

Cam-per-ter, of a plain. Pe-des'-ter, on foot. Ter-res'-ter, terresirimi. 
CeV-^-hetf famous. Sa-Ia'-ber, wholesome. Vol'-tt-cer, winged. 

B-qoM'-tei, eauestrian. 

Celer, swift, has eeUrist eelire; gen. celiriSf &c. 

RxMAiiK 1. The nommatiye singular masculine sometimes ends in 
tf , like the feminine ; as, sakUter, or salnbris. 

2. Voltkcer has um in the genitive plural. See § 114. 

^ 100. II. Adjectives of two terminations end in 1 5 ibrthe 
masculine and feminine, and e for the neuter, except compar- 
atives, which end in or and us. 

Those in t«, c, are thus declined : — 

Mitis, mild. 
Singular. Plural. 

M.irF. JV. Jlf.*.jP. JV. 

N. mi'-tis, mi'-te, N. mi'-tes, mit'-i-a,* 

O. mi'-tis, mi'-tis, G. mit'-i-um,* mit'-i-um, 

D. mi'-ti, mi'-ti, 2>. mit'-I-bus, mit'-i-bus, 

Ae. mi'-tem, mi'-tc, Ac. mi'-tes, mit'-i-a, 

F. mi'-tis, mi'-te, V. roi'-tes, mit'-i-a, 

Ai. mi'-ti. mi -tL Ab. mit'-i-bus. mit'-!-bus. 

In like manner decline 
Ag'-l-lis, acHve. Dul'-cis, sweet. In-col'-tl-mis, safe. 

Bre'-vis, sAoft. For'-tis, hrafoe. Mi-rab'-i-lis, wonderfiU. 

Cru-d6''lis, cruel. Gra'-vis, heavy. Om'-nis, all. 

TreSf three, is declined like the plural ofmitis. 

^ llO* All comparatives except plus, more, are thus de- 



clined : — 



Mitior,* milder. 

Singular, 
M. fy F. JV. 

N* mit'-i-or, mit'-i-us, 

O, mit-i-6'-ris, mit-i-o'-ris, 

D. mit^i-5'-ri, mit-i-o'-ri, 

Ac. mit-i-o'-rem, mit'-i-us, 

V. mit'-i-or, mit'-i-us. 

Ah, mit'i-d'-re, or ri. mit-i-6'-re, or ri. 



* Avooaneed with ' t -v m, &e. Bea ^ ML 
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PbiraL 
M. fy F. A*. 

N. mit4^'-res, mit-i-o'-ra, 

O. mit-i-o'-rum, mit-i-o'-rum, 

2>. mitri-or'-T-bus, mit-i-or'-T-bus, 

Ac. miui-o'-res, mit-i-o'-ra, 

V. mit-i-6'-res, mit-i-o^-ra, 

Ab, mit-i-or'-i-bas. mit-i-or'-i-bus. 

In like maimer decline 

Al'-ti-or, higher. Fe-lic'-i-or, happier. Pru-den'-ti-or, morBpnh 

Bre'-vi-or, shorter. For'-ti-or, hraver. dent. 

Cru-de'-li-or, more cnuL Gra'-yi-or, heavier . U-be^-ri-or| more fertiU 

Dul'-ci-or, stoeeter. 

Plus, faore, is thus declined : — 
Singtdar. Plural. 

JV. M.^F. A*. 

JV. plus, JV. plu^-res, plu'-ra,rareZypluria 

G. plu'-ris, G. plu'-ri-um, plu'-ri-um, 

D. , D. plu'-r!-bus, plu'-ri-bus, 

^e. plus, ^c. plu'-res, plu'-ra, 

r. f V. J — — — , 

M. —_ . M. plu'-ri-bus. plu'-ri-bus. 

So,in the plural numher only ^eomplureSf a great many, 

^ 1 1 !• III. Other adjectives of the third declension have 
but one termination in the nominative singular for all genders, 
and they all increase in the genitive.* 

Thej are thus declined : — 



» 


Felix, hap'py. 




Singtdar. 


/ 




M.fyF. 


AT. 


N. 


feMix, 


feMix, 


G. 


fe-li'-cis, 


fe-li'-cis. 


D, 


fe-li'-ci, 


fe-li'-ci, 


Ac. 


fe-li'-cem, 


fe'-lix, 


V. 


feMix, 


fe'-lix, 


Ab. 


fe-li'-ce, or ci. 

PIuraL 


fe-li'-ce, or ci. 


N. 


fe-lF-ces, 


fe-lic'-i-a,t 


G. 


fe-lic'-i-um,f 


fe-lic'-i-um, 


D. 


fe-lic'-i-bus, 


fe-lic'-7-bu8. 


Ac. 


fe-ir-ces, 


fe-lic'-i-a. 


V. 


fe-lI'H5es, 


fe-lic'-i-a, 


Ab. 


fe-lic'-i-bus. 


fe-lic'-i-bus. 



* 8enex, tefdtf old, bad anciently eenXcit or senicis. 

t Pronounced/e-lM&'-e-iM», &c SeeM10,Exfi.,%BdLn, 



so ▲OJXCTiyES-r-OBLIt.UK CASKS. 





Prsesensy present. 




Singular, 






M.^F. 


a: 


N. 


pras'-sens, 


prse'-sens, 


G. 


prs-seii^-tis, 


prae-sen'-tis, 


D. 


praB-8en'-ti, 


prae-sen'-ti, 


Ac. 


prs-sen'-tem, 


prae'-sensy 


V. 


prae'-sens, 


praB'-sens, 


Ah. 


prs&-8en'-te, or ti. 


pras-sen'-te, or ti 




^ Plural. 


N. 


pne-sen'-tes, 


pr8B-seii<-ti-a,* 


O. 


prsB-sen^-ti-am, 


prae-sen'-ti-uiiiy 


D. 


praB-sen'-t!-bas, 


praB-sen'-ti-bu8, 


Ac. 


prsB-sen'-tes, 


prae-sen-ti-a. 


V. 


prae-sen'-tesy 


praBHsen'-ti-a, 


Ab. 


prae-sen'-ti-bus. 


prae^n'-ti-bus. 



In like manner decline 

An'-daz, -fteiB, bM. Par'-tl-oeps, -Ipis, par- Soa'-pef , -Ytu, «<;/«. 

Com'-poe,-dti8,ma«<er^. 'tieipant. Sup'-plex, -Icis, m|n 

Fe'-rox, -Ocifl, jZ«rce. Pne'-pes, -8tui, nnft, puant, 

In'-i^em, -tis, huge, So'-lersi -tis, tnrewd. 

All present participles are declined like prasens. 



RULSS FOR THE ObLIQ^UE CaSES OF AdJECTIYES OF THE 

; * Third Declension. 

• \ GENITIVE SINGULAR. 

^112* Most adjectives of the third declension form their 
i Lg^iutive singular like noans of the same termination. 

\ \ Th« following may here be specified : — 
\ Of those ines, 

\ Some have itis ; bb, kebes, dull ; perpeSf peipetaal ; prapeSf swift ; tnd 

\ tares J slender ; — (LoebpleSf nch, has etis;) — 

Some Itts ; as, dives y rich ; soapes^ safe ; ana fuperjtof, survivinf ;— 
Some Idis ; as, desesy slothfoi ; and reses^ sluggish. lSiris» 

Bipesy two-footed, and tripes, three-fiioted, hxwe pldis.PvbeSyhaEvm* 
Compos, master of, and impoSf unable, have 6tis. 
Psmox, lasting all night, has noetis, 
OdebSf unmarried, has this; intercuSf intercutaneous, iids. 
Those in eeps, compounds of eaputf have djfUis; as, anceps^ doubtiU; 
prtBceps, headlong. 

Those in cors, compounds of cor, have cordis; as, eoneort, agreehif. 
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ABLATIVE SINGULAR. 

^ 1 13, 1. Adjectives of the third declension, of two or 
three terminations, except comparatives in or, have always i in 
the ablative. 

2. Compaxatives, and participles in ns used as participles, 
have rather e than t ; and such participles in the ablative abso- 
lute have always e. 

3. Adjectives of one termination have e or t in the ablative. 

NOMINATIVE AND GENITIVE PLURAL. 

The neuter of the nominative plural ends in ta, and the gen- 
itive plural in turn ; but comparatives in or, with vetus, old, and 
uber, fertile, have a and um. 

Exceptions in the Ablative Singular and Genitive PluraL 

^ 1 14. 1. The following adjectives have e in the ablative 
singular, and um in the genitive plural : — 

Bicorpor, ttoo-bodUd, ImpQbes, heardLeas. Sospes, safe, 

Bipes, two-footed, Juvenis, young, Superstes, surviving. 

Caelebs, unmarried. Pauper, poor, Tricorpor, three-bodied. 

Compos, master of, Princeps, chief, Tricuspis, three-forked, 

Discdlor, particolored, Puber, or -eSfJuU-groum, Tripes, three-footed. 

Iinpos, unable. Senez, old, 

2. The following, which have e or t in the ablative singular, 
have um in the genitive plural : — 

Ales, loin^ed. Dives, rich, Quadrtiplex,/<mrfoZ(2. 

Artlfex, skUful. Deggner, degenerate. Supplex, suppliant. 

Cicur, tame. Impar, une^^taL, Triceps, three-headed. 

Com par, equal. Inops, poor. Vigil, watchful. 

Dispar, unequal. Prepes, sw\ft. 

To these may be added locUples^ rich ; sons, guilty ; and insons^ inno- 
cent ; which have um or ium in the genitive plural. VolXkcery winged^ 
though its ablative is in i, has um in the genitive plural. 

3. Memorj mindful ; immimoTy unmindful ; par, equal ; and uber, fertile, 
have i only in the ablative ; but all, except par^ have um in the genitive 
plural. 

NoTK. The ACCUSATIVE PLURAL of adjectives of the third declension, 
as of nouns, sometimes ends in ew or iff, instead of es. See § 85. 

IRREGULAR ADJECTIVES. 
^ 115. Some adjectives are defective, others redundant 

DEFECTIVE ADJECTIVES. 

1 Many adjectives, denoting personal qualities or attributes, 
want the neuter gender, unless when occasion^Y^ \o\w^^ v^ ^ 
neater substantive used figuratively. Such vr« \Vi^ l(j^o^9nio%^— * 
6 



REDnin>A2IT ADJECTIYKS. 



BicorpoTi DegSner, loops, Memor, Redux, Supples, 

Bipef, Dives, Insons, Pauper, Benex, Tncorpor, 

Cselebs, Impos, Invltus, Partlceps, Sons, Vi^. 

Ck>n8or8, hn^heit, Juyfinis, Princeps, Sospes, 

Ck>mpo8, Industrius, Locflples, Puber, or -es, Superstes, 

Vietrix and uUrix are feminine in the singular, seldom neuter ; in the 
plural, they are feminine and neuter. Such verbals partake of the nature 
of substantives and adjectives. They correspond to masculines in lor. 
See § 102, 6. 

2. The following want the genitive plural, and are rarely 
used in the neuter gender : — 

ConcdUfTf deseSf hebeSf perpes, reseSf teres f versiedUnr, 

3. Some adjectives are wholly indeclinable. 

Such are fntgij temperate ; nequam, worthless ; sat or satis, sufficient ; 
semisj half; the plurals oHquot, tot, quot, toHdem, auotquot ; and the cardi- 
nal numbers from quaiuor to centum inclusive, ana also miUe. 

4. The following adjectives are used only in certain cases : — 

Billcem, ace. ; doubly-tissued. — pi. plures, -a, nom., ace. ; -ium, 

Cetera, cet£rum, tne rest, wants the ^en. ; ibus^ dot., abl. § 110. 

nom. sing. mase. Potis, nom. stng. and pL, all gen- 



DecempUcem, ace. ; tenfold* 

Exspes, nom. ; hopeless. 

Inquies, nom.; -€tem, ace. ; -fite, aJbi. ; 

restless, 
Mactus, and macte, nom.; macte, 

ace. ; increased ; — ^macti, and 

mactsB, nom. pL 
Necesse, and necessum, nom., ace.; 

necessary. 
Plus, nom., aec. ; pluris, gen. ; more; 



ders; able. 
Pote, nom. sing., for potest ; possible, 
SeptempIIcis, gen. ; 'Ce,abl.; seven' 

fM. 
Siremps,*nom.; sirempse, abl.; o- 

Hke. 
Tantundem, nom., ace.; tantldem, 

Jen. ; so much. 
cem, ace.; trebly-tissued; tri- 
llces, ace. pi. 



REDUNDANT ADJECTIVES. 



^116. The following adjectives are redundant in termi- 
nation and declension. Those marked r are more rarely used. 

Opulens, and -lentus, rich. 
Precox, -cdquis, and -cdquus, eaHy 
ripe. 



AcclTviSj and -us, r, ascending. 
Auxilians, and -ius, auxiliary. 
BijOffis, and -us, two-nohed. 
Decnvis, and -us, r, descending. 
Exanimis, and -us, r, lifeless. 
Hil&ris, and aim, churfid.. 
Imbeciilis, r, and -us, weak, \less. 
Imptibes, and -is, -is or -Iris, beard- 
Inermis, and -us, unaarmed. 
Infrenis, and -us, unbridled. 
Inquies, and -etus, restless. 
Jocularis, and -ius, r, laughaHe. 
MultitQges, r, and -i (plur.), i 
mcM. 



Proclfvis, and -us, r, ineUned down 

wards. 
Quadrijag^s, and -us, four-yoked. 
Semianlmis, and -us, half-alive. 
Semiermis^ and -us, kaJf-armed. 
Semisomnis, and -us, haJlf-asleep. 
Sinffularis, and -ins, single. 
SulHimis, and -us, r,.high. 
Unanlmis, r, and -us, tinamtiurcf. 
Violens, r, and -lentus, violent. 



To the above may be added some adjectives in sr and is ; as, mUtoer and 
^n^, cslid§r and -iris 



mjMSRAL ADJEcnycs. 



NUMERAL ADJECTIVES. 



^117. Numeral adjectives are divided, into three 
principal chases— ^Cardinal, Ordinal^ and DisirUnUive. 

I. Cardinal numbers are those which answer the question 
• How maoy?' They are. 



VnuB, 




one. 


I. 


Dno, 




two. 


n. 


Tres, 




three. 


m. 


Quataor, 




four. 


nil. or IV. 


Quinque, 




Jive. 


v. 


Sex, 




SIX. 


VI. 


Septem, 




seven. 


VII. 


Octo, 




ei^ht. 


VIII. 


Novemi 




rune. 


VTTTT. or IX. 


Decern, 




ten. 


X. 


UndScim, 




eleven. 


XI. 


DuodScim, 




twdve. 


XII. 


TredScim, 




thirteen. 


XIII. 


QuatuordScim, 




fourteen. 


XIIIl. or XIV 


Quindecim, 




fifteen. 


XV. 


Sedgcim, or sezdScim, 


sixteen. 


XVI. 


SeptendScim, 




seventeen. 


XVII. 


OctodScim, 






XVllI. 


Novendgcim, 




nineteen. 


XVIIll. or XIX. 


Viginti, 




twenty. 


XX. 


Viginti unos, or 
unus et viginti, 


} 


twentif-one. 


XXI. 


Viffinti duoj or i 
duoetYigmti,&e. < 


twenty-two. 


XXII. 


Triginte, 




thirty. 


XXX. 


Qaadraginta, 




forty. 


XXXX. or Xl^ 


Qcdnquaginta, 




m- 


L. 


SezBginta, 




sixty. 


LX. 


Septuagintft, 




seventy. 


LXX. 


Octoginta, 




eighty. 


LXXX 


Nonaginta, 




ninety. 


LXXXX. or XC. 


Centum, 




a hundred. 


C. 


Centum unus^ or 
centum et unus, 


,&c.;; 


a hundred and one. 


CI. 


Ducenti, -8b, -a, 




t$o hundred. 


CC. 


Trecenti, 




three hundred. 


CCC. 


Quadringenti, 




four hundred. 


CCCC. 


Quingenti, 




five hundred. 


iq, or D. 
IOC, or DC. 


Sexcenti, 




six hundred. 


Septingenti, 




seven hundred. 


lOCC, or DCC. 


I>ctingenti, 




ofhtkundrtd. 


lOCCC, or DCCC. 


Nongenti, 




mne hundred. 


lOCCCC, or DCCCC 


MiS, 




d thousand. 


CIO, or M 
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^ b^ milie; '^ ] ^^ Oumsand, CIOCIO, or MM. 

^ qZquie" "^C } ^'^^ thousand. 100. 

Decern millia, or) a -i j ^^rz-v^x 

decie.mille, \ tm thousand. CCIOO, 





M. 


A*. 


du'-o, 


6. 


da-d'-mm, 


Z>. 


du-o'-bu8, 


^e. 


du'.-o8,orda'-0| 


K 


du'-o, 


M. 


du-6'-bua. 



Remarks. 

^118. 1. The first three cardinal numbers are declined; 
those^ from four to a hundred inclusive are indeclinable ; those 
denoting hundreds are declined like the plural of bonus. 
For the declension ofunus and tres, see ^^ 107 and 109. 
Duo is thus declined : — 

Plural 

F. JV. 

du'-iB, du'-o, 

du-a'-rum, du-d'-ram, 
du-a'-bus, du-d'-busy 
du'-as, dn'-o, 

du'-e. du'-o, 

du-a'-DUf. du-o'-bus. 
IhOrumf dudrunif are often contracted into <2«iim, especially when 
Joined with mUlium. 

JJmbo, both, is declined like duo. 

2. The cardinal numbers, except unus and miUe, are used in 
the plural (mly. 

The plural of unus is used with nouns which haye no sin^kur, or 
whose singular has a different sense from the plural ; as, una castra, one 
camp ; una iBdes, one house. So also with nouns denoting several things 
considered as one whole ; as, una vesHmemta, one suit of clothes. 

3. Thirteen, sixteen, seventeen, and eighteen, are often expressed bj 
two numbers united by el; thus, decern et tres^ decern et sex^ decern et sep^ 
tenij decern et octo ; in which the larger number usually precedes. 

From twenty to a hundred, the smaller number with et is put first, or 
the larger generally without et; as, untis et vi^nti, or viginti unus. Above 
one hundred, the larger precedes, with jor without et; as, centum et foats^ 
or centum unus ; trecenti sexaginta sex, or treeenH et sexaginta sex. Et is 
never twice used. 

4. For eighteen,] twenty-eight, Ac, and for nineteen, twenty-nine, Ac. 
(excepting sixty-eight and sixty-nine), a subtractive expression is more 
frequent uian ihe additive form ; as, duodeviginti, two from twenty ; im- 
deeiginiiy one from twenty ; duodetriginta, wmetrigintaf &c. Neither Ml 
(unus) nor duo can be declined in these expressions. 

5. The poets sometimes make use of numeral adverbs in expresnnff 
MBuU cardinal numbers ; as^ his «ez, for duodicim ; bis centum for duaHiH 
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Nmnbera above a hundred thousand are alwaja expreaaed in thia way ; 
aa, dedes eerUtan miUia; but the cardinal numbers after the adverba are 
•ometimea omitted ; as, dedes eenUna, i. e. mUUa ; dedeSf i. e. centum 
mtUUa. 

6. MUle is used either as a substantive or an adjective. 

When taken substantively, it is indeclinable in the singular number, 
and, in the plural, has miUia, mUUum, mUUbua, &c. ; as, nnue homUmtm, a 
thousand men ; duo milUa hominum^' two thousand men, Ao, When 
miUe is declined in the plural, the things numbered are put in the geni- 
tive, as in the preceding examples, imless a declined numeral comes 
between ; as, kaouit tria tniUia treeentos milUes. 

As an adjective, rnilU is plural only, and indeclinable ; as, miUe hoMlneSf 
a thousand men ; bis mille kominlbuSy with two thousand men. 

7. Capitals were used by the Romans to mark numbers. The let- 
ters employed for this purpose were C. I. L. V. X^ which are, there- 
fore, called Jfwneral fjetters. I. denotes on«; V.Jive; X. ten; 1i> fifty; and 
C. a hundred. By the various combinations of these five letters, all the 
different numbers are expressed. 

The repetition of a numeral letter repeats its value. Thus, II. signi- 
fies ttoo; III. three; XX. twenty ; XXX. thirty; CC. two hundred f%Ai. 
But V. and L. are never repeated. 

When a letter of a less value is placed before a letter of a greater, the 
less takes awav what it stands fat £rom the greater ; but being placed 
after, it adds what it stands for to the greater ; thus, 

IV. Four. V. Five. VI. Six. 

IX. Nine. X. Ten. XI. Eleven. 

XL. Forty. L. Fifty. LX. Sixty. 

XC. Ninety. C. A hundred. CX. A hundred and ten. 

A thousand was marked thus, CIO, which, in later times, was contracted 
Into M. Five hundred is marked thus, 10, or, by contraction, D. 

The annexing of O to 10 makes its value ten times greater ; thus, lOO 
marks five thousfmd; and 1000,^2^ thousand. 

The prefixing of C, together with the annexing of 0, to the number 
CIO, makes its value ten times greater ; thus, CClOO denotes ten thou- 
Maud; and CCCIOOO, a hundred thousand. The Romans, according 
to PHny, proceeded no further in this method of notation. If they had 
occasion to express a larger number, they did it by repetition ; thus, 
CCCIOOO, CCCIOOO, sonified tioo hundred thousand, <&c. 

We sometimes find thousands expressed by a straight line drawn over 
the top of the numeral letters. Thus, ill. denotes three thousand ; X., 
tern thousand. 

^ no. 11. Ordinal numbers are such as denote order or 
rank. They all end in us, and are declined like bonus ; as, 
primus, first ; secundus, second. 

III. Distributive numbers are those which indicate an equal 
division among several persons or things ; as, siuguli, one by 
one, or each ; 6iwt, two by two, or two to each, &c. They are 
declmed like the plural of bonus, except that they usually have 
MR for orum m the genitive plural. 

The following table contains the ordinal and distributive 
numbers, and the corresponding numeral nd^erVMix- 
6* 
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1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 

20. 

21. 
22. 

30. 

40. 

50. 

60. 

70. 

80. 

90. 
100. 
200. 
300. 

400. 

600. 
600. 
700. 
800. 
900. 



Ordinal, 

Primus, first 

Secundus, seeotut, &c. 

Tertius. 

Quartus. 

Quintus. 

SeztuB. 

Septimus. 

Octavus. 

Nonus. 

Declmus. 

Undecimus. 

Duodecimus. 

Tertius declmus. 

Quartus declmus. 

Quintus declmus. 

SextuB declmus. 

Septimus declmus. 

Octavus declmus. 

r^onus declmus. 
C VicesImuS; or > 
\ Tigesimus. 5 

Vices! mus primus. 

Viceslmus secundus. 
C Triceslmus, or ) 
\ trifiresimus. J 

Quadrageslmus. 

Quinquageafmus. 

Sezagesimus. 

Septuagesimus. 

Octogesimus. 

Nonageslmus. 

Oenteslmuii. 

Ducenteslmus. 

Trecenteslmus. 

Quadringenteslmus. i 

Quingenteslmus. 

Sexcentesimus. 

SeptingenteslmuB. 

OctingrentesfmuB. 

Nongentesimus. 



Distnbutice, 

Singdli. 

Bini. 

Terni, or trini 

Quatemi. 

Quini. 

Seni. 

Septeni. 

Octdni. 

NovenL 

Deni. 

Undeni. 

Duodsni. 

Terni deni. 

Quatemi deni. 

Quini deni. 

Seni deni. 

Septeni deni 

OctSni deni. 

r^oveni deni. 

Viceni. 

Viceni sin^li. 
Viceni bini. 



1000. Milleslmus. 
9000. Bis milleslmus. 



Triceni. 

QuadragSni. 

Quinquageni. 

Sexagem. 

Septuageni. 

Octogeni. 

NonagSni. 

Centcni. 

Duceni. 

Treceni, or trecentsni. 

Quadringeni, or ^ 
quadringenteni. y 

Quingeni. 

Sexceni, or sexcenteni. 

Septingeni. 

Octingeni. 

Nonag6ni. 
f Milleni, or > 

> sin^la millia. ) 
I Bis milleni, or ) 
[ bina millia. ) 



Muneral Adxtrbg 

Semel, onct. 

Bis, twice. 

Ter, thrice, 

Quater^^ourttmef 

Quinquies, &jo, 

Sexies. 

Septies. 

Octies. 

Noyies. 

Decies. 

Undecies. 

Duodecies. 

Terdecies. 

Quaterdecies. 

Quindecies. 

Sedecies. 

Decies et septiei. 

Duodevicies. 

Undevicies. 

-Vicies. 

Semel et vicies. 
Bis et vicies, &jq 

Tricies. 

Quadragies 

Qiiinquagies. 

Sexagies. 

Septuagies. 

Octogies.. 

r^onagies. 

Centies. 

Ducenties. 

Trecenties. 

Quadringenties. 

Quingenties. 

Sexcenties. 

Septingenties. 

Octingenties. 

Noningenties 

Millies. 
Bis millies. 



Remarks. 

V 1 ^^* 1* Instead of jmrnttf, friar is used, if two only are spoken 
of. Alter is oilen used for secundus, 

2. From thirteen to nineteen, the smaller number is usually put first 
without et ; as, tertius dedimus — sometimes the larger, with or without e^; 
MM, deeimus et tertiuSy or dedlmus tertius. 
Twentjr'Grat, thiiiy-Gtaif &c.f are ofUn exp res sed by umw et vieeAnmt 
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umt9 et trieeHmus. &c.; and twenty-second, &c., by duo^ or alUr et vieeA' 
muSf &c.y in whicL duo is not changed. In the other compound numbers, 
the larger precedes without etf or the smaller with et ; as, meeslmus. quoT' 
tus. or quartus et vicesimus. 

^ For eighteenth, &c., to fifty-eighth^ and ibr nineteenth, &c., to fifty- 
ninth, duodevieesimus, &c., and undemceHmutf &c., are often used. 

3. In the dlstributiyes, ei^teen, thirty-eighty forty-eight, and nineteen 
and twenty-nine, are often expressed by dtudeotdm, &c., and undtniUm^ 

dEC. 

4. Distributiyes aie sometimes used by the poets for cardinal numbers ; 
as, hiiui spidSdaj two darts. So likewise m prose, with nouns that want tht 
singular ; as, bintenvpticBf two weddings. 

^ The singular of some distributiyes is used in the sense of a multiplica- 
tiye ; as, btnuSf twofold. So temnsj quinus, sepUnus, 

5. For twenty-eight times and thirty-nine times, duodetrides and tau2e- 
qtiadragies are found. ' 

^121. To the preceding classes maybe added the fol- 
lowing : — 

1. MuUipUcatives, which denote how many fold. They all 
.end iaphx, and are declined like felix; as, 

Simplex, sinffle. QuadrQplex, fourfold. 

Duplex, twofoldf or double. QuincQplex, jiee/odi^. 

Triplex, threefold. Centfiplex, a hundredfold. 



2. Proportionals f which denote how many times one thing is 
greater than another ; as, duplus, twice as great ; triplus, quad' 
ruplus, octuplus, decuplus. They are declined like bonus, 

3. TemporalSf which denote time ; as, bimus, two years old ; 
trimus, three years old ; quadrimus, &c. Also, biennis, of two 
years' continuance; quadriennis, quinquennis, &c. So bimestris, 
of two months' continuance; trimestris, &c. 

4. Those which denote how many parts a thing contains; as, 
binariuSf of two parts ; temarius, &c. 

5. Interrogatives ; as, quot, how many ? quotus, of what num- 
ber ? quotini, how many each ? quoties, how many times ? Their 
correlatives are, tot, totldem, so many ; aliquot, some ; which, 
with quot, are indeclinable ; toties, so often ; aUquoties, several 
times. 

COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES. 

^ 122* Adjectives may be divided into two classes — ^those 
which denote a variable, and those which denote an invariable 
quality or limitation. 

Thus, bonus, good, altus, hi^h, and opdeus, dark, denote variable attri- 
butes ; but aneus, brazen, tnolex, threefold, and diumus, daily, do no* 
admit of difibrent degrees in tneir signification. 
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The relations of inferiority, eqaality, or superiority, which 
different objects bear to each other, in regard to variaole quali- 
ties, are expressed in Latin in different ways. 

Inferiority may be denoted by prefixing to an adjective the 
adverbs mintis, less, and mininU, least ; as, jucundus^ pleasant ; 
miniksjucundus, less pleasant ; minimi jucundus, least pleasant 

A small degree of a quality is indicated by sub prefixed to 
an adjective; as^ difficiUs, difficult; subdiffidLlts^ somewhat 
difficult 

Equality may be denoted by tarn followed by qudm ; <eque 
followed by ac, &c. ; as, hebes aque etc pecus, as stupid as a 
brute. 

<^ 123. The relation of superiority, to which alone the 
name of comparison is commonly applied, is denoted either by 
prefixing to an adjective certain adverbs or prepositions, or by 
peculiar terminations. Various degrees of superiority are de- 
noted with different degrees of precision, by the prepositions 
per and prtB prefixed to adjectives, and by different adverbs, and 
other qualifymg clauses. The terminational comparison, and 
its equivalent form, expressed by the adverbs magis, more, and 
flumm^, most, prefixed to the adjective, denote not a precise, 
but only a relative, degree of superiority. 

That form of an adjective which simply denotes a quality, 
without reference to other degrees of the same quality, is 
called the positive degree ; as, altus^ high ; mitis^ mild. 

The degrees of relative superiority are two — the com- 
parative and the superlative. 

The comparative denotes that the quality belongs to one 
of two objects, or sets of objects, in a greater degree than to 
the other ; as, altior, higher ; miiior, milder. 

The superlative denotes that the quality belongs to one 
object, or set of objects, in a greater degree than to any of 
the rest ; as, altissmus^ highest ; mitissimus, mildest. 

Remarks. 

1. The comparative is also used to denote that, at different times, or in 
different circumstances, a quality belongs to the same object in difierent 
degrees ; as, est sapientior qtihm clim fiat, he is wiser than he was for- 
merly. 

2. The comparative sometimes expresses the proportion between two 
qualities of the same object ; as, est djocHor quhm sapiaUior, he is mor9 
learned than wise ; that is, his learning is greater than his wisdom 
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Masc. Fern. Nent 
^ 124. The terminational ) . 

comparative ends in ] '"^^ *^' '"*' 

the terminational superlative in issHmus, issima, issimum. 

These terminations are added to the root of the positive ; as, 

alius, altioT, altissimus; high, higher, highest. 

mitis, mitior, mtVissimus; mild, milder, mildest. 

feUx, gen,feBci3yfelicior,feUc\ssimus ; happy, happier, happiest. 

In like manner compare 

Arc'-tus, strait. Ca'-rus, dear. Cle'-mens, o^en. -tis, mereifid. 

Ca'-pax, capacious. Cni-de'-lis, cruel. In'-ers, gen. -tis, sluggish. § 23. 

IRREGULAR COMPARISON. 

^ <^ 125* 1. Adjectives in er form their superlative by adding 
^ rimus to that termination ; as, acer, active ; gen. acris ; compar- 
ative, acrior ; superlative, accrrimus. 

In like rasjuieT pauper y pauperrlmus. Vetus has a similar superlativOi 
veterrimusy as if nova veter, 

2. Seven adjectives in lis form their superlative by adding 
, Umus to the root ; — 

Facilis, facilior, facillimus, ^"^^ 

Difficilis, difficilior, difiicilllmus, difficult. 

Gracilis, gracilior, ffracilllmus, slender, 

Humllis, nuinilior, numilllmus, law, 

Imbecillis, imbecillior, imbecilllmus, weak, 

Similis, similior, ' simiUimus, like, 

Dissimilis, dissimilior, dissimilllmus, urUike, 

3. Five adjectives in ftcus derive their comparatives and 
superlatives from obsolete adjectives in ens : — 

Beneflcus, beneficentior, beneficentisslmus, ben^ficenl, 

Honoriflcus, honorificentior, honorificentissimus, honorable, 

Magniflcus, magnificentior, magnificentissimus, splendid, 

Muniflcus, mimificentior, munificentisslmus, liberal, 

Maleficus, maleficentissimus, hurtful. 

Adjectives in dicens und'Dolens form their comparatives and superlatives 
regularly ; but instead of those positives, forms in dicus and volus are 
more common ; as, 

Benevidens, or benevdlus, benevolentior, benevolentisslmus, benevoleni, 

4. These five have regular comparatives, but irregular super* 
latives : — 

Dexter, dexterior, dexttmus, right. 

ExtSra, (Jem.) exterior, extlmus, or extrCmus, outward. 
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Pofltfira, ifim.) posterior, postrSmus, or postamiu, kind, 

Inf^nis, inferior, inf Imus, or iinus, law. 

Supdrusy superior, supremus, or suminus, high. 

The nominatiTe singular of postira does not occur in the maaculine, 
•nd that of exUra wants good authority. 

5. The following are very irregular in comparison : — 

Bonus, melior, optlmus, groodf better, best. 

Malus, pejor, pesslmus, badf loorse, worst. 

Magnus, major, maximus, greatf greater^ ereaUsL 

Paryus, minor, minimus, ottZe, less, least, 

Multus, -^_- plurlmus, ^ 

Multa, plurima, > nutcA, more, most 

Multum, plus,* plurimum, ) 

Nequam, nequior, nequisslmus, worthless, 

Frugi, fi-ugaiior, frugalisslmus, frugal. 

All these form their comparatives and superlatives &om obsolete adjec- 
tives, except magtmsj whose regular form& are contracted. 

DEFECTIVE COMPARISON. 

^ 126. 1. Seven adjectives want the positive :— 

Citerior, citlmus, nearer. Prior, primus, /ormer. 

Deterior, deterrlmus, toarse. Propior, proximus, nearer. 

Interior, intlmus, inner. Ulterior, ultimus, /artAer. 
Ocior, ocissimus, swifter. 

2. Eight want the terminational comparative : — 

Consnltus, consultisslmus, skilful. Par, parisslmus, equal, 

FalsuB, falsissImus,/aZ«e. Persuasus, persuasissTmum (neo* 
Indj^tus, inelytisslmus, renowned. ter), persuaded, 

Invictus, invictisslmus, invincible, ' Sacer, sacerrlmus, sacred. 
Merltus, meritisslmus (rarely used), 
deseroing. 

3. Eight have very rarely the terminational comparative : — 

Aprleus, apricisslmus, sunny, Fidus, fidissImus,/aitJ^/i(Z. 

BeUus, bellisslmus,^7te. Invltus, invitisslmus, unwiUing. 

Comis, comisslmus, courteous. Novus, novisslmus, new, 

Diversus, diversi'sslmus, different, Vetus, veterrimus, old, 

4. The following want the terminational superlative : — 

Adolescens, adolescentior, > j.^-.__ Ingens, ingentior, great. 

Juv^nis, iunior, J ^ ^' Licens, licentior, extravagant. 

Al&cer, alacrior, active, Longinquus, longinquior, distanL 

C<BCus, coecior. blind. Opimus, opimior, rich. 

Diutumus, diuturnior. Lasting Proclivis, proclivior, ) inclined 

Jejunus, }ei\mioT, fasting. Pronus, pronior, ) dowttwards 

Infinltus, iniinitior, unlimited. sequior, worse. 

* See ^110. 
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Propiiiqaiuiy propinqaior, neighbor' Senez, senior, M. 

tng, Silvester, or silvestris, silveftrior 
Salutaris, salutaiior, salutary, woody. 

Satis, sufficient ; satius, pr^erahU, Sinister, sinisterior. UfL 

Satur, saturior, full, Supinus, sUpinior, lying on the back. 

The superlative ofjyvgnis and adolescens is supplied bv nunlmue naiUf 
youngest ; and that of senex by masamus natu, oldest. The comparativef 
minor natu and major nata sometimes also occur. 

Most adjectives also in {/» . sUs, and Wis^ and many in Anue^ ivif, and 
inqtms^ have no terminational superlative. , 

5. Many adjectives have no terminational comparative or sa- 
perlative. Such are, 

(a.) Adjectives in bundus, imuSf inuSf orus, most in tmu^ and those in 
us after a vowel (except qvusy Tet assiduus^ egregius, enguus^ f*^"* 
strenuus, and va^wiSf are sometimes compared by change of termination. 

(&.) The following — almus^ calmts^ eanus, cicur, dauduSf deginer, delirus 
dispary egenttSy impar, iivoiduSf lacer'f memor, mirus, jfradUuSy prcBcox^ ru" 
diSf salvuSf sospeSf tndg&riSy and some others. 

<$> 127* The comparative and superlative may also be 
formed by prefixing to the positive the adverbs metgis, more, and 
maxitn^, most ; as, idoneus, fit ; magis idoneus, maxitne idoneus. 

Vcdde, imprimis y apprime, admddum, &c., and the prepositions 
pra and per, and sometimes perqiuxm, prefixed to an adjective^ 
denote a high degree of the quality. 

The force of the comparative is increased by prefixing eticm, 
even, or yet ; and that of both comparative and superlative, by 
prefixing longe, or multdy much, far ; as, long^ nobilisstmus, 
longe mdior ; iter multd facilius, multd maxima pars. 

Qudm before the superlative renders it more emphatic ; as, 
gudmdoctisstmus, extremely learned ; qudm celerrime, as speedily 
as possible. 

AH adjectives whose signification admits of different degrees, 
if they have no terminational comparison, may be compared by 
means of adverbs. 

Instead of the comparative and superlative degrees, the posi- 
tive, with the prepositions prtB, ante, prceter, or supra, is some- 
times used ; as, prce nobis beatus (Cic), happier than we ; ante 
alias pulchritudtne insignis (Liv.), most beautiful. Sometimes 
the preposition is used in connection with the superlative ; as^ 
aante alios pulcherrimus omnes (Virg.) 

Among adjectives which denote an invariable quality or 
limitation, and which, therefore, cannot be compared, are those 
denoting matter, time, number, possession, country, part, inter- 
logation ; also compounds oijugum, somnus, gero^ and /era, and 
many others. 
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DERIVATION OF ADJECTIVES. 

^ 1 28. Derivative adjectives are formed chiefly firoiH 
nouns, from other adjectives, and from verbs. 

I. Those derived from nouns and adjectives are called 
denominatives. The following are the principal classes : — 

1. The termination eus, added to the root, denotes the ma- 
terial of which a thing is made ; as, aureus, golden ; argenteus, 
of silver ; ligneus, wooden ; viireus, of glass ; from aumm, 
argentum, &/C. 

The termination tnus has sometimes the same meaning ; as, 
adamantinus, of adamant; cedrinus, of cedar; from adamcu 
and cedrus. 

The termination eus is found only in possessives of Greek 
origin ; as, Achilleus, of Achilles ; Sophocleus, &c. 

2. The terminations dlis, dris. His, atilis, icius, icus, ins, and 
inus, denote belonging or relating to ; as, capitdUs, relating to 
the life ; from caput, 

Soeomitidlis, regcUis ; JipolUndris, eonsttIdri8,populdris; civilis, koatfUSf 
juvenilis; aqiuUlU3,fiuviatllis; trilmnicitts,patrieiiis ; belllcus, civlcus, Ger^ 
manicus ; accusatoritts, imperatoriujs, reg'ms ; canlnus, equinus, fennus ; 
from comitia, rex, Apollo, consul, popfUus, civis, &c. 

The termination His sometimes expresses character; as, 
hostilis, hostile ; puertUs, boyish ; from hostis and puer. 

3. The termination arius generally denotes profession or oc- 
cupation ; as, argentarius, a silversmith ; from argentum ; — 
coriarius, statuarius; from corium and statua. When added to 
numeral adjectives, it denotes how many parts a thing con- 
tains. See § 121, 4. 

Some of this class are properly substantives. 

4. The terminations 05^5 and lentus denote abundance, fril- 
ness; as, antrndsus, full of courage ; /rat/rfti/en^t/s, given to fraud; 
from animus and fraus. So lapidosus, vinosus, turbulentus^ 
violentus. Before lentus, a connecting, vowel is inserted, which 
is commonly u. 

Adjectives of this class aie called ampl^icatives. See § 104, 13. 

5. From" adjectives are formed diminutives in the same man* 
ner as from nouns ; as, dulciculus, sweetish ; duriusculus, some- 
what hard ; from dulcis and durus. So lentOJus, miseUus, par* 
vulus, &c. See § 100, 3, and § 104, 12. 

6. From the names of places, and especially of towns, are 
derived adjectives in ensis, inus, as, and dnus\ denoting of o? 

belonging to such places. 
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Thai from Athina is formed AtheniensiSi Athenian ; Irom Cinifue, Caw 
tunsis. In like manner, from cagtra and dreus come castrensiSf drcensis. 

Those in inus are formed from names of places ending in ia and ium ; 
BBfJiriaafJiricimis; Caudiuniy Caudinus; Cayitolium, Capitollnus; Latiumf 
Latlmu. Some names of towns, of Greek origin, with other terminations, 
also form adjectives in inus ; as, Tarentumf Arentinus, 

Most of those in as are formed from nouns in urn ; some from nouns in 
a ; as, ArfUnum^ Jirpinas ; Capinay Capinas. 

Those m dnus are formed from names of towns of the first declension, 
> or frt>m certain common nouns; as, AIha, Albdnus; Romay Romdnus ; 
CunuEf Cumdntis; Theb(B{ I%dfdnus ;—f(mSj fontdnus ; mons^ montdmts; 
urbSf vrhdnus. 

Adjectives with the termination dnus are also formed from 
names of men ; as, Sulla, Sulldnus; Tullius, Tullidnus, 

Names of towns in polis form adjectives in politdnus ; as, 
NeapdUs, Neapolitdnus, 

Greek names of towns geiierally form adjectives in ius ; as, 
HhodUSi Rhodius ; Lacedamon, Lacedcemonius ; — but those in 
a form them in mus ; as, Larissa, Larissaus ; Smyrna, Smyr' 

fUBUS.' 

7. A large class of derivative adjectives, though formed from 
nouns, have the terminations of perfect participles. They 
generally signify ircanw^ ox furnished with ; as, * 

alatus, winged ; barbatiiSj bearded ; galeatus, Iielmeted ; aurlttLS, long- 
eared ; turrtttts, turreted ; comiUtLS, norned ; from oZa, barba, galea, 
iUiriSf &c. 

^ 129. II. Adjectives derived from verbs are called verbal 
adjectives. Such are the following classes : — 

1. The termination bundus, added to the first root of the 
verb, with a connecting vowel, which is commonly that of the 
verb, has the general meaning of the present participle ; as, 

errahuadnSy moribundusy from errOy morioTj and equivalent to errans, 
moriens. In many the meaning is somewhat strengtliened ; as, graJhda- 
kunduSy full of conffratulations ; la^mabundvSy weeping profusely. 

Most verbals in Zundus are from verbs of tlie first conjugation, a few 
from tliose of the third, and but one from tlie second and fourth re- 
spectively. 

Some verbal adjectives in cundus have a similar sense ; as, ruhicunduSy 
vereeunduSy from rubeo and vereor, 

3. The termination tdus, added to the root, especially of 
neuter verbs, denotes the quality or state expressed by the 
verb ; as, 

algtdusy cold ; calldusy warm ) madXduSy moist ; rapiduSy rapid ; from 
dlgeoy caleOy madcOy rapio. 

3. The termination MliSy added to the root of a verb, with 
its connecting vowel, denotes passively, capability, or deseft ; as, 

amabiiiSy worllw to be loved j credlbilisy deserving credit ; p/aca6tlis^^ws3 
to be appeased; from amo, credo, plwo, 
7 
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In adjectiTei of thii fomii derired from verbs of the third conjugation 
the connecting yowel is t ; sometimes also in those from verhn of the second 
conjugation, t is used instead of e ; as, horriiHUa, terrHnUSf from herrf 
and ttrreo. 

This termination is sometimes added to the third root, with a change of 
u into t; is,JlexibiliSf coctibiliSf sensibiliSf &om flecto (Jlexu), &c. 

4. The termination llis^ added either to the first root of a 
verb, or to the third root, after u is removed, has usually a pas- 
sive, but sometimes an active sense ; as, 

agiUSf active ; fiexllis, easv to be bent ; dttcClUsy ductile ; «uaZ»,'sewed ; 
cocalMj baked ; fertllis, fertile j from ago^ &c. 

5. The termination icius or itius, added to the third root of 
the verb, afler u is removed, has a passive sense, as Jictitius, 
feigned ; conductitius, to be hired ; suppostiitius, substituted, 
from Jingo (Jictu), &c. 

6. The termination az, added to the root of a verb, denotes an 
inclination, oflen one that is faulty ; as, audax, audacious ; lo- 
quax, talkative ; rapax, rapacious ; from audeo, loquor, rmpio. 

<5> 130. III. Adjectives derived from participles, and re- 
taining their form, are called participiais ; as,- amans, fond 
of; doctus, learned. 

IV. Some adjectives are derived from adverbs, and are called 
(idvet dials ; as, crastvnus^ of to-morrow ; hodiemuSf of this day ; 
from eras and hodie, 

V. Some adjectives are derived from prepositions, and may 
be called prepositionals : as, contrarius, contrary, from contra: 
postirus, subsecfuent, from post. 



COMPOSITION OF ADJECTIVES. 

^131. Compound adjectives are formed variously : — 

1. Of two nouns; as, capripes, goat-footed— of cc^cr and 
pes ; ignicdmus, having fiery hair — of ignis and coma, 

2. Of a noun and an adjective ; as, noctivagus, wandering in 
the night — of ?iox and vcigus. 

3. Of a noun and a verb ; as, comtger, bearing horns — of 
comu anifgero; lettfer, bringing death — of letum and fero. 
So camivorus, causidicus, ignivdmus, lucijugus, particeps. 

4. Of an adjective and a noun ; as, cequtsvus, of the same 
age — of cBquus and ccmm ; celertpes^ swifl-footed — of celer and 
pes, ^ So centimdnus, decennis, magnanimus, misericors, unan- 
tmis, 

5. Of two adjectives ; as, centumgeminuSf having a hun 
dred arms; mu^icdvus, having many caN\l\e». 
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6. Of an adjective and a verb ; as, bremHiquens, speaking 
briefly — of brevis and hquor; magnificus, magnificent — of mag" 
itus Bnd facto, 

T Of an adjective and a termination; as, quaUscunque^ 
quotcunque, uterque. 

Remark. When the former part of the compound is a noun 
or adjective, it usually ends in t. If the second word begins 
with a vowel, an elision takes place ; as, magnanlm s — of mag- 
f»«S5 and animus, 

8. Of an adverb and a noun ; as, bicarpor, two-bodied — of bis 
and carpus. 

9. Of an adverb and an adjective ; as, malefidus, unfaith- 
ful ; malesdnus, insane. 

10. Of an adverb and a verb ; as, beneftcus, beneficent — of 
bene SLndfacio; mahvdlus, malevolent — of male and volo, 

11. Of a preposition and a noun ; as, amensj mad— of a and 
mens. So consors, decdhr, deformis, implumis, inermis. 

12. Of a preposition and an adjective ; as, concdvus^ con- 
cave ; inftdus, unfaithful. So impromdus, percdrus, prasdiveSj 
subaHndus. 

13. Of a preposition and a verb ; as, continuus^ continual — of 
con and teneo; inscius^ ignorant — of in and scio. So prascipuus^ 
promiscuus, superstes. 

Remark. When the- former part is a preposition, its final cohsonant it 
y>metimes changed, to adapt it to that which follows it ; as, impmdsnt'^ 
of til and prudens. 

PRONOUNS. 

^ 132. A pronoun is a word which supplies the place 

cf a noun. 

There are eighteen simple pronouns : — 

£go, /. Hie, this or he. Suus, his, hers, it^ &Jt, 

Tu, thou. Is, that or he. . Cujus ? whose t 

Bui, of himself, &c. Quis ? who ? Noster, our. 

Die, that or he. Qui, who. Vester, yoffr. 

Ipse, hims^f Mens, my. Nostras, o^ our country 

lite, that or he. Tuus, thy. Cujas ? of what country 7 

Three of these — ego, tu, and sui — are substantives ; the re- 
maining fifteen, and all the compound pronouns, are adjectives. 

Eeo and tu aic a species of ap]>ellatiyes of general application. *Effo is 
usecThy a speaker, to desl^ate himself; £u, to designate Uie person whom 
fce adc&esses. Eg9 ia of Sie first person, tu of the second. 
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Sui 18 also a general appenative, of tlie third person, and has always a 

pflexive signification. The obhque cases of ego and tu are also used re- 

flexively, when the subject of the proposition is of the first or second 



The remaining pronouns are adjectives, as they serve to limit the mean- 
ing of substantives ; and they are pronouns, because, like substantive 
pronouns, they may designate any object in certain situations or circum- 
atances. 

MeuSf tuus, suiu, noster^ vester, and nostrasy have the same extent of sig- 
nification as the substantive pronouns from which they are derived, and are 
equivalent to the genitive cases of those pronouns. 

Pronouns, like substantives and adjectives, are declined ; but 
they all want the vocative, except tUy mens, noster^ and nostras, 
Sui also, from the nature of its signification, wants the nomina- 
tive in both numbers. 

The substantive pronouns take the gender of the objects which 
they denote. The adjective pronouns, like adjectives, have 
three genders. 

SUBSTANTIVE PRONOUNS. 

^ 133* The substantive pronouns are thus declined : — 

Singular, 

N, e'-go, J. tu, thou. 

G. «.e'-i. ./ «. tu'-i. of tkee. { ^^J^' ^ 

D. m\''Yk\ytome, tiV-i,* fo </ic«. sib'-i,*^(?A«m5c/f,&c. 

Ac, me, me, te, thee, se, hirnself, &c. 

V. tu, O thou, 

Ab. me, with me. te, with thee. se, with himself, &c 

Plural 

N. nos, we. vos, yc or you. 

^ (nos^-trum ) /. ves'-trum or)^/*,,.,, ,. y. ., , 

^ \ or no6'-tri, | "/'«• ves'-tri, \ "J^^' ^" -' "/ 'Ae»«e7»e5 

2>. no'-bis, to us. vo'-bis, to you. sib'-i, to themselves. 

Ac. nos, %LS. vos, you. se, themselves. 

V. J vos, O ye or you. 

Ah. no^-bis, with us. vo^-bis, with you. se, with themselves. 

RemarJcs. 

1. Mihi is very rarely contracted into mi. So min* for mihine, Pers. 

2. The syllable met h sometimes annexed to the substantive pronouns, 
in an intensive sense, either with or without ipse ; as, egOmet, 1 myself 

•See 418,2. 
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wiikimet ipsi^ for myself. It is not annexed, however, to the genitives plural, 
nor to <tt in the nominal *e or vocative. In these cases of tUf tuU oi 
tuUmet is used. In the aco*-<iative and ablative, tett in the sin^Iar, and 
9est in both numbers, are employed intensively. Mepte, med, and tedf (or 
me and te, and Hs for hd, occur in the comic wnters. 

3. Jfostriim and veMtrum are contracted from nostrOrum, nostrdrum, and 
vutrifrum, vestrdrum. 

4. The preposition cum is afHxeii to the ablatives of these pronouns in 
both numbers ; as, mecum, nobiscum^ Slc. 



ADJECTIVE PRONOUNS. 

^ 134. Adjective pronouns may be divided into the 
following classes : — demonstrative^ intensive, relative, ir4er» 
rogative, indefinite, possessive, and patriaL 

NoTK. Some pronouns belong to two of these classes. 



DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS. 

Demonstrative pronouns are such as specify what object 
is meant. 

They are iUe, iste, hie, and is, and their compounds, c^d are 
thus declined : — 

Plural. 

M, F. M 

il'-li, ilMae, iP-la, 

il-lo'-rum, il-la^-rum, il-lo'-rum, 

ilMis, il'-lis, il'-lis, 

il'-los, ilMas, ilMa, 



Singular. 

M. F. jsr. 

N. il'-le, il'-la, il'-lud, 

G. a-li'-us,* il-ll'-us, il-ir-us, 

D. il'-li, ilMi, ilMi, 

Ac il'-lum, il-lam, iP-lud, 



Ab. il'-lo. il'-ia. ilMo. il'-lis. il'-lis. 
Iste b declined like ilh. 



mis. 



Singular. 
M. F. M 

N, hie, haec, hoc, 

O. hu'-jus, hu'-jus, hu'-jus, 

D. huic,t huic, huic, 

Ac. huuc, haiic, hoc, 



Ab. hoc. 



hac. hoc. 



PluraL 

M. F. jsr. 

hi, hae, haec, 

ho'-rum, ha'-rum, ho'^runiy 

his, his, his, 

hos, has, hsCy 



his. 



his. 



his. 



See $15. 

7» 



t Pronounced kike. See ^ 9. 
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/Xngulear, 
M, F. M 

N. is, e'-a, id, 
O, e'-jus, e^-jus, e'-jus, 
D. e'-i, e'-i, e'-i, 
Ac, e'-um, e'-am, id, 

Ah e'-o. e'-k e'-o. 



Plural 
M. F. M 

i'-i, c'-ae, e'-a, 

e-o'-nim, e-a'-rum, e-6'-nim, 

i'-is or e'-is, i'-is or e'-is, i'-is or e'-is 

e'-os, e'-as, e'-a, 

i'-is or e'-is. i'-is or e'-is. i'-is orc'-is. 



Remarks. 

1. Initead of iUe, oUus waa anciently used; whence cUi in Vir^. IVm, 
fern., for iU»u5 and illif is found in Lucretius and Cato, as also hoc for Aa 
in Plautus and Terence. EH for et, m for eum, and i&iw and »i6tij for us 
occur in Plautus ; and «e, fern., for et, and 6d6u« for ti«, in Cato. 

2. From ecce, lo ! and the accusative of ilUf isUy and is, are formed ecdt- 
Zicm, ecciUam, ecciUud, eccuniy tecam, &Ai., in both numbers. EcdUum ia 
sometimes contracted into ellum. Ecca, nom. fern., also occurs. 

3. Istic and Ulic are compounded of iste hie, and i2/« Aic. The former 
sometimes retains the aspirate, as isthic. They are more emphatic than ills 
•nd isit, 

Istic is thus declined : — 

^ngvlar, 
M, F. JV. 

JV. ist'-ic, ist'-sc, ist'-oc, or ist'-uc, 
Jie. ist'-unc, ist'-anc, ist'-oc, or ist'-uc. 
M. ist'-oc. ist'-ac. ist'-oc. 

illie is declined in the same manner. 

4. Ce, intensive, is sometimes added to the several cases of Aie, and 
rarely to some cases of the other demonstrative pronouns ; as, hujuscSf 
kosee, hoses, hisce ; iUdee, istdce, ejusce, isUtcce, iisce. When ne, interroga- 
tive, is also annexed, ee becomes d ; as, hacdiru, hosdine, his(Ane ; istwet^ns^ 
istaccine, istoscine ; ilUediiu, iUancdins. 

5. To the genitives singular of the demonstrative and relative prononm^ 
modi^ the genitive of moans, is oflen annexed, either with or without an 
intervening particle ; as, hujusmddi, or hujitscsmddi, of this sort ; cujus^ 
mddif &A. 

6. Dem is annexed to is, forming idem, the same, which if 
thus declined : — 









Plural 








M. 


F. 


A*. 


JV. 
Jie 


s 






ist'-oM. 



JV. i'-dem, 
O, e-jns -dem, 
D. e-r-dem, 
Jie. e-on'-dem, 

V. 

Ah, e-o'-dem. 



Singrdar, 

F, 

e'-&-dem, 
e-jus'-dem, 
e-i'-dem, 
e-an'-dem, 

«-A'-dem. 



JV. 
i'-dem, 
e-jus'-dem, 
e-i'-dem, 
i'-dem, 

e-l^-dem 
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Plural. 

M. F. JV. 

A*, i-i'-dem, e-CB'-dem, e'-ft-dem, 

G. e-o-run'-dem, e-a-run'-dem, e-o-run'-dem, 

2% C e-is'-dem, w > C e-is'-dem, or > C e-is'-dein, or 

' I i-is'-deui, ) ( i-is'-doiii, ) ( i-ig'-dem, 

jSe. e-os'-dein, e-as'-dem, e'-ft-dem, 

jgj C e-ifl'-dem, or 7 C e-is'-dem, <w > C e-b'-dein, or 
\ i-ia'-dem. ) I i-is'-dem. ) I i-iii'-dem. 

NoTB. In compound pronouns, m before d is changed into n ; ta, gm^ 
dem, dMS. 

INTENSIVE PRONOUNS. 

^ 1 35. Intensive pronouns are such as serve to render 
an object emphatic. 

To this class belong ipse, and the intensive compoandi 
already mentioned. §^ 133, 2, and 134, 4. 
Ipse is thus declined : — 

Singular, Plural, 

M. F. JV. M. F. JV. 



N. ip-se, ip'-sa, ip'-sum, 
G, ip-si'-us, ip-si'-us, ip-si'-us, 
D, ip'-si, ip'-si, ip'-si, 
Ac, ip-sum, ip'-sam, ip'-sum, 

F. ; ^ 

Ah, ip'-so. ip -si. ip'-so. 



ip'-si, ip'-sae, ip'-sa, 

ip-s5'-rura, ip-sa'-rum,ip-86'-rum, 
ip'-sis, ip'-sis, ip'-sis, 
ip'-sos, ip'-sas, ip'-sa, 



ip'-sis. ip'-sis. ip'-sis. 



Remarks, 

1. Ipse is commonly subjoined to nouns or pronouns ; as, Jupiter ipse^ 
te ipse^ Jupiter himself, <&c. 

2. A nominative' i;;5U5, and a superlative ipsissimus, his very self, are 
found in comic writers. 

3. The compounds eapse, eampse^ and reapse^ are contracted for ed ipsA 
man ipsam, and re ipsd. 

RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 

^ 136. Relative pronouns are such as relate to a pre* 
ceding noun. « 

They are qui, who, and the compounds quicunque and quis- 
quis, whoever. 

In a general sense, the demonstrative pronouns are oflen relatives ; but 
tlie name is commonly appropriated to thote abo^e «pec\fiftd» *tVife^ 
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to introduce a proposition, limiting or explaining a preceding noon, to whieli 
they relate, and which is called me anUeedaU, 

Qui is thus declined : — 

Singular, PhiraL 

M. F. J^. M. F. JV. 

qui, quffi, qus, 

quo-rum, qna'-nim^ quo'-rum, 

qui'-bus, qni-bus^ qui'-bus, 

quos, quas, qu®. 



N. qui, qua;, quod, 

O, cu-jus, cu'-jus, cu-jus, 

D. cui,* cui, cui, 

Ac. quern, quam, quod, 



il6.quo. qua. quo. 



qui'-bus. qui'-bus. qui'-bos. 



Remarks. 

1. Quf is sometimes used for the ablative singular, in all genders, and 
rarely for the ablative plural. To the ablatives quo^ qud, ana ^kI, ocm !■ 
■ometimes annexed ; but it is usually placed before the ablative plural. 

2. Q^as and quts are sometimes used in the dative and ablative plvnl 
for quilus. Cujus and ad were anciently written quojus and quoi, 

Quicunque, or quicumque, is declined like quu 

Qut is sometimes separated from eunquey by the interposition of one cr 
more words. 

Quisquis is thus declined : — 

Singular. PluraL 

M. F, JV. M. 

A*, quis'-quis, quis'-quis, quid'-quid, I Jf. qui'-qui, 

^e. quem'-quem, quid'-quid, I D. qui-bus'-qbl-bufl. 

M. quo'-quo. qua'-qu&. quo'-quo. I 

Note. Quicquid is sometimes used for quidquid. QjtUqui for quisfmg 
occurs in Plautus. 



INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS. 

^ 137. Interrogative pronouns are such as serve to 
inquire which of a number of objects is intended. 

They are 
5uis.? _ 

Ecquisnam .' S w any <nu 7 Cujas ? qf^ohai 



Soisnam ? <«^^ ^^^ Ecquis? f Cujus.? whoset 

Oni ?^ 1 Ecquisnam ? yis any <nu 7 Cujas ? <jf loA-* 

Quiaem ? \ ^^*^ ^ ^^ ^ Numquis ? J eotaUry 7 

1. Quis is commonly used substantively ; qui, adjectively. 
Qui is declined like qui the relative. 

*Fro&oQneed ku See %% 
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Quis is thus declined : — 



N. 
G. 
D. 

Ac. 

V. 

Ah, 



M. 

quis, 
cu'-jus, 
cui, 
quern, 

quo. 



Singular, 
F. 

quie, 
cu'-jus, 
cui, 
quaniy 



.V. 
quid, 
cu'-jus, 
cui, 
quid. 



qui. quo. 



M. 

qui, 

quo'-rum, 
qui-buSy 
quos, 



Plural 
F. A". 

qus, qus, 

qua'-rum, iquo'-rura, 
qui'-bus, qui'-buSy 
quas, qus, 



qui'-bus. qui'-bus. qui'-bus. 



Remarks on q.uis and qjju 



(a.) Quis is sometimes used by comic writers in the feminine, and even 
in the neuter. So also quisnam j qtdsque and quisquam occur as feminine. 

(Jf,) Qui is used for the ablative of quis and ^im, in all ^nders, as it is foi 
that of the relative quL 

(e.) Quis and qtd have sometimes the signification of indefinite pronouns 
(some one, any one), especially afler ec, siy ne, nisiy itum, quOy quanto, and 
quum. They are aiso occasionally used in the sense oTqualis? what sort ? 

2. The compounds quisnam and quinam have the signification 
and declension of quis and qui respectively. 

3. Ecquis and numquis, or nunquisy are declined and used 
like quis. 

But ecqua is sometimes found in the nominative singular fbminine ; and 
the neuter plural of tumquis is nunqna, 

Eequi and mmqui also occur, declined like the interrogative quiy and, 
like tnat, used adjectively. 

4. JEcquisnam is declined like ecquis ; but it is found only in 
the singular ; — in the nominative in all genders, and in the abla* 
tive masculine. 

5. Cujus is also defective: — 



JIf. 
JV*. cu'-jus, 
Jie» cu'-jum, 
M. 



Singular. 

F, 
cu'-ja, 
cu'-^am, 
cu'-jA. 



JV. 
cu'-jum, 



Plural. 
F. 

JV. CU -jiB, 

j^c. cu'-jas. 



6. Cujas is declined like an adjective of one termination ; 
eujas, cujdtis. It is found in the genitive and acc^tive sin- 
gular, and the nominative plural. 

NoTK. The interrogative pronouns are sometimes used, in dependent 
clauses, when there is no question. They are then called indefinites ; as, 
nsMcio quis sit, I know not who he is. Qui, in this sense, is found for 
fuis; na, qtd sit apirit, he discloses who he is 
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^ 13S* Indefinite pronouns are 
ject, in a general manner, without 
individual. They are 

AUquis, some one, Quisquam, any one. 

Siquisi if any. Quispiam, some one. 

NequiSy lest any. Unusquisque, each, 
Quisque, every one. 

1. Aliquis is thus declined : — 

Singular, 
M. F. 

aP-i-quis, aP-I-qua, 

al-i-cQ'-jus, al-i-cQ'-jus, 

al'-i-cui, al'-I-cui, 

al'-I-quem, al'-i-quam, 



JV. 

G. 
D. 

Ac. 
V. 
Ah, 



G, 
D, 

At, 
V. 
Ah. 



al'-I-quo. 



M. 

al'-i-qui, 
al-i-quO'-rum, 
arliq'-ul-bii8, * 
alM-quos, 



al'-I-qu^. 

Plural, 
F. 
alM-qusB, 
al-i-qna'-rum, 
a-liq'-ui-bus, 
al'-I-quas, 



such as denote an ob 
indicating a particular 

Quidam, a certain one 
Quillbet, > any one you 
Quivis, 3 please. 



JV. 
alM-quod, or quid, 
al-i-cQ'-jus, 
al'-I-cui, 
al'-I-quod, or quid, 

al'-!-quo. 



JV. 

al'-I-qua, 
al-i-qu6'-rum, 
a-liq'-ui-bu8, 
al'-i-qua, 



a-liq'-ul-bus. a-Uq'-uI-bus. a-Iiq'-ui-bus. 

2. Siqtds and viquis are declined in the same manner. 
But they sometimes have qwe in the nominative sin^ar feminine. 
AH^i,sigtd, and nequi, are found for alftpdsy &c., and the ablatives atlqui 

and stqui ano occur. 

AUnddf siquidf and neqvid, like quid, are used substantively > aUquod^ 
dx., uke quodf are used adjectively. 

3. Quisque, quisquam, and quispiam, are declined like quis. 

But in the neuter singular, quisque has quodque, mddque, or quicque; 
quisquam has ^yidquam or quicquam ; and quispiam nas quodpiamj quidr 
piamy or quipptam. 

Quisquam wants the plural, and quispiam is scarc-ely used in that num- 
ber, except in the nominative feminine, qiuBpiam. 

4. Unusquisque is compounded of unus and quisque, and both 
words are declined. 

Thus tat^isque, uniuscujusque, unicuique, unumquemque, 6lc. The 
neuter is umimquodque, or unumquidque. It has no plural. 

5. QuidoMy quiUbet, and quivis, are declined like qui, except 
that they have quod, or quid, in the neuter. 

Quidam has usually n before d in the accusative singular and genitiTe 
^nraJ; as^ quendam, quonindam, &c. 

* Pronounced a^ik'-we-bus. See ^^ 9 , %n<i \^ ^ 4, 
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^ 139* The possessive are derived from the substantive 
pronouns^ and from quis, and designate something belong- 
ing to their primitives. 

They are mens, tuus, suus, noster, vester, and cujus, Meus^ 
tuus, and suits, are declined like bonus. (§ 105.) Mens has in 
the TocatiTe singular masculine mi, and very rarely meus, 

Cujus is also declined like bonus ; but it is defective. See 
§ 137, 5. 

Noster and vester are declined like piger. See § 106. 

Remarks. 

1. The termination ^te intensive is sometimes annexed to the ablative 
singular of the possessive pronouns ; as, suopte pondtre^ by its own weight ; 
tuofte maanu, by his own hand. ^ 

2. Suus, like its primitive atd^ has always a reflexive signification. These 
pronouns are hence called reflexive. Meus, tuus, noster, and vester, are also 
used reflexively, when the subject of the proposition is of the first or 
second person. See § 132. 

PATRIAL PRONOUNS. 

These are nostras and cujas. See § 137, 6. They are de- 
clined like adjectives of one termination ; as, nostras, nostrdtis. 



VERBS. 

^ 140. A verb is a word by which something is af- 
firmed of a person or thing. 

That of which any thing is affirmed is called the subject 
of the verb. 

A verb either expresses an action or state ; as, puer legit, the 
boy reads ; virtus lauddtur, virtue is praised ; equus currit, the 
horse runs ; aqua calet, the water is warm ;-— or it connects an 
attribute with a subject ; as, terra est rotunda, the earth is round. 

All verbs belong to the former of these classes, except surrij i am, the 
most common use of which is, to connect an attribute with a subject. 
When so used, it is called a copula. *■ ,....' . 

^141. Verbs are either .«crfvc- or neuter, 

I. An actim.,verb expresses such an action as requires 

the addition of an object to complete the sense ; as, amo te, 

I love thee ; sequitur consulem, he follows the consul. 

Most active verbs may express aol'ion m Viio ^i^^^^ «sA^ Vst 
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this purpose, have two forms, which are called the active and 
passive voices, 

1. A verb in the active voice represents the agent as acting 
upon some person or thing, called the olject ; as, puer Ugi^ 
hbrum, the boy is reading a book. 

2. A verb in the passive voice represents the object as being 
acted upon by the agent ; as, liber Ugitur a puero, a book if 
read by the boy. 

Remark. By comparing the two preceding examples, it will be seeii 
that they have tlie same meaning. The passive voice may thus be sub* 
stituted at pleasure for the active, by making the object of the active the 
subject of Uie passive, and placing the subject of the active in the ablative 
case, with or without the preposition a or abj according as it is a voluntary 
or involuntary agent. The active form is used to direct the attention 
especially to the agent as acting ; the passive, chiefly to exhibit the object 
as acted upon. In the one case the object, in the other the agent, is fire^ 
quently omitted, and left indefinite ; as, puer legit j the boy is reading, i. e. 
Ubrvm, liUras, &.C., a book, a letter, &c. ; virtus UmdMuty virtue is praised, 
1. e. ah hominlbus, by men. 

The two voices are distinguished fiom each other by peculiar 
terminations. 

<$» 142. II. A neuter verb expresses such an action or 
state, as does not require the addition of an object to com- 
plete the sense ; as, equus currity the horse runs ; ego sedeo, 
I sit. 

Many verbs, in Latin, are considered as neuter, which are usually 
translated by an active verb in English. Thus indidgeo, 1 indulge, nocto^ 
I hurt, pareoy 1 obey, are reckoned among neuter verbs. In strictness, 
such verbs denote ratner a state than an action, and their sense would be more 
exactly expressed by the verb to It with an adjective ; as, " I am indul- 
gent, 1 am hurtful," &.c. Some verbs in Latin, which do not usually take 
an object after them, are y«t active, since the object is omitted by an eUip- 
sis. Thus credo properly signifies to intrust, and, in this sense, admits an 
object; as, credo tibi saliUem meam, I intrust my safety to you; but it 
usually means to believe ; as, crede mihif believe me. 

Remark 1. 'Neuter verbs have, in general, only the form of 
the active voice. They are, however, sometimes used imper- 
sonally in the passive voice. 

2. The neuter verbs audeo, I dare, fidOf I trust, gaudeOy I rejoice, and 
aoleOf I am wont, have the passive form in the perfect and its cognate 
tenses ; as, amsus sum, I dared. These verbs are called neuter passives, 

3. The neuter verbs vapfilo, I am beaten, and veneo, 1 am sold, have an 
active form, but a passive meaning, and are called neutral passives, 

4. Some verbs, both active and neuter, have only the form 
of the passive voice. These are called deponent verbs, from de- 
pono, to lay aside, as having laid aside their active form, and 
their passive signification ; as, sequor, I follow ; morior, 1 die. 

Note. Verbt are Mmetimes said to be transitiv€ and tntraiutCtM, rathe * 
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than aetiTe and neater. The fonner tenns are more lijriiifioant, but the 
latter are more conmionlj used, and have the aame meaning. 

- To verbs, besides voices, belong moods j tenses^ numbers^ 

and persons 

MOODS. 

^ 143. Moods are forms of the verb, denoting the 
manner of the action or state expressed by the verb. There 
are in Latin four moods — the indicative, the subjunctive, the 
imperative, and the infinitive, 

1. The indicative mood is that form of the verb which 
is used in independent and absolute assertions ; as, amo, I 
love ; amabo, I shall love. 

2. The subjunctive mood is that form of the verb which 
is used to express an action or state simply as conceived 
by the mind ; as, si me obsecret, redlbo ; if he entreat me, 
I will return. 

3. The imperative mood is that form of the verb which 
is used in commanding, exhorting, or entreating; as, ama^ 
love thou. 

4. The infinitive mood is that form of the verb which 
is used to denote an action or state indefinitely, without 
limiting it to any person or thing as its subject ; as, amdrcp 
to love. 

TENSES. 

^ 144. Tenses are forms of the verb, denoting the 
Hmes of the action or state expressed by the verb. 

1. Time admits of a threefold division, into present, past, and 
fhture ; and, in each of these times, an action may be repre- 
sented either as going on, or as completed. From these two 
divisions arise the six tenses of a Latin verb, each of which is 
distinguished by its peculiar terminations. 

2. They are called the present, imperfect, future, perfect^ 



rfeci 



pluperfect, and future perfect tenses. 

Present C action J amo^ T love, or am loving ; Present tense. 
Past < not com- > amdbamj I was loTin|r ; Imperfect tense. 
Future ^ pleted; ) amdbo, I shall love, or be loving ; Future faiM. 

Pxeaent C action f amAvij I have loved ; Perfect tense. 
Past < com- > amaviram, I had loved j Pluperfect tense. 
Future ( pleted; ) omaojlro, I shall have loved*, F^iaw>'a'p«Tf«tit\cM% 

6 
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3. Theire is the same number of tenses in the passive voice 
in which actions not completed are represented by simple forms 
of the verb, and those which are completed by compound forms. 

Present C action ^ amoVf I am loved ; Present tense. 
Past < not com- > amdbarj I was loved ; Imperfect tense. 
Future ( pleted ; ) amdJbor^ 1 shall be loved ; Futwre tense. 

Present C action ^ am6lva sum^ orfuif I have been loved ; Peifeet tense. 
Past < com- > amdtus eram^ or fiUram, I had been loved ; Pluperfed. 
Future ^ pleted ; ) amdtus erOf or fiiiro, I shall have been loved ; Future 

IPetfeeL 

^ 145. I. The present tense represents an action as 
now going on, and not completed ; as, amoy I love, or am 
loving. 

I. Any existing custom, or general truth, may be expressed 
by this tense ; as, apudParthos^ sigrmm datur tympdno ; among 
the Parthians, the signal is given by a drum. 

2. The present tense mav also denote an action which has existed for 
some time, and which still exists'; as, tot amuos Bella gero ; for so many 
years I have waged, and am still waging war. 

3. The present tense is sometimes used to describe past actions, in order 
to give animation to discourse ; as, desUiunt ex equisyprovdlant in primum; 
they dismount, they fly forward to the front. 

II. The imperfect tense represents an action as going on 
at some past time, but not then completed ; as, amabam^ I 
was loving. 

1. The imperfect sometimes denotes repeated or customary 
past action ; as, legebam^ I was wont to read. 

2. It may also denote an action which had existed for some time, and 
which was still existing at a certain past time ; as, auditbat jamdudum 
verba ; he had long heard, and was still hearing the words. 

3. This tense is sometimes used for the present, in letters, with refer- 
ence to the time of their being read ; as, expectdbam, I was expecting, 
(when I wrote). 

4. The imperfect also sometimes denotes intention or preparation to act 
at some past time , as, dim dim daham, formerly when 1 was ready to 
give. - 

III. The future tense denotes that an action will be going 
on hereafter, without reference to its completion ; as, amdbo, 
I shall love or be loving. 

IV. The perfect tense represents an action either as just 
completed, or as completed in some indefinite past time j 
as, amavij I have loved, or I loved. 

In the former sense, it is called the perfect definite ; in the lat- 
ter, which ia more common, it is called the perfect indefinite. 
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f. The pluperfect tense represents a past action as com- 
pletedy at or before the time of some other past action or 
event; as, litteras scripseram, antequam nuncius venit ; 1 
had written the letter, before the messenger arrived. 

VI. The future perfect tense denotes that an action wiD 
be completed, at or before the time of some other future 
action or event ; as, cum ccenayerOy profidscar ; when IshcJH 
have supped, I will go. 

This tense is often, but improperly, called the future subjunctive. It hai 
the signification of the indicative mood, and corresponds to the second Jw' 
tare in English. 

Note. The present, imperfect, and future tenses passive, in English, 
do not express the exact sense of those tenses in Latin, as denoting an ac- 
tion which is, was, or will be, going on at a certain time. Thus laudor 
signifies, not " I am praised," but << I am in the act of being praised," or, 
if such an expression is admissible, '< I am being praised." 

Remark 1. The six tenses above enumerated are found only 
in the indicative mood. 

2. The subjunctive mood has the present and past, but no 
future tenses. 

The tenses of the subjunctive mood have less definiteness of meaning, 
in regard to time, than tnose of the indicative. Thus the present and per- 
fect, b(>sides their common signs, may or can, may have or can kavcy must, 
in certain «ounections, be translatedf by mifffa, couldj would, or should ; 
might have, could have^ &c. The tenses of Uiis mood miist often, also, be 
translated by the corresponding tenses of the indicative. For a more full 
^account of the signification of the tenses of the subjunctive mood, 
see § 260. 

3. The imperative mood has but one tense, which is called 
the present, but which, from its nature, has a reference to the 
future. 

4. The infinitive mood has three tenses— the present, perfect, 
and future ; the first of which denotes an incomplete,the second 
a completed action, and the last an action to be performed. 

NUMBERS. 

^ 146. Numbers are forms of the verb, denoting the 
unity or plurality of its subject. VerbS;, like nouns, nave 
two numbers — ^the singular and the plural. 

PERSONS. 

^ 147. Persons are forms of the verb, appropriated to 
the different persons of the subject, and accordingly called 
the Snfj secoDd, and third persouB. 
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1. As the imperative mood expresses the action which a second 
or third person is required to perform, it has terminations cor- 
responding to those persons only. 

2. The signification of the infinitive mood not being limited to 
any subject, it admits no change to express either number or 
person. 

3. The following are the terminations of the different persons 
of each number, in the indicative and subjunctive moods in both 
voices : — 

Active. Passive, 

Person. 1. 2. 3. 1. 2. 3. 

Singular. — s, t; r, ris, tur ; 

Plural, mus, tis, nt mur, mini, ntur. 
These may be called personal terminations. 

Remark 1. The first person singular, in the active voice, ends either in 
m or in a vowel. 

2. The perfect indicative active is irregular in the second person singu- 
lar, and in one of the forms of the third person plural. 

3. The passive form above given applies to the simple tenses only. 

4. The pronouns of the first and second persons are seldom expressed 
in Latin as subjects of a finite verb, the several persons being sufficiently 
distinguished by the terminations of the verb. 
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^ 148. I. A participle is a word derived from a verb, 
and partaking of its meaning, but having the form of an 
adjective. 

Like a verb, it has difierent voices and tenses ; like an adjec- 
tive, it has declension* and gender; and like both, it has two 
numbers. 

Active verbs have usually ybwr participles — two in the active 
voice, a present and a future; as, amans, loving; amaturus, about 
to love ; — and two in the passive voice, a perfect and a future ; 
as, amdtus, loved, or having been loved ; amandus, to be loved. 

Neuter verbs have usually only the participles of the active 
voice. 

Deponent verbs, both active and neuter, may have the partici- 
ples of both voices. 

2. Gerunds are verbal nouns, used only in the oblique oases 
and expressing the action or state of the verb. Like other ab 

« See «« 105 and III. 
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stract nouns, they are found only in the singular number ; as, 
amandi, of loving, &c. 

3. Supines also are verbal nouns of the fourth declension in 
the accusative and ablative singular ; as, amdtum, to love ; amdtu, 
to be loved. The supine in tan is called the ybrmet; supine ; that 
in If, the latter. The former is commonly used in an active, the 
latter in a passive sense. 



CONJUGATION. 

^ 149. The conjugation of a verb is the regular forma- 
tion and arrangement of its several parts, according to their 
voices, moods, tenses, numbers, and persons. 

There are four conjugations, which are characterized by 
the vowel before re in the present of the infinijtive active. 
In the first conjugation, it is d long ; 

In the second, . - e long ; 

In the third, i short; 

In the fourth, t long. 

NoTS. Do, dare, to give, and such of its compounds as are of the first 
conjugation, have d short before re. 

^ 150. A verb consists of two parts — the root, ind the 
verbal termination, 

1. The root of a verb consists of those letters which are not 
changed by inflection; as, am in amo, amd&om, Kmaoirim, 
Bxndtus, This may be called the general root. 

2. There are also three special roots, from which, by the ad- 
dition of certain terminations, all the parts of the verb are 
readily formed. The first of these roots is found in the present 
of the indicative, and is the same as the general root ; the sec- 
ond is found in the perfect ; and the third in the supine, or per- 
fect participle, 

3. In regular verbs of the first, second, and fourth conjuga- 
tions, the second root is formed by adding, respectively, dw, iv, 
and iv, to the general root ; and the third root by a similar ad-, 
dition of dtu, etu, and itu. 

Many verbs, however, in these three conjugations, form their 
second and third roots irregularly, as do almost all in the sec- 
ond, a great part adding u and ttu, instead of ev and itu, 

4. In the third conjugation, the second root either is the 
same as the f^rst, or is formed from it by adding s ; the third 
root is formed by adding tu. See ^ 111. 
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Note. In the 0econd and fourth conjugations, e and i before o an 
considered as belonging not to tlie root, but to the termination. In verbs 
whose second or third roots are formed irregularly . the general root oflen 
undergoes some change in the parts derivedfrom them. 

5. The vowel which unites the general root with the remain- 
ing letters oF the verb, is called the connecting vowel. Each 
con jagation, except the third, is, in a great degree, distinguished 
by a peculiar connecting vowel, which is the same as character- 
izes the infinitives. See § 149. 

In the third conjugation, the connecting vowel is generally e or t. In 
the second and fourth conjugations, and in verbs in to of the third, a sec- 
ond connecting vowel is sometimes added to that which characterizes the 
conjugation ; as, a in doeearU, u in capiunt, &c. 

In verbs whose second and third roots are formed irregularly, the con- 
necting vowel oflen disappears, or is changed in the parts derived from 
those roots ; but it is alii]io8t always found in the parts derived firom the 
first root. 

^151. 1. From theirs/ root are derived, in each voice, 
the present, imperfect, and future indicative ; the present and 
imperfect subjunctive, the imperative, and the present infinitive. 
From this root are derived also the present participle, the gerund, 
and the future participle passive. 

2. From the second root are derived, in the active voice, the 
perfect, pluperfect, and future perfect indicative; the perfect 
and pluperfect subjunctive, and the perfect infinitive. 

3. From the third root are. derived, in the active voice, the 
supine in urn, and the future participle, the latter of which, with 
the verb esse^ constitutes the future infinitive. 

From this root are derived, in the passive voice, the supine in 
tf, and the perfect participle, from the latter of which, with the 
verb sum, are formed all the tenses which in the active are de- 
rived from the second root. The future infinitive passive is 
formed from the supine in um, and tW, the present infinitive 
passive of the verb eo, to go. 

4. The present and perfect indicative, the supine in urn,* and 
the present infinitive, are called the principal parts of the verb, 
because fiom the first three the several roots are ascertained, 
and from the last, the characteristic vowel of the conjugation. 
In the passive voice, the principal parts are the present indica- 
tive and infinitive, and the perfect participle. 

^152. The following table exhibits a connected view of the 
verbal terminations, in all the conjugations. By annexing these 
to the several roots, all the parts of a verb may be formed. 

-4 , «_ 

^ ^Ajf the §amne in umis wanting in most verbs, the third root must oflen be deter 
mined from the perfect participle, or the ftatare p«ii1iLcApkift\Vf%. 
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In aiiilynii|r a verb, the voice, person, and namber, are ascertained by tho 
permnuU terminations. See § 147, 3. The conjugation, mood, and tense, 
are, in general, determined by the letter or letters which intervene between 
the root of the verb and those terminations. Thus in amabdmuSj mus de« 
notes that the verb is of the active voice, plural number, and first person ; 
ba denotes that it is of the indicative mood, imperfect tense; and the con* 
necting vowel a determines it to be of the first conjugation. So in ama^ 
rmaui, mini denotes the passive voice, plural numl>er, and second person ; 
re, the subjunctive mood, miperfect tense ; and a, as before, the first conju- 
gation. 

Sometimes, the part between the root of the verb and the personal ter- 
mination, does not precisely determine the conjt^tion, mood, and tense, 
but only within certain hmits. In such cases, the conjugation may he 
learned, by finding the present tense in the dictionary, and if two forms 
are alike in the same conjugation, they can only be distinguished by tiie 
sense. ^ Thus amtmus and doUmus nave the same termination ; but, as 
amo is of the first, and doceo of the second conjugation, tlie former is de- 
termined to be the subjunctive, the latter the indicative, present. Rt^ar 
may be either future mdicative, or present 8ubjunctive--re^mtAf either 
present or perfect indicative. 

^ 153. Sum, I am, is called an auxiliary verb, because it 
b used, in conjunction with participles, to supply the want of 
simple forms in other verbs. From its denoting existence, it 
is sometimes called the substantive verb. It is very irregular 
in those parts which, in other verbs, are formed from the first 
root Its imperfect and future tenses seem to have been 
formed from the second root of some now obsolete verb, and 
to have been, not, as now, an imperfect and future, but a plu- 
p^fect and future perfect. It is thus conjugated : — . 

PRINCIPAL PARTS. 

Pres. hdic. Prts, hfin. Perf. Indie FuL Part. 
Sum, es'-se, fu^ fii-to'-nis. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. 

Singular. Floral. 

4 CI' sum, / am, su'-mus, loe are^ 

g < 2. es, thou arty* ea'-tis, ycf are, 

(^ ( 3. est, he is; sunt, tkey are. 

Imperfect. 

1. e'-ram, /tflcw, e-rft'-mus, ti^e irere, 

2l e'-ras, thou wast, e-ra'-tis, ve were^ 

a e'-rat, he was ; e'-rant, tluywert. 

* Id the second person sinj^lar in English, the plural form you is commonly used 
Meeptinsolenuicfiseoursej a8,<iie«,youare. 
tTW^Jbrs/ /mBoaa cC the saecuDd paiion ii eiiher ^ on ^|Qiiu 
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1. ef'TO, 1 ahatt be, 
9L e'-hs, thou unit be, 
a e'-hifkewiUbe; 



Future, shall, or tutU. 

ei^-l-mu8, tee ^udl bt^ 
er'-I-tis, ue will be, 
e^'>nint, they mil be. 



Perfect, have been, or was. 



1. ^'i^Ihave been, 

9L fu-is -ti, thou hast been, 

a ^f-it,hehmbeen; 



fu'Ht-mus, toe have been, 
fa-iaf'tia, ye have been, 
fu^-runt or -re, they have beem. 



Pluperfect. 



1. fu'-erram, I had been, 
a fu'-^rajB, thou hadst betn, 
a fW-£-nLt, he had been ; 



fti-e-ra'-mus, we had ftecit, 
fii-e-ra'-tis, ye had been, 
iii'-^rant, viey had been^ 



Future Perfect, shall or mil have. 



1. fii'-^ro, IshaU have been, 
a fii'-^iis, thou wQJt have been, 
8 fu'-d-rit, AetiTtUlbvc&em; 



fu-ei'-I-mus, we shndL have fteen. 
fii-er'-i-tisy ye wiU have been^ 
ftj^-^-finty ihey wid have been. 



SUBJUNCmVE MOOD. 
Present, may, or can. 



1. em, I may he, 
3. sis, thou maust be, 
a sit^ he may be ; 



si^-mos, we may be, 
si'-tis, ye may be, 
smt, they maybe. 



Imperfect, might, could, would, or should. 



1. es'-sem, I would be, 
a es'-sesy thou wouldsi be, 
a es^-set, he would be; 



es-s^-mus, we would be, 
es-ae/'^ ye would be, 
caf -aent, ^iey would be. 



Perfect. 



1. fi/-£-nin, / may have been, fu-er^-!-mus, we mav haoe been, 

a lii'-^-riSy thou mmfst have been, fu-ei^-l-tis, ye may nave been, 
a fu'-^-rit, he may have been ; fu'-^-nnt, they may have been. 

• Pluperfect, might, covM, would, or should have. 

X. fu-ki'-sein, I would have been, fii-is-se'-mus, we unyuld have heen^ 
JSi /u-is^-Bea, thou wouldst have been, fu-is-se'-tis, ve vfould have 6ee% 
& fU'ia^-aet, he tpmdd have been; fix-W-Beikl, tKey wifuU Kme 6e^ 
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IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

2. 68, or es^-tc^ he tJum^ es'-te, or es-to'-te, he ye, 

9L es'-to, let Mm be ; sun'-to, kt them be, 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Present, es'-se, to be, 

Petfeet. fii-is'-se, to have been, 

Fuiure, fii-ta'-rus es'-se, to be ab<mt to be. 

PARTICIPLE. 
F\dure. fa-ta'-rus, about to be. 

Remarks. 

V 1^4. 1. A present participle ens seems to have been anciently 
aaed, and is now found in the compounds absenSj prtBse/is, and potens, 

2. Tlie perfect/ia, and its derivative tenses, are formed from an obsolete 
fiiOf whence come also the participle futuruSf and an old subjunctiTe 
pieaeiitfuam,fita3,fitat; , ,fitant. 

3. From fuo are also derived the following : — 

fl^W. imperf. fo'-rem, fo'-res, fo'-ret; , , fo'-rent 

Inf.pres, fo'-re. * 

These forms seem to have been contracted from fuirem^ 
&c., andy^erg. For em is equivalent in meaning to essem^ but 
fore has, in most cases, acquired a future signification, equiva- 
lent to fiUurus esse, 

4. Siem, sies, siet^ for sim, sis^ sit^ are found in ancient writers, as are 
also esdl for erit, escunt for erunty and fuvirint fotfuirint. 

5. Like sum are conjugated its compounds, except possum ; 
but prosum has d after pro, when the simple verb begins with 
e; as, 

Ind.^es. pro'-sum, prod'-es, prod'-est, &c. 
tmperf, prod'-6-ram,.prod'-S-ra8, &c. 

6. Possum is compounded o{ potts, able, and sum. They 
are sometimes written separately, and then potts is the same in 
all genders and numbers. In composition, is is omitted in 
potts, and t, as in other cases, coming before s, is changed into 
5. In the infinitive, and imperfect subjunctive, es of the simple 
verb 13 dropped, and / at the beginning of the second root 
In every other respect, possum is conjugated like sum, wher- 
ever i» is found; but the imperative, and parts derived from the 
third root, are wanting. 
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Pres.{\ 



Pre», Tnd. Pres. Ittf. Perf, Ind, 

Poa'-fum, pofl'-w, pot'-u-i, I out, or T am Ms. 

INDICATIVE. BUBJUNOnVB. 

; 5. poc -flum, pot'-es, pot'-est, Pres, pos'-rim, &o. 

^P.pof'-BQ-mu8,jpot-e0'-tis, pos'-sunt. Imperf. pos'-sem, Ac. 

Itnperf. pot'-^-ram. &o. Pmf, pot-a'*^ruii) &e. 

Fut, pot'-^ro, &c. Plvp, pot-u-is'-«em, Ac. 

Peff. pot'-a-i, &c. INPINinVB. 

The following fonns are also found ;— ^wtemm and possum, Ac., fiir 
^Mfftm, Ac. ; pSesse for posse; potutmr forpoUst; and possUmr fori 



^166. FIRST CONJUGATION. 
ACTIVE VOICE. 

PRINCIPAL PARTS. 

Pr€t.Ind, Pres, Inf. Perf, Ind. Supine. 

A'-mOy a-ma'-re, a-ma'-vi, B-m&'-tain 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present* 

^ng. a'-mo, Ihve, 

a'-mas, thou latest, 

a'-mat, he loves ; 

Phur. a-ma'-mus, we love, 

a-ma'-tis, ye love, 

a'-mant, they love. 

Imperfect. 

8ing, a-ma'-baniy I was loving, 

a-ma'-bas, thou wcLst loving, 

a-ma'-bat, he was loving ; 

Phur am-a-ba'-mus, we were loving, 

am-a-ba'-tis,- ye were loving, 

a-ma'-bant^ they were loving. 

Future, shall, or toill. 

Bing. a-ma'-bo, I shall love, 

a-ma'-bis, thou wiU love, 

a-ma'-bit, he will love ; 

Phur. a-inab'-!-mus, we shall love, 

a^mab'-Ris, ye will love^ 

a^mif-lmni, they wiU lovt. 



TKBB6. ^riBST CONJUGATION^ ACTIYX. 9I 

Perfect, loved, or have loved. 

Sing, a-ma -viy I have loved, 

am-a-vis'-ti, tJwu hast loved, 

a-ma -vit, he has loved ; 

Plur. a-mav'-i-mus, we have loved, 

am-a-vis'-tis, ye have loved, 

am-a-ve'-runt or -re, they have loved. 

Pluperfect. 

^ng. a-mav'-^ram, I had loved, 

a-mav'-e-ras, thou hadst loved, 

a-mav'-e-rat, he had loved; 

Plur am-a-ve-ra'-muSy toe had loved, 

am-a-ve-ra'-tis, ye had loved, 

a-mav'-e-rant, tfiey had loved. 

Future Perfect, shall or mil have. 

a-mav'-e-roy I shall have loved, 

a-mav'-e-ris, thou toiU have loved, 

a-mav-e-rit, he will have loved; 

Plur. am-a-ver'-I-muSy we shall have loved, 

am-a-ver'-i-tis, ye will have loved, 

a-mav'-S-rint, they will heme laved. 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Sing. 
Plur. 



Imperfect, mighty could, unmld, or should. 

Sing, a-ma'-rem, I would love, 

a-ma'-res, thou wouldst love, 

a-ma'-ret, he would love ; 

Phtr. am-a-re -mus, we would love, 

am-a-re'-tiSy ye would love, 

armJL'-rent. they would /cm. 
. 9 ' 



Present 


. mayyi 


>r can. 


a-mem, 
a^-mes, 
a'-met, 




I may love, 
thou mayst love, 
he may love ; 


a-me'-mus, 




we may Uive, 


a-me'-tis, 
a'-ment, 




ye may love, 
they may love. 



TXIIM^ — I1B8T €OHJU0JkTI0N| AOnTS* 

Perfect. 

Sing, a-maT'-S-rim, I nuty have loved, 

a-may'-e-rifly thou mayst have hved, 

a-mav'-S-rit, he may have loved; 

Pbtr. am-a-ver'-l-muSy we may have loved, 

am-a^ver -1-tiSy ye may have loved, 

a-mav'-e-rint, they may have loved. 

Pluperfect, might, eotdd, unndd, or should have. 

Sing, am-a-vis^-seniy I would have loved, 

am-a-vis'-ees, thou wouMst have lovtd^ 

am-a-vis'-set^ he would have loved; 

Phar, am-a-via-se'-musy we would have hvea, 

am-a-vis-se'-tis, ye would have loved, -^ 

am-a-viy-sent, they would have loved 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

iSitii^. a^-ma, or a-m&'-tOy love thou, 

^rmaf-to, let him love; 

PIkt. a-ma'-te, or am-a-to'-te, love ye, 

Brmwaf'tQ, let them love* • 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Present, a-ma'-re, to love. 

Perfect, am-arvis'-se, to have loved. 

F\iture. am-a-tu'-rus es^Hse, to be about to lave 

PARTICIPLES. 

Present, a^-mans, loving. 

Future, am-a-tu'-rus, about to lovo. 

GERUND. 

O. arman'-di, of loving, 

D. a-man'-do, to or for loving^ 

Ac. a*nian'-dumy loving, 

Ab. arman'-do, by Imring. 

SUPINE. 
Fbrmer. a-mft'-tum, <o hve 



TUBS. — Wmn COHJUGATIONy PABUTX. W 

^156. PASSIVE VOICE. 

PRINCIPAL PARTS. 

Pres. IndU. Pres. Infin. Petf. Pari. 
A'-mor, apma'-riy apin&'-Uii. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present. 

Sing, a'-mor, Tamhved, 

apma'-ris or -re, thou art loved^ 

a-4xia'-tor, he is loved; 

. Pbar. apm&'-mur, we are loved, 

apmam'-K-n], ye are loved, 

arman'-tur, they are loved. 

Imperfect 

IXng. apm&'-bar, I was loved, 

am-a-b&'-ris or -re, thou wast loved, 

am-a-ba'-tur, he was hnfed; 

Pkir. am-a-b&'-mur, we were loved, 

am-a-bam'-i-ni, ye were loved, 

am-a-bW-tur, they were loved. 

Future, shall or tnU be. 

Sing, a-ma'-bor, / shaU be loved, 

apmab'-e-ris or -re, thou wilt be loved, 

apmab'-i-tur, he win be loved; 

Phr. a-mab'-K-mur, we shall be loved, 

am-a-bim'-!-ni, ye will be loved, 

am-a-bun'-tur, they will be loved. 

Perfect, have been, or was. 

Sing, a-m&'-tos sum or fuM, I have been loved, 

a-ma'-tus es or fu-is'-ti, thou hast been loved, 

a-ma'-tus est or fu-it, he has been loved; 

Phr. a-ma'-ti su'-mus or fii'-l-mus, we have been loved, 

a-ma'-ti es^-tis or fu-is'-tis^ ye have been loved, 

apina'-ti sunt, fu-e^-runt or -re» they have been ImmoL 



47Si*i^^ 
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Pluperfect. 

& a-m&'-tus e'-ram or fu'-e-ram, / had been loved^ 

a-ina'-tus e'-ras or fu'-^-ras, thou hculst been ioved, 

a-ma'-tus e'-rat or fu'-e-rat, he had been hved; 

P. a-ma -ti e-ra -inus or fu-e-ra'-mnSy we had bun loved, 

a-ma'-ti e-ra'-tis or fu-e-ra'-tia, ye had been loved, 

a-ma'-ti e -rant or fu'-^-rant, they had been loved. 

Future Perfect, shall have been. 

& a-ma'-tus e'-ro or fu'-^-ro, I shall have been loved, 

a-ma'-tus e'-ris orJ^^-^-riB, thou wilt have been loved, 

a-ma -tus e -rit or fu'-S-rit, he will have been loved ; 

P. a-ma'-ti er^-T-mus or fu-er^-l-mus, we shall have been loved, 

a-ma'-ti er'-i-tis or fu-er'-I-tis, ye wiR have been loved, 

apina'-ti e'-ruDt or fu'-e-rint, they will have been hved. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Present, may or can be. 

Sing, a'-mer, I may be hved, 

a-me^-ris or rre, thou mayst be loved, 

a-me'-tur, he may be loved; 

Plur. a-me'-mur, we may be loved, 

a-memM-ni, ye may be loved, 

a-meu'-tur, they may be loved. . 

Imperfect, might, could, would, or should &«• 

Sing, a-roa'-rer, I would be loved, 

am-a-re -ris or -re, thou wouldst be love^ 

am-a-re'-tur, he would be hved; 

jPbtr. am-a-rS'-mury we would be hved, 

am-a-rem'-i-ni, ye would be loved, 

am-a-ren'-tur, they would be loved. 

Perfect. 

& a^mfi'-tus sim or fu'-e-rim, I may have been hved, 

a-ma'-tus sis or fu'-e-ris, thou mayst have been hfftd^ 

a-ma'-tus sit or fu'-e-rit, he may have been hved; 

P a-ma^-ti si'-mus or fu-er'-!-mas, we may have been loved, 

a-roa'-ti si'-tis or fu-er -i-tis, ye may have been loved, 

a^iaa<-4i siui or Jfii'^-e-rinty they may have been hved 



GOIIJUQATION; PABSIYX. 
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Flaperfect. mighty could, toauld, or should have been. 

£L apma'-Ui8 es'-sem or fu-is'-sem, / would have 

anna'-tus es'-ses or fii-is'-«e8, thou unnddst have 

apiD&'-tu8 es'Hset or fu-is'-set, he would have 

JP« arm&'-ti e0-flQ.'-mu8 or fu-is-^e'-musy we would have 

»-m&'-ti e»«e'-tis or fu-i»-se'-tis, ye would have 

arm&^-ti es'-sent or fu-is^-sent, they would haoe . 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 



Sag. a-ma'-re, or a^na^-tor, 

a-ma'-tor, 
Pktr, a-mam'-l-ni, 

apman'-tor. 



be thou loved, 
let him be loved f 
be ye loved, 
lei them be loved. 



INFINITIVE MOOD. 



Present, a-ma'-ri, 

Perfect, apina'-tus es'-se or fu-is'-se, 

I\iture. a-nft'-tum i'-ri, 



to be loved* 

to have been loved. 

to be about to he loved. 



PARTICIPLES. 

Perfect. a>maMii8, loved, or having been loved. 

I\Uure. a-pian'-dus, to be loved. 

SUPINE. 
Latter, a-ma'-tu, to be loved. 

Formation of the Tenses. 



From the first root, am, are 
derived 

Active. Passive. 
End. pres. axno, amor, 
-^« imperf, nmdham, emdhar, 

KmdbOf emdbor, 




%rf. amdrem, amdrer, 

ama, aindr«^ 

anidrc, amdrt, 
VsH.prts. amofM, 

— — hL amomhct. 



9* 



From the second root, From the third 
a«fia«, are derived root, wmatsL. are 
derived 
Aclxve. Passive, 

hid, per/. amaW, am&tu« sun, dte. 
-— plup. am&viramf am&tu* eraai. dee. 
—— fia. per/. wnaaygrOf ain&tu« ero, Ac. 
Stdjj. per/. emsivirimf am&tiu nm, ice. 
— — > ptm. fun&vitsem, am&tiu etteni.1^ 
Jkf. per/. amaWfM, amftUu ene, «e. 

From the third root, 
M: fka. amatAnw etse, am&titMin, 
Part./ut. omatikna, 
— per/. amfttiM, 

JPonn. aq>. amfttUM. LsL Ottf. wmikm^ 
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TEBBS. BKCOND COITJirOATIOlr. 



^ 167. SECOND CONJUGATION. 



ACTIVE VOICE. 



PASSIVE VOICB. 



PRINCIPAL PARTS. 



Pres, Ind. McZ-ne-o, 

Pres. Inf. mo-ne'-re, 

Perf. Ind. mon'-u-i, 

Supine, mon'-i-tum. 



Pres, Ind, mo'-ne-or, 
Pres, Inf, mo-ne'-ri, 
Perf, Part. mon'-I-tua. 



i advise. 

Sng. mo'-ne-Oy 
mo-nes, 
mo'-net; 

P/tcr. mo-ne'-muB, 
mo-ne^-tisy 
mo'-nent. 



JNDICA'nVE MOOD. 

Present. 

lam advised. 

Sing, mo'-ne-tf y 

mo-ne'-ris or -re, 
mo-ne -tur ; 

Phtr. mo-ne^-mur, 
mo-nem^-l-ni, 
mo-nen'-tur. 



1 was advising. 

S. mo-ne'-bam, 
mo-ne^-baSy 
mo-ne'-hat ; 

P. mon-e-ba -mus, 
inon-«-ba'-tiSy 
mo-ne'-bant. 



Imperfect. 



I was advised. 



S. mo-ne^-bar, 

mon-e-ba'-ris or -re, 
mon-e-ba'-tur ; 

P. mon-e-ba'-mur, 
mon-e-bam^-l-ni, 
mon-e-bau'-tur. 



Future. 



I shall or tnH advise. 

S. mo-ne'-bOy 

iDO-ne'-biSy 

mo-ne'-bit; 
P. mo-neb'-l-muSy 

mo-neb'-!-tis, 

OKMie'-buiit 



I shaU or toill be advisedm 

S. mo-ne'-bor, 

mo-neb'-S-ris or -re 

mo-neV-i-tur ; 
P. mo-neb^-f-mury 

mon-e-bim'-I-niy 

mon-e-bim'-tur 



▼SUIS^— ^XCOMD CONJUGATION. 
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ACTIVE. 



PASSIVE. 



Perfect. 



ladmsedf or have advised. 
S. mon'-u-i, 
mon-u-is'-ti, 
mon'-u-it ; 
P. mo-nu'-i-mas, 
mon-u-is-tb, 
mon-u-e'-runt or -re. 



I was or have been advued. 

S. mon -!-tu8 sum or fu'-i, 
mon'-i-tufl es or fu-is'-ti, 
mon'-i-tus est or fu'-it ; 

P. mon'-i-ti su'-mus or fu'-f-mus, 
mon'-t-ti es'-tis or (u-is'-tiSy 
mon'-l-ti sunt, fu-e'-nmt or -re. 



J had advised. 

S. mo-nu'-e-raniy 
mo-nu^-e-ras, 
mo-nu'-e-rat ; 

P. mon-u-e-ra'-mus, 
mon-u-e-ra^-tis, 
mo-nu'-e-rant. 



Pluperfect. 

Ihtxd been advised. 

8. mon'-i-tus e'-ram or fu'-S-ram, 
mon'-i-tuB e'-ras or fu'-S-ras, 
mon'-i-tus e'-rat or fu'-e-rat ; 

P. mon'-i-ti e-ra'-mus or fu-e<*^'-mus, 
mon'-i-ti e-r&'-tis or fu-e-ra'-tiby 
mon'-!-ti e'-rant or fu'-e-rant 



Future Perfect. 



I shall have advised. 

8. mo-nu'-e-ro, 
mo-nu'-e-ris, 
mo-nu'-e-rit ; 

P. mon-u-er'-l-mus^ 
mon-u-er'-l-tisy 
mo-na^-e-rint. 



I shall have been advised. 

8, mon'-i-tus e'-ro or fu'-e-ro, 
mon -!-tus e'-ris or fu'-e-ris, 
mon'-¥-tus e'-rit or fu'-e-rit ; 

P. mon'-i-ti er'-i-musorfi^er'-l-musy 
mon'-!-ti er^4-tis or fu-er'-I-tis, 
mon'-i-ti e'-runt or fu'-e-rint 



I may or can advise, 
8. mo'-ne-am, 
mo'-ne-as, 
mo'-ne-at ; 
P. mo-ne4l'-ma8y 
mo-ne-ft^'-tis, 
iiio'<4io-ant 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
Present. 

I may or can be admsed 

8. mo'-iie-ar, 

mo-ne-a'-ris or -re, 
mo-ne-a'-tur ; 

P. mo-ne-a'-mor, 
mo-ne-am'-i-ni, 
mo-no-an'-tur. 
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▼XBB8. •XGOND CONJUGATION. ' 



ACTIVE. 

Imperfect. 

I might J could J wotUd^ or 
should admse. 
S. mo-ne'-rem, 
mo-ne-res, 
mo-ne'-ret ; 
P. mon-e-re'-muBy . 
mon-e-re'-tiBy 
mo-ne'-rent. 



PASSIVE. 



/ might, coiddy would, or 
should be advised. 
8, mo-ne'-rer, 

mon-e-re'-ris or -re, 
mon-e-re'-tur ; 
P. mon-e-re'-mary 
mon-e-rem'-f-niy 
mon-e-ren'-tur. 



I may have advised. 

S, mo-na'-e-rim, 
mo-nu'-e-ris, 
mp-nu'-e-rit ; 

P. mon-u-erM-mus, 
mon-u-er^-l-tis, 
mo-nu'-e-rint. 



Imightf andd^ would, or 
should have advised. 

S. mon-u-is'-sem, 
mon-u-is'-ses, 
moD-u-is'-set ; 

P. mon-u-is-se'-mus, 
inon-u-i»«e'*ti8, 
mon-u-is'-sent. 



Perfect. 

/ may have been advised. 

S, mon'-l-tus sim or fu'-e-rim, 
mon'-i-tus sis or fu'-e-ris, 
mon'-i-tus sit or fu'-^-rit ; 

P. mon'-i-ti si'-mus or fu-er'-i«4nu8, 
mon'-i-ti si'-tis or fu-er'-i-tia, 
mon'-i-ti sint or fu'-S-rint 

Pluperfect. 

I mighty could, would, or should 
have been advised. 

8. mon'-i-tus es'-sem or fu-is'Hsem, 
mon'-i-tuti es'-ses or fu-is^Hses, 
mon'-T-tu^ es'-set or fu-is'-set ; 

P. mon'-i-ti es-se'-mus or fu-i»4e -mus, 
inon'-!-ti es-se'-tis or fu-is-se'-tiSy 
mon'-i-ti es'-sent or fu-is'-sent 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 



advise thou. 
8, mo-ne, or mo-ne'-to, 

mo-ne'-to ; 
P. mo-ne^-te, or mon-e-to'-te, 

mo-nen'-to. 



be thou advised. 
8 mo-ne'-re, or mo-ne'-tor, 

mo-ne'-tor ; 
P. mo-nem'-T-ni, 

mo-nen'-tor. 



INFINITIVE MOOD. 



Pres. mo-ne'-re, to advise, 
Perf, mon-u-is'-se, to have ad- 
vised. 
.Fkt. mon-i-tii'-rus es'-fle, to be 
about to adoist. 



Pres. mo-ne^-ri, to be advised. 
Perf, mon'-i-tuses'-se or fu-is'- 

ae,to have been advised. 
Put, mon'-i-tuoi i'-ri, to 6c 

about to be advised 



FIBB0.— THIBD GONJTUGATION. 
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ACTIVE. 



PARTICIPLES. 



PASSIVE. 



Pres, mo'-nens, advising. 
Fut, m«)n-i-tu'-riiSy abtnU to 
advise. 



Verf, mon'-l-tus, advised. 
I\U. mo-nen'-duSy to be ad^ 
vised. 



GERUND. 
€r. mo-nen'-di, of advising, 
D. mo-nen'-do, &c. 
Ac. mo-nen'-dum^ 
Ab. iDo-nen'do. 

SUPINES. 
Former, mon'-i-tam, to advise, \ Latter, mon'-i-tu, to be advised. 

Formation op the Tenses. 



Trom the first root, mon, are 
derived, 



ImLpret, 
— — >tinpei^ 

h^,prt8. 
Part, pres, 

/itf. 

GeruiuL 



Active, 

moneo, 

moaibamf 

monibOf 

moneamf 

moniremj 

moiKy 

monire, 

mojoeru. 



Passive, 

moneor, 

monibar, 

monibor, 

monear, 

mooirer, 

monire, 

moDirif 

mmundus. 



From the second From the tliird root, 
rooty monUf are manltu, are 

derived, derived, 

Active, Passive, 

Ind, perf, monut, monltuf sum, &.e. 
— — plup. mouuiramf mouUus eram, Slc. 
~-~mm/uL per/, motmirOf DK>iiltu« ero, &e. 
Sulff, perf, monu^rim, mouftu^ sim, d&e. 

' p^tU'* monuiMem, moiUtuf essem. 9tA^ 
hnf, per/, monuuxe, monltiM esse, &e. 

From the third root, 
lnf,ftU, monituriM esse, monltuiM in, 
Part,fvL monivourua, 
— — perf, monltut, 

Form. 2Sfup. saoiiltiim. LaL Sup, moona. 



^168. THIRD CONJUGATION. 
PRINCIPAL PARTS. 



Pres. Ind. Re'-go, 

Pres. Inf. reg'-e-re, 

Perf. Ind. rex'-i, 

Si/^ne. rec'-tum. 



Pres. Ind. re'-gor, 
Pres. Inf. re'-gi, 
Peff. Part, rec'-tos. 



INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present. 

Irtde. I am ruled. 

Sing, re'-go, Sing, re'-gor, 

re'-gis, reg'-e-ris or -re, 

re'-git ; reg'-i-tur ; 

Pktr. reg'-I-mus, Plur. reg'-T-mur, 

reg'-f-tisy re-gim'4-ivv 
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▼EBBS. — THIBO CONJUGATION. 



ACTIVE. 

/ was ruling. 
S. re-ge'-bam, 

re-ge'-baa, 

re-ge'-bat ; 
P. reg-e-ba<-mu8, 

reg-e-ba-tis, 

re-ge'-bant. 

I ihaU or will nUe, 
8. re'-gam, 

re'-ges, 

re'-get; 
P. re-ge'-mu8, 

re-ge'-tis, 

rc'-gent. 

I ruled or have ruled. 
8, rex'-i, 
rex-is'-ti, 
rcx'-it ; 
P, rex -T-mus, 
rex-is^-tis, 
rcx-e'-runt or -re. 



I had ruled. 

8. rex'-^-ram, 
rex'-e-ras, 
rex'-^-rat ; 

P. rex-e-ra'-mu8, 
rex-e-ra'-tis, 
rex'-S-rant. 



/ shaU have ruled, 
8. rex'-e-ro, 

rex'-6-ris, 

rex'-^-rit ; 
P. rex-er'-l-mus, 

rex^er^'h-iiB, 
rex^^rint 



PASSIVE. 

Imperfeet. 

I was ruled. 

8. re-ge'-bar, 

reg-e-ba'-ris or -re, 
reg-e-ba'-tur ; 

P. reg-e-ba'-mur, 
reg-e-bam'-i-ni, 
reg-e-ban'-tur. 

Future. 

/ shall or unll be ruled 
8, re'-gar, 

re-ge'-ris or -re, 
re-ge'-tur ; 
P. re-ge'-mur, 
re-gem-i-ni, 
re-gen'-tur. 

Perfect. 

/ was or have been ruled. 
8, rec -tU8 sum or fu'-i, 
rec'-tus es or fu-is'-ti, 
rec -tus est or fii'-it ; 
P. rec'-ti su'-mus or fu'-i-mu8, 
rec -ti es'-tis or fu-is'-tis, 
rec -ti sunt, fu-e'-runt or -re. 

Pluperfect. 

I had been ruled. 
8. rec'-tu8 e'-ram or fu^-e-ram, 
rec^-tus e'-ras or fu'-e-ras, 
rec'-tus e'-rat or fu'-e-rat ; 
P. rec'-ti e-ra'-rous or fu-e-ra-mus, 
rec'-ti e-ra'-tis or fu-e-ra'-tis, 
rec'-ti e'-rant or fu^-e-rant. 

Future Perfect. 

I shall have been ruled. 

8. rec'-tus e'-ro or fu'-e-ro, 
rec'-tus e -ris or fu'-e-ris, 
rec'-tus e'-rit or fu'-e-rit ; 

P. rec'-ti er'-i-mus or fu-er^-i-muii 
rec'-ti er'-i-tis or fu-er'-i-tist 
rec/-ti of-TxiDlor iwl-^tmt* 



CONJUOATIOir; 



lift 



ACTIVE. PASSIYC. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 



Present 



I may or can nife. 
S. re'-gam, 

re'-gas, 

re'-gat; 
P. re-ga'-mus, 

re-ga'-tisy 

re'-gant 



I may or can be rukd. 
S. re'-gar, 

re-ga'-ris or -re, 

re-ga'-tur ; 
P. re-ga'-mur, 

re-gam'-i-ni, 

re-gan'-tur. 



Imperfect. 



I mighty couldf wofiddy or 

should rule. 

8. reg'-e-rcm, 

r^-S-res, 

reg'-S-ret ; 

P. reg-e-re'-mus, 

reg-e-re'-tis, 

reg'-e-rent. 



I mighty cauldy wouldy or 

^should be ruled. 
8. reg'-e-rer, 

reg-e-re'-4ri8 or-re, 

reg-e-re'-tur ; 
P. reg-e-re -mur, 

reg-e-rem'-X-ni, 

reg-e-ren'-tur. 



J may have ruled. 

8. rex'-e-rim, 
rex'-e-ris, 
rex'-S-rit ; 

P. rex-er'-i-mus, 
rex-er'-I-tis, 
rex'-e-rint 



Iwnighty couldy would, or 
Mould have ruled. 
8. rex-is^Hsem, 

rex-is'HseSy 

rex-is'-set; 
P. rex-isHse'-mofly 

rex-is-se'-tisy 

rex-is'-sent 



Perfect. 

I may have been ruled. 
8. rec'-tos sim or fu'-^rim, 
rec'-tuf sis or fu'-S-ris, 
rec'-tus sit or fu'-e-rit; 
P. rec'-ti si'-mas or fu-erM-miM, 
rec'-ti si -tis or fu-er'-i-tis, 
rec'-ti sint or fu'-S-rint. 

Pluperfect. 

I mighty couldy wouldy or should 
have been ruled. 

8. rec'-tus es'Hsem or fu-is'-sem, 
rec'-tus es'-ses or fu-is'-ses, 
rec'-tus es'Hset or fii-is'-set ; 

P. rec'-ti e»-fle'-mu8 or fu-is-se'-mns, 
rec'-ti esHse'-tis or fu-is-se'-Us, 
rec'-ti es'-sent or f]k-\8f'4»\i\^ 
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TSBBSw— ^HIBD CONJUOATICMf 



ACTIVE. PASSIVE. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 



rule thou, 
S, re'-ge, or reg'-I-to, 

rcsg'-I-to ; 
P. reg'-i-te, or reg-i-to'-te, 

re-gun'-to. 



be thou ruled. 

S, reg'-S-re, or reg'-Y4or, 

reg'-i-tor ; 
P. re-gim'-T-iu, 

re-gun'-tor. 



Pres. reg'-S-re, to rule. 
PerJ, rex-is^Hse, to have ruled. 
FiU. rec-tu'-ras es'-se, to he 
about to rule. 



INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Pres, re -gi, to he ruled. 
Perf. rec'-tus es^-se or fu-is'-se, 

to have been ruled, 
Fut. rec'-tum i'-ri, to he about 

to he ruled. 



PARTICIPLES. 

Pres. re'-genSy ruUng. I Perf. rec^-tus, ruled. 

FSa. rec-tu'-rus, about to rule. I Fut. re-gen'-das, to be ruled. 

OERUND. 

G. re-gen'-di, of ruUng, 
D. re-gen'-do, &c. 
Ac. re-gen'-dum, 
Ah. re-gen'-do. 

SUPINES. 
Plormer. rec'-tam, to rule, \ Latter, rec'-tu, to he ruled. 

Formation of the Tenses. 



From the first root, reg, are 
derived, 



Ind.vre». 

imperf. 

— fut, 

Imperat. 
Inf. ftrea.. 
Part,prea. 

fid 

Oenmd 



Active. 

ngo. 

regfMm, 

regam, 

regam, 

reginm, 

reg*r«, 
regau, 



Passive. 

rcgor, 

regibar, 

tegar, 

regar, 

tegirerf 



From the second root, 
rez, are derived, 

Active. 

Ind. per/. rezt, 

•— plup. nxirem, 

-—ha. per/, rexiro, 

8ulg. per/, lexirimf 

— plw. rexiMcm, 
htf. per/, lexisee. 

From the third root, 
htf. /uL rectAni* esse, 
Pari. /uL reet&rttf, 

— P«»/' 
Wwth, Syp. roetiuNi 



From the third 
root, redUf are 
derived, 
Passive. 
rectus sum, Ate. 
rectus eram,4Be« 
reciiu ero, &c. 
recttu siniy d&e. 
rectiu essem, tei 
rectiu esse, &e. 



rectum iri, 
Teetu«. 



COJNJUGATIOir. 
ACTIVE. PASSIVE. 

^ 169. PRINCIPAL PARTS. 



Pres. Ind. Ca'-pi-o, to take^ 
Pres, Inf, cap-e-re, 
Perf, Ind. ce'-pi, 
Si/^ne, cap'-tum. 



Pres. Ind, ca'-pi-or, to he 

taken, 
Pres, Inf. ca'-pi, 
Perf. Part, cap'-tus. 



INDICATIVE MOOD. 



Present. 



8, ca'-pi-o, 
ca'-pis, 
ca'-pit ; 

P. cap'-i-mus, 
cap'4-tis, 
ca'-pi-unt. 



S. ca'-pi-or, 

cap'-S-ris or -ire, 

cap -i-tur ; 
P. cap'-i-mur, 

ca-pim'-!-ni, 

ca-pi-un'-tar. 



Imperfect. 



8. ca-pi-e'-bara, 
ca-pi-e'-bas, 
ca-pi-e'-bat ; 

P. ca-pi-e-ba'-mus, 
ca-pi-e-ba'-tis, 
ca-pi-e'-bant. 



Future. 



8. ca'-pi-am, 
ca'-pi-es, 
ca'-pi-et ; 

P. ca-pi-e'-mus, 
ca-pi-e'-tis, 
ca'-pi-ent. 



8, ca-pi-e'-bar, 

ca-pi-e-ba'-ris or -re, 
ca-pi-e-ba'-tur ; 

P. ca-pi-e-ba'-mur, 
ca-pi-e-bam'-i-ni, 
ca-pi-e-ban-tur. 



ca'-pi-ar, 

ca-pi-e'-ris or -re, 
cappi-e'-tur ; 
ca-pi-e-mur, 
ca-pi-em'-T-ni, 
ca-pi-en-tur. 



The parts formed from the second and third roots being en- 
tirely regular, only a synopsis of them is given. 



Perf. ce'-pi. 
Plup, cep'-e-ram. 
J\U. perf, cep'-S-ro. 
10 



Perf cap'-tus sum or fu'-i. 
Plup. cap'-tus e'-ram or fu'-erram 
Put. perf cap'-tus e'-ro or fu'-^ro 
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ACTIVE. PASSIYB. 

V SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 



Present* 



S, ca'-pi-am 
ca'^i-as, 
ca'-pi-at ; 

P. ca-pi-a'-mus, 
ca-pi-&'-tis, 
ca'-pi-ant 



8. ca'-pi-ar, 

ca-pi-a'-rts or -re, 

ca-pi-fi'-tur ; 
P. ca-pi-a'-mur, 

ca-pi-am'-i-ni, 

•»-pi-an^-tur. 



Imperfect. 



8, cap'-S-rem, 
cap-6-res, 
cap'-e-ret; 

P. cap-e-re'-raus, 
cap-e-re-tis, 
cap'-e-rent. 



8. cap-e-rer, 

cap-e-re'-ris or -re 
cap-e-re -tur ; 

P. cap-e-re'-mur, 
cap-e-rem'-!-ni, 
cap-e-ren'-tur. 



Ptrf, cep'-e-rim. 
Piup. ce-pis'-scm. 



Perf, cap'-tus sim or fu'-e-rim. 
Piup, cap'-tus es'-sem or fu-is'-sem. 



8, ca'-pe, or cap'-T-to, 

cap'-i-to ; 
P. cap'-I-te, or cap-i-to'-te, 

ca-pi-un'-to. 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

S, cap'-e-re, or cap'-T-tor, 

cap'-T-tor ; 
P. ca-pim'-T-ni, 

ca-pi-un'-tor. 



X 



INFINITIVE MOOD. 



Pres. cap'-e-re. 
Perf, ce-pis'-se. 
fW. ' cap-tu'-rus es'-se. 



Pres, ca'-pi. 

Perf, cap^-tus es'-se or fu-is'-M 

Put cap'-tum i'-ri. 



PARTICIPLES. 
Pres. ca'-pi-ens. I Perf, cap'-tus. 

JW. cap-tu'-rus. | Put, ca-pi-en'-dus. 



GERUND. 



O, ca-^a-en'-di, &c. 



SUPINES. 



former, cap'-tum. 



LaUer. cap'^o 



ACTIVE. PASSIVV. 



Ml 



^160. FOURTH CONJUGATION. 
PRINCIPAL FARTS. 



Prts. Ind. Au'-di^, 


Pres. Ind. au'-di-or. 


Pres. Inf, au-di'-re. 


Pres Inf. au-di'-ri, 


Paf. Ind. au^'-Ti, 


Perf. Part, au-di'-tuiu 


Supine. au-di'-tum. 




INDICATIVE MOOD. 


Present. 


I hear. 


I am heard. 


8. ait'-di-Oy 


8. au^Hli-or, 


au'-dis, 


au-dr-ris or -ic. 


au'-dit ; 


au-di'-tur ; 


P. aa-dr-mos. 


P. au-dr-mur, 


au-di'-tis, 


au-dim-i-ni. 


au^-di-unt. 


au-di-un'-tur. 


Imperfect. 


J 1005 hearii^. 


I was heard. 


B. au-di-e'-bam, 


8. au-di^'.bar, 


an-di-e'-bas, 


au-di-e-ba'-ris or -re, 


au-di-e'-bat ; 


au-di*e-ba'-tur ; 


P. au-di-e-ba^-muSy 


P. aa-di-e-ba'-mur, 


au-di-e-ba'-tis, 


au-di-e-bam'-i-ni, 


au-di-d'-bant. 


au-di-e-ban -tur. 


Fut 


ure. 


lihaU or unll hear. 


I shall or will be heard 


8. au'-di-am, 


8. au'-di-ar, 


au'-di-es, 


au-di-e'-ris or -re, 


au'-di-et ; 


au-di-e'-tur ; 


P. au-di-e'-muf, 


.P. au-di-e'-mur, 


au-di-e'^-tis, 


aa-di-em'-l-ni, 


au'-di-ent 


au-di-en'-tnx 
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¥XBB««-Hron&TH CONJUGATIOIV. 



ACTIVE. 



I heard or have heard. 

8. au-di'-vi, 

aa-di-vis'-tiy 

au-dF-yit ; 
P. au-diy'-i-mus, 

au-di-vis'-tisy 

au-di-ve^-runt or -re. 



PASSIVE. 



Perfect. 



I have been or was heard 

S, au-di -tU8 sum or fu -i, 
au-di'-tas es or fu-is'-^. 
au-dr-tu8 est or fu'-it ; 

P. au-dr-ti su'-mus or fuM-maSy 
au-dr-ti es'-tis or fu-is'-tis, 
au-dr-ti sunt, fu-e'-runt or -re. 



1 had heard. 

S. au-div^-^am, 
au-div'-^as, 
au-div'-^rat ; 

P. au-di-ve-ra'-mu8, 
au-di-ve-ra'-tis, 
au-div^-e-rant. 



I shall have heard. 

S. au-^iv'-S-ro, 
au-div'-^-ris, 
au-div'-6-rit ; 

P. au-di-yer'-I'intui, 
au-di-yer'-I-tis, 
au-diT'-^Hrint. 



Pluperfect. 

I had been heard. 

8. to-dr-tus e'-ram or fu'-e-ram, 
au-dr-tus e'-ras or fu'-e-ras, 
au-dl-tus e'-rat or fu'-^-rat ; 

P. aa-di'-ti e-ra'-rous or fu-e-ra'-mus, 
au-dF-ti e-ra'-tis or fu-e-ra'-tis, 
au-dr-ti e'-rant or fu'-e*rant. 

Future Perfect. 

1 shall have been heard. 

8. au-dr-tus e'-ro or fu'-€-ro, 
au-dl-tus e'-ris or fu'-e-ris, 
au-di -tus e'-rit or fu'-6-rit ; 

P. au-di'-ti er'-T-mus or fu-er'-l-muf^ 
au-dr-ti er'-i-tis or fu-er'-I-tis, 
au-dr-ti e'-f unt or fu^-e-rint. 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
Present. 



I wuty or can hear. 

8. au'-di-am, 
au'-di-as, 
au^-di-at ; . 

P. au-di-&-inuS| 
au-di-a'-tb, 



I may or can be heard. 
8, au'-di-ar, 

au-di-a'-ris or -re, 

au-di-aMur ; 
P. au-di-a-niur, 

au-di-amM-ni, 

au-di-an'-tur. 



CORJUOATIOir* 
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ACTIVE. 



PASSIVE. 



Imperfect. 



/ mightf cauld^ toould, or 
shovJd hear. 
S. aiwii'-Tem, 
au*dr-res, 
au-dr-ret ; 
P. au*di-re -muSf 
au-di>re'-tls, 
au-dl-rent 



/ mightf cotddy wauU^ or 
should be heard. 
8. au-di'-rer, 

au-di-re'-ris or -re, 
au-di-re'-tur ; 
P. au-di-re -mur, 
au-di-rem'-i-ni, 
au-di-ren'-tur. 



I may have heard. 
S. au-div'-e-rim, 

au-div'-S-ris, 

au-div'-e-rit ; 
P. au-di-ver'-i-mus, 

au-di-ver'-i-tis; 

au-div'-e-rint. 



Perfect. 

/ may have been heard. 

S, au-dr-tus sim or fu^-e-rim, 
au-di -las sis or fu'-e-ris, 
au-dr-tus sit or fu'-e-rit; 

P, au-dr-ti si'-mus w fa-er'-l-mus, 
au-di'-ti si'-tis or fu-er'-l-tis, 
au-di'-ti sint or fu'-€-rint. 



I mighty covldy wouldy 
or shonld have heard, 
8. au-di-vis'-sem, 
au-di-vis^-ses, 
au-di-vis'-set ; 
P. au-di-vis-se'-raus, 
au-di-FiSHse'-tiSy 
au-di-vis'-sent. 



Pluperfect. 

I mighty could, wouldy or should 
have been heard. 
S, au-dF-tus es'-sem or fu-is'-sem, 
au-di'-tus es'-ses or fu-is'-ses, 
au^-diMus es'-^»or fu-is'-set ; 
P. au-d?-ti es-se'-mus or fu-is-ee'-miu, 
au-di>ti es-se'-tis or fu-isHse'-tis, 
au^i'-ti es'-sent or fu-is^Hsent 



IMPERATIVE MOOD. 



hear thou. 
& au'-di, or au-dF-to, 

au-dr-to ; 
P. au-dF-te, or au-di-to'-le, 
au-di-un'-to. 
10 • 



be thou heard. 
S. au-di'-re, or aiMtl-tor, 

au-di'-tor ; 
P, au-dim'-l-niy 

au-di-un-tor 
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ACTIVE. PASSIVE. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 



Pres. au-dr-re, to hear* 
Perf. au-di-Tis'-se, to have 

heard, 
Pha. au-di-tu'-ni8 es'-Be, to be 

about to hear. 



Pres. au-dF-ri, to be heard. 
Perf. au-dP-tus es'Hie or fu nK* 

86, to have been heard* 
Put, au-di'-tum i'-ri, to be 

about to be heard. 



PARTICIPLES. 

Pres. au'-di-ens, hearing. |P^* au-di'4us, heard. 

Put, BXk-^rXxL'-m&f about tohearSPut. au-di-en'-dus, to 6« ileordL 

GERUND. 

O, au-di-en'-di, of hearings ^ 

D, au-di-en'-do, d&c. . 
Ac. au-di-en'-dum, 
Ab. au-di^n'-do. 

SUPINES. 
Former, au-di'-tum, to hear. \ Latter, an-di'-tu, to be heard. 



Formation qf the Tenses. 



From the fint root, aiui, are 
deriyed, 

Active. Pmanoe. 
JM, ^are». audio, audtor, 

— tmperf, widiibamf aLodUbcar, 

— Atf. auduuR, -^ntdiar, 
SiUj.jprm. audiom, audior, 

tmperf , zxxdSremf audirer, 

Jmperof. audt, audire, 
M. Tprt*. audirt, aodirt, 
rart, pres. audiefw, 

— /id, Budiendui. 
'^ wudiendi. 



From the second root, From the thifd 
aiudh, are deriyed, root, audUu^ ava 
derived. 

Active. Passive. 

Jtmd. per/. audiW, auditiM sum, d&e. 

— «- pbqt. audiv^rom, audiUu eram, &e. 

— - /vt, per/, audiv^ro, audltux ero, we. 

8ubf\pef/, Budivirifn, audltu# nm, &e. 

pb^. audhruMm, audiUM esflem. 4^. 

Inf. perf. audivicte. audhiu ene, we. 

From the third root, 
M./vA. audituriM esse, auditum iri, 
FaTt,/td. auditOrtM, 
— p«r^ auditiu. 

Form. Ap, andftom. Lai. 89tp. aadltn. 



DEPONENT VERBS. 

^ 161« Deponent Terbs are conjugated like the pasuve 

Toice, and have alao all the participles and participial forma- 

iiaag of the active voice. Neuter deponent Yerbs, howeTer» 
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want the future passive participle, exCeipi that the neuter in 
dum is sometimes used impersonally. 

The following is an example of an active deponent verb of 
the first conjugation : — 

PRINCIPAL PARTS. 
Mi -ror, mi-ra'-ri, mi-ra'-tus, to admire. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

JPres. mi'-ror, mi-ra'-ris, d^s. / admirty d^c. 

Imptrf, mi-ra -bar, d&c. / was admiring. 

Fut. mi-raM)or, / shall admire. 

Perf, mi-ra'-tus sum or fu'-i, / have admired. 

Plup. mi-ra'-tus e'-ram or fu'-e-ram, / had admired. 

Fut. perf. mi-ra'-tus e -ro or fu'-e-ro, / shaM have admired* 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Pres. mi'-rer, mi-re'-ris, &c. / may admire^ &c. 

Imperf. mi-ra'-rer, / would admire. 

Perf. mi-ra'*tus aim or fu'-e-rim, / may have admired. 

Plup. mi-ra'-tus es'-sem or fu-is -sem, / would have admired 

IMPERATIVE MOOD, 
mi-ra'-re, or mi-ra'-tor, admire thou, d&c. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Pres* mi-ra'-ri, to admire. 

Perf. mi-ra'-tus esse or fu-is'-se, to have admired. 

Put. act. mir-a-tu'-rus es-se, to beMbout to admire. 

JF\a. pass, mi-ra'-tum i'-ri, to be about to be admired 

PARTICIPLES. 

Pres. mi'-rans, admiring. 

Perf. mi*ra'-tus, having admired. 

Put. act. mir-a-tu'-rus, about to admire. 

Put. pass. mi*ran'-dus, to be admired. 

GERUND. 
G. mi-ran'-di, of admiring, d&c. 

SUPINES. 
Parmer, mi-r&'-tum, to admire. — Latter, mi-ra -tu» to U odnMrtd 
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Remarks on the Conjugations. 

Of the Tenses formed from the First Root. 

^ lo2« 1. A few words in the present subjunctive of the first ana 
third conjugations, in the earlier writers, end in im; as, edim for edam^ 
duim for dem (from an old form duo)f creduim nndperduim for credam ano 
perdam. This was retained as the regular form in nm and veUm, from 
sum and volOf and in their compounds. 

2. The imperfect indicative in the fourth conjugatioxi, sometimes, espe 
cially in the more ancient writers, ends in ibam and tfrar, for iebam and 
UbaVf and the future in ibo and ibor, for iam and iar ; as, vestlbamy largib^r^ 
for vestiibanif largiebar ; scibOf opperibovy for seianiy opperiar. 

3. The termination rs, in the second person singular of the passive 
Toice, is rare in the present, but common in the other simple tenses. 

4. The imperatives ofdico,diu:0yfacio,andferOy are usually written dUp 
due, facy and fer ; in like maimer their compounds, except those com- 
pounds offcLcio which change a into i. Scio has not sci, but scUo. 

5. In the second person of the imperative passive, an ancient form in 
mino in the singular, and minor in the plural, is very rarely found ; My 
f amino for fare, progrediminor for progreaimim. 

6. The syllable er was often addec to the present infinitive paaEHDYe bj 
the early poets ', as, amarier for amdrit dicier for did. 

Of the Tenses formed from the Second Root. 

7. When the second root ends in v, a contraction oflen occurs in the 
tenses formed from it, by omitting o, witli the first vowel of the termina- 
tion, when followed, in the fourth conjugation, by «, and in the other 
conjugations, by s ot r; as, audissem for audiy'issemf amdsti for artuiYigti^ 
implirunt for impleyBrunty ndram and nSsse for nov6ram and novi^^e. 

When the second root ends in iv, v alone is often omitted ; as, audUro 
for audiviro ; audiisse for audivisss. 

When this root ends in s or z, the syllables i9, iss^ and sis^ axe 
sometimes omitted in the termination of tenses derived from it ; as, enasti 
for ewuisUj extinxti for exHnxiatiy divisse for divisHast; exUnxem for extinx^ 
bsem, surrexe for surrexiase ; accesHs for acces9,\sti8y jusU for jtumsti. So 
faxem for (facsisaem,) feeissem, 

8. In the third person plural of the perfect indicative active, the form in 
ere is less common than that in eruntf especially in prose. 

9. Ancient forms of a future perfect in sOy and a perfect subjunctive in 
sim, sometimes occur. They may, in general, be formed by adding these 
terminations to the second root of the verb ; as, reeepsOj emissim. But 
when the root ends in z, and frequently when it ends in 5, only o and tin 
are added; as, jussOf dixis, F, at the end of the root, is changed into s, 
as, levassOf locassim. Uy at the end of the root^ is changed into esso ; as, 
habesso. Sometimes the vowel of the present is retained in these forms 
though changed in the other parts derived from the second root; as, 
capso, faxo (jaeso),faxim (Jiacsim), 

Note. Faxo and faxim sometimes have the meaning of the future 
tense. 
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10. A futuie infinitiYe in ggre is also sometimes found, which is formed 
by adding that termination to the second root, changingr, as before, v into s; 
My tfl^wtrosslre for tnipetratflna esse. 

Of the Teiises formed from the , Third Root. 

11. The supine in tcm, though called one of the principal parts of the 
Terb, belongs in fiwit to very few verbs, the whole number which have su- 
pines not amounting to three hundred. The part called in dictionaries the 
supine in um must therefore, in most cases, be considered as the neuter 
gender of the perfect participle. 

12. In the compound tenses of the indicative and subjunctive moods, 
the participle is always in the nominative case, but it is used in both num- 
bers, and in all genders, to correspond with the number and gender of the 
subject of the verb ; as, amdtuSf -a, -vnt, est ; amdUy -<e, -a, sunt, &c. 

Fuiy fiUramy fuirvm, and fuissem^ are seldom used in the compound 
tenses of deponent verbs, and not so often as sum, &c., in those of other 
yeibs, but they express more emphatically than the latter the completion 
of the action. 

13. The participles in the perfect and future infinitive, are used only in the 
nominative and accusative, but in all genders and in both numbers ; as, 

», -a, «ifm, esse osfitisse ; amdtum, -am, -wn, esse or fuisse ; amaUy •«, 



-«y esse or fuisse ; amStoSy -as, -a, esse or fuisse ; and so of the others. 

But these participles in this combination with esse^ are sometimes used 
M indeelinable ; as, eohartes ad me missum fadas. Cie. 

Periphrastic Conjugations. 

14. The participle in rus, joined to the tenses of the verb sum, 
denotes intention, or being upon the point of doing something. 
Ilence arises what is called the periphrastic conjugation. 

INDICATIVE. 

amatiinis sum, / am about to love. 

amatiinis eram, I was about to love. 

amatiinis ero, / shall be about to love. 

amaturus fui, / was or have been about to love. 

amaturus fuSram, Thcul been about to love. 

. SUBJUNCTIVE. 

amaturus sim,- J may be about to love. 

amatilrus essem, I would be about to love. 

amaturus fuerim, / may have been about to love. 

amaturus fuissem, / would have been about to love. 

INFINITIVE. 

amaturus esse, to^be about to love. 

amatunis fuisse, to have been about to Xove 
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Fuiro is not found joined with the participle in ruM, 

15. The participle in dus, with the verb sum, expresses fieeef- 
siti/ or propriety ; as, amandus sum, I must be loved, or deserve 
to be loved. With the various moods and tenses of sum, it forms 
a second periphrastic conjugation ; — ^thus : 



amandus sum, 
amandus eram, 
amandus ero, 
amandus fui, 
amandus fueram, 
amandus fuero. 



amandus sim, 
amandus essem, 
amandus fuerim, 
amandus fuissem, 
amandus esse, 
amandus fuisse. 



Participles. 



16. Neater verbs, as thev want the passive voice, have usually onlj the 
participles of the actiye. Some of them, however, have perfect p«.rticiples. 
of which a part are to be translated passively, others by past participles oi 
English neuter verbs. Such are adtdtusj cessOtus, clamdtus, coatUus, coi^ 
erttus, defeetusj deflagrdtus, emersuSf errdtusy interituSy oitUus, ocedsus, plmr 
^tusj redunddtus, regndtus, requUtus, suddtus, status, triumphdius, uluidtus 
vigifdtiis. 

The following perfect participles, from verbs which are sometimes active, 
are also translated by active participles : — candtuSj having supped ; po^ 
having drunk ; pransus, having dmed ', and sometimes jurdtus, luiving 
■worn. 

Some neuter verbs, also, have future passive participles ; as, dormMndMi^ 
errandus, regnandusy vigilandus, &c. 

Note. Most passive participles of neuter verbs are indicated in the listi 
which follow. 

For the active meaning of osus and its compounds, see § 183, 1. 

17. The perfect participles of some deponent verbs have both an active 
and a passive sense ; as, adeptus Ubertdtenif having obtained liberty, or 
adeptd libertdtey Uberiy having been obtained. 

So abonUndtus, eomitdtuSy eommentdtus, complexus, confessuSy eontestdtUM, 
detestdhtSy digndtusy dimensus, emensusy ementUuSy emeritus, expertuSy ezse" 
erdtus, interpretdtus, largltus, mach'tndtiiSy meditdtus, mercdtus, metdtus, 
oblUus, orsus, pactus, partUus, perfunctusy poUuAtus, testdtus, vetierdtus, 
uUus, 

IS. The participles of neuter passive verbs have the signification of the 
active voice ; as, gavisus, having rejoiced. (See in lists!) 

But ausus is used both in an active and passive sense ; as, ausi omnes 
immdne nefasy ausdque potUi. Virg. 

19. The genitive plural of participles in rus is not used, except that of 
futurus. 

20. In the third and fourth conjugations, the future passive participle 
■oinetimes ends in uTiduSy especially when i precedes. Potior has usually 
patiundus. In these conjugations the gerund also has sometimes ujuU, &c. 

JSL Many present and perfect participles are compounded with ui,«ifi 
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nifying natj whooe verbs do not admit of each compotition ; tbey thus be- 
eome adjectiyet ; as, inscienSf ignorant ; impardiuSf unprepared. 

82. Participlefl, when they do not express distinctions of time, become' 
adjectives, and as such are compared ; as, amanSy loving ; amantiorj^ apum 
fMiientf . In some instances, they become substantives ; as, prttfectuSf a 
commander. 

Noix. Many words derived from substantives, with the terminationfl 
of participles, dtuSf itus^ and iUtu, are yet adjectives ; as, aldtuSf winged * 
ttirrUus, turreted, &c. See § 128, 7. 

General Rules of Conjugation. 

^ 163. I. Verbs which have a in the first root have it 
also in the third, though it be changed in the second ; as, yo- 
do, factum ; habeo^ halntum. 

2. The connecting vowel is oflen omitted in the second root, 
and in such cases, if v follows, it is changed into u. This 
happens in most verbs of the second conjugation. 

Remark. Some verbs prefix to the second root their initial 
consonant, with the vowel which follows it, or with e ; as, curro, 
cucwri ; faUo^fefelli ; canOf cectni ? parcOj peperci. This prefix 
is called k* reduplication. The verbs in which it is found will 
be specified hereafter. See ^§ 165, 168 and 171, Exc. 1, (6.) 

3. Verbs which want the second root want also the third. 

4. Compound verbs form their second and third roots like the 
simple verbs from which they are derived ; as, audio, audivi, 
auiRium; exaudio, exaudivi, exauditum. 

Some compound verbs, however, are defective, whose simples are com- 
plete, and some are complete, whose simples are defective. 

Exc. 1. Compound verbs. omit the reduplication; but the 
compounds of do, sto, disco, posco, and some of those of curro, 
retain it 

Exc. 2. Verbs which, in composition, change a into e in the 
first root, (see § 189, 2,) retain e in the second and third roots 
of the compound ; as, scando, sccmdi, scansum ; dcscendo, de- 
scendi, descensum, 

Exc. 3. When a, a, or e, in the first root of the simple verb, 
is changed in the compound into t, the same b retained in the 
second and third roots, in case the third root of the simple is a 
trisyllable ; as, habeo, habui, halHtum ; prohibeo, prohibui, pro^ 
Mbitum, 

But if the third root is a dissyllable, the second root of the 
eompoond has usually the same vowel as that of the simple 
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but sometimes changes e into t, and the third root has e; as, 
/ocio, /ect, factum ; conficio, confeci, confectum ; teneo, tenui, 
ttntumi reiineo, retinui, retentum. 

Note. The compounds of eado, aeo, frangOy pango, and Umga^ letala 
a^ and those of salio retain u, in the Uiird root. 

Exc. 4. Compounds of pariOf and some of do and cubOf are of i 
conjurations from their simple verbs. 
A few other exceptions will be noticed in the following lists. 



Formation of Second and Third Roots. 

FIRST CONJUGATION. 

^ 164. In regular verbs of this conjugation, the secona 
root ends in dv, and the third in dtu; as, amo, amavt, amatuM. 
The followmg list contains such regular verbs of this conjuga- 
tion as are of most frequent occurrence. 

Note. In this and the subsequent lists, those verbs which are marked 
* are said to have no oerfect participle ; those marked t to have no pres- 
ent participle. A dash ( — ) after the present, denotes that there is.no sec- 
ond root. The participles in rus and dus, and the supines in um and u 
which are in use, are indicated respectively by the letters r., tf., m., and «. 
Ahundoy for example, has no perfect participle, no supine, no participle in 
dus ; but it has a present participle, and a participle m rus. 

In the lists of irregular verbs, those compounos only are given, whose 
conjugation differs from that of their simples. 

When p. is subjoined to a deponent verb, it denotes that some of the 
parts whicn have commonly an active meaning, are used either actively and 
passively, or passively alone. Such verbs are by some grammarians call- 
ed common. 



•Abundo, r. to ovtrfiow. 

AccQso, m. t. d..U> ac- 
cuse. 

t Adumbro, to delineate. 

^difico, r. d. to build. 

Ji^MOf T. d. to level. 

JEstimo, r. d. to value. 

•AmbOlo, m.^A.towalk. 

Amo, r. d. to love. 

tAmplio, d. to enlarge. 

Appello, d. to cali. 

Apto, d. to fit. 

Aro, r. d. to plough, 

*tAu8culto, to listen. 

*t Autamo, to suppose. 

tBasio, — , d. to kiss. 

•Bello, m. r. d. to wage 
war. 

fSeo, to hiess. 
''Boo, to Mlmo, 



tBrevio, to shorten. 

tCseco, tobUnd. 

tCffilo, to carve. 

f Calceo, d. to shoe. 

*tCalcitro, to kick. 

Canto, m. to sing. 

Capto, m. r. d. to sieze, 

tCastlgo, m. d.to chas- 
tise. 

Celebro, d. to celebrate. 

Celo, d. to conceal. 

Cesso, d. to cease. 

Certo, r. d. to strive. 

Clamo, to shout. 

Coglto, d. to think, 

Compftro, d. to compare. 

Concilio, r. d. to recon- 
cile. 

Considgro, r. d. to eonr 
sider. 



Cremo, d. to ham, 

concr£mo, r. 
tCreo, r. d. to ereals. 
Crucio, d. to tormenL 
Culpo, r. d. to Homo, 
tCuneo, d. to wedge, 
Curo, r. d. to care. 
Damno, m. r. d. to eM- 

demn. 
Deodro, d. to adorn, 
*tDelineo, to deUnoats. 
DesidSro, t. d, to do- 

sire. 
Destine, d. to design, 
Dico, m. r. d. to deH 

cate. 
Dicto, to dictate. 
tDolo, to hew, 
Dono, r. d. to heatom. 
DuplIco,r.d.t94is«llf 
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DxaOf r. to kariem, 
tEffigio, to portray, 
Egaito, to ride, 
tEiaucIeo, to explain, 
Erro, to wander, 
EziitImOya.r.d. to think, 
Ezploro, m. d. to search, 
EzaK>, m.r, to he bam' 

ished, 
Fabrico, d. to frame, 
tFatlgo, r. d. to weary, 
Festino, r. to haeten. 
nrmo^Ajo strengthen. 
FIagito^.d. to dmutnd, 
•Flagro. r.tobe on fire, 
connagro, r. 
deflagro. 
Flo, d. to blow, 
Formo, r. d. to form. 
Foro, d. to bore. 
tFreno, to bridle. 
tFraudo, d. to defraud. 
f Frio, — , to crumble. 
Fugo, r. d. to put to 

fiight. 
tFundo, r. to found, 
tFurio, — , to madden. 
f Galeo, — , to put on a 

helmet, 
Gesto, d. to bear, 
Olacio, — , to congeal. 
Gravo, d. to weigh 

down. 
Gusto, d. to taste. 
Habito, m. d. to dwell, 
*HaIo, — , to breathe, 
Hi£mo. m. to winter, 
*Hio, a. to gape, 
tHumo^ r. d. to bury. 
Jacto, r. d. to throw, 
Igndro, r. d. to be igno- 
rant, 
Iinp<$ro, r. d. to com^ 

mand. 
timpetro, r. d. to obtain, 
Inohoo, r. to begin. 
tindago, r. d. to trace 

out. 
Indico, m. r. d. to show. 
tlnebrio, — , to inebri- 
ate. 
Initio, to initiate. 
Inquino, to pollute. 
Instaoro, d. to renew. 
Intro, r. d. to enter. 
Invito, d. to VKvite, 
\xtito, r. d. to irritata. 



It£ro, n.d.todo again 
Judico. r. d. to judge, 
Jugo. a. to couple. 
JugAlo, m. d. to butcher, 
Juro, d. to swear. 
LabOro, r. d. to labor, 
LacSro, d. to tear, 
*Lacto, to suckle. 
tLanio, d. to butcher, 
LaJtto, to bark. 
Laudo, r. d. to praise, 
Lazo, d. to loose, 
tLego, to depute, 
Levo, r. d. to lighten. 
Lib€ro, r. d. to free. 
Libo, d. to pour out. 
Li^, to bind. 
tLiquo, d. to melt. 
Lito, to avpease. 
Loco, r. a. to place. 
Lostro, d. to survey, 
Luxurio, to abound, 
Macto, d. to slay, 
MacQlo, to stain. 
Mando,r.d^ command, 
Mandaco, to chew. 
*Mano, to fiow. 
Mataro, d. to ripen. 
Memdro, u. d. to telL 
*Meo, to go. 
*Mifirro,a. r. d. to depart. 
*Miuto, m. r. to serve m 

war. 
tMinio, d. to paint red, 
Ministro, d. to serve. 
Mitlgo, d. to pacify. 
Monstro, r. to show. 

tdemonstro, d. 
Muto, r. d. to change. 
Narro, r. d. to tell. 
Nato, m. r. to sujim. 
tNavigo, r. d. to saU. 
Navo, r. d. to perform. 
*Nau8eo, to loathe. 
Nego, m. r. d. to deny. 
*No, to swim. 
Nomino, r. d. to name. 
Noto, d. to mark. 
Novo, r. d. to renew. 
Nudo, d. to make bare. 
Nuncflpo, r. d. to name. 
Nuntio, m. r. to teU, 

renuntlo, d. 
*Nuto, r. to nod. 
Obsecro, r. d. to beseech 
Obtnmco, r. to kiU. 
Onfiro, r. d. to load 



Onto, d. to wish. 
tOrbo, r. to deprive. 
Omo, r. d. to adorn 
Oro, m. r. d. to beg. 
Pace, d. to subdue, 
Paro, r. d. to prepare, 
Patro, r. d. to perform, 
*Pecco, r. d. to stn. 
tPio, d. to propitiate, 
Placo, r. d. to appease, 
Ploro, m. d. to oewail, 
Porto, u. r. d. to carry 
Postalo, m. r. d. to M- 

mand. 
Privo, d. to deprive. 
Probo, m. n. r. d. to ap» 
prove. 

comprdbo, m. 
Profllgo, d. to rout. 
Propgro, d. to hasten, 
*tProi)Ino. to drink to, 
Propitio, a. to appease, 
Puffno, r. d. to fight. 
Pubo, d. to beat. 
Purgo, a.r. d. to cleanse, 
Puto, d. to think. 
Quasso, d. to shake. 
Radio, to emit rays, 
Rapto, d. to drag, 
RecupSro, m. r. d. to 

recover. 
Recaso. r. d. to refuse 
Redunao, to overfiow. 
Regno, r. d. to ride. 
tRepudio, r. d. to reieot, 
Res^ro, d. to unlock. 
*tRetalio, — , to retali- 

ate. 
Rigo, to water. 
Rc^, m. r. d. to ask, 
Roto, to whirl. 
Sacnfico,m.to saeri/ice 
Sacro, d. to consecrate, 
tSagino, d^ to fatten. 
Salto, r. to dance. 
Salato, m. r. d. to salute 
Sano, r. d. to heal. 
Satio, to satiate. 
tSataro, to fill. 
Saucio, d. to wound. 
*Secundo, to prosper, 
Sedo, m. d. to aUay, 
Servo, r. d. to keep, 
*tSib!lo,toAtM 
Sicco, d. to dry. 
^VfgpOi^r. \. to \Mix\k wiX- 
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SimQlo, T.d. to pretend. 

Socio, d. to associate. 

*Somiiio, to dream. 

Specto, m. r. d. to be- 
hold. 

Spero, r. d. to hope. 

*Spiro, to breathe. 
conspire, 
exspiro, r. 
siupiroy d. 

Spolio, m. d.to rob. 

Spumoy to foam. 

Stillo, to drop, 

StimOlo, to goad. 

Stipo, to stuff. 

Sudo, to stoeat. 

Suffdco, to strangle. 

Sugillo, d. to taunt. 

iSupirOj r. d. to over- 
come. 

Sappedlto, to afford. 



*SupplIco, m. to sup- 
plUate. 

*Su8urro, to whisper. 

Tardo, to delay. 

Taxo, d. to rate. 

TemSro, d. to d^e. 

Tenipero, r. d. to tem- 
per. 
obtemp^ro, r. to obey. 

Tento, m. r. d. to try. 

Terebro, to bore. 

Tennino, r. d. to limit. 

Tildbo, to stagger. 

Tolgro, u. r. d. to bear. 

Tracto, u. d. to handle. 

*tTripudio, to dance. 

Triumpho, r. to tri- 
umph. 

Tnicldo, r. d. to kill. 

Turbo, d. to disturb. 

*Vaco, to be at leisure. 



*Vapftlo, m. d. to h€ 

beaten. 
Vario, to diversify, 
Vasto, d. to lay waste 
Vellico, to phuk. 
Verb£ro, r. d. to heat, 
•Vestigo, to search for 
Vexo, d. to tease. 
y ibro, d. to brandish. 
Vigiloj d. to watch. 
ViOlo, m. r. d. to vi9 

late. 
Vitio, d. to vitiate. 
Vito, u. d. to skun. 
VlUlo, to howl. 
Umbro, r. to shade. 
VocOy r. d. to call. 
*Volo, to. fly. 
Voro, r. to devour. 
Vulgo, r. d. to pubUsk. 
Vulngro, d. to wound. 



^ 165. The following verbs of the first conjugation are 
irregular or defective in their second and third roots : — 

dimTco, -avi or -ui, r. (-atams). 
*€mico, -ui, r. (-attlruB). 
*intermIco, — . 
•prorriico, — , d. 
Neco, necavi or necui, necatam, r. d. 
to kill. 
engco, -avi or -ui, -atum, or 

-turn, d. 
tintern6co, — , -alum. 
*tNexo, — , to tie. 
Plico, — , plica turn, to fold. 
duplico, -avi, -atura, r. d. 
multiplTco and replico have -arii 

-atum. 
*8upplico, -avi, in. r. 
appuco, -avi or -ui, -atum or 

-itum, -itQrus. So impllco. 
complico, -ui, -Itum or -atum. 
explico, -avi or -ui, -atum or 
-itum, r. r. 
Poto, potavi, potatum or potum, r. r. 
m. m. d. to drink. 
tepoto, -avi, -urn. 
•perpoto, -avi. 
Seco, secui, sectum, secatQnis, d. 
to cut. 
*circum8Sco, — . 
*intersdco, — , d. 
^persSco, -ui 

, -ui. -tum or -itum. 9b 



*Crepo, crepui, to make a noise. 
*aiscrepo, -ui or -avi. 
incrSpo, -ui or -avi, -Itum. or atum, 
*tpercr6po, — . 
*trecrgpo, — . 
*Cubo, cubui, cubltum (sup.), to re- 
cline. 
incQbo, -ui or -avi, d. 
Those compounds of cubo which take 
m before b, are of the third con- 
jugation. 
Do, oedi, datum, m. r. d. to give. 
So circumdo, pessumdo, satisdo, 
and venumdo; the other com- 
pounds of do are of the third 
conjugation. 
Domo, domui, domTtnm, r.d. to tame. 
Frico, fricui, frictum or firicatum, 
d.to rub. 
confrico, — , -atum. 
infrico, — , -atum. 
Juvo, juvi, jutum, r. d., also juvatQ- 
rus, to help. 
So adjiivo, -jQvi, -jQtnm, m. r. d. 
*Labo, — , to totter. 
Lavo, lavi, lavatum, lautum or lo- 
tura ; (sup.) lautum or lava- 
tum, lavatarus, d. to wash. * 
Lavo is also sometimes of the 
third conjugation, 
"MIco, miem, to glitter. 
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*8onOy sonaiy -ataros, d. to sound. 
*con8dno, -ui. So ex-, in-, per-, 

prsB-sdno. 
•resOno, -ftvi. 
*as85no, — . So circumsdno and 

dis8<3no. 
*Sto, Bteti, stataras, tq stand. 

*ante8to, -8t£ti. So circumsto, 

intersto, superato. 
*consto, -stiti, -stataras. So 

exto, insto, obato, persto. 



*pnB8to, -stiti, -stattlrus, d. 

*ad8to, -stiti, -stitQrus. 

*prosto, -stiti. So reato. 

*di8to, — . So subflto. 
*Tono, tonui, to thunder. So eir- 
cumtdno. 

att5no, -ui, -Itum. 

intdno, -ui, -atum. 

•retonoj — . 
Veto, yetui/»r &yi,YetXtam,to/or&u2. 



^ 166* All deponent verbs, of the first conjugation, are 
regular, and are conjugated like miror ; as, 



Abominor, d. to abhor. 

AdOlor, d. tofiatter. 

ifimQlor, d. to rival. 

*Apricor, to bask in the 
sun. 

Arbitror, r. d. to think. 

Aspemor, d. p. to de- 
spise. 

Anctipor, r. p. to hunt 
after. 

Aozilior, p. to help. 

Aversor, d. to dislike. 

Calumnior, to calumni- 
ate. 

Causor, to allege, 

'Comissor, in. to revel. 

Comitor, p. to accom' 
pony. 

Concidnor,to harangue. 

*Confabalor, m. to dis- 
course. 

Conor, d. to endeavor. 

tConspTcor, to see. 

Contemplor, d. p. to 
view. 

CrimlBor, m. p. to 
blame. 

Cunctor, d. p. to delay. 

Deprdcor, m. r. d. p. to 
deprecate. 

•tDigladior, to fence. 

Dignur, d. p. to think 
worthy. 

Domlnor, to rule, 

Epalor, r. d. to feast. 

•Famdlor, m. to toait on. 

Fatur, (defect.) a. d. to 
speqk. See § 183, 6. 

f Fenor, r. to ke^ koU- 
day. 



*Frumentor, m. to for- 
age. 

Furor, m. to steal. 

Glorior, r. d. to boast. 

Gratalor, m. d. to coit- 
graJtidaXe, 

Hortor, d. to encourage. 

Imltor, u. r. d. to imi- 
tate. 

Indi^nor, d. to disdain, 

Infitior, d. to deny, 

Insector, to pursue. 

Insidior, r. d. to Ue in 
wait. 

Jacalor, p. to dart. 

Jocor, to jest. 

LsBtor, r. d. p. to r^oiee, 

Lamentor, d. p. to 6e- 
waU. 

*tLurnor, m. to gather 

Luctor, d. to wrestle. 

Medicor, r. d. p. to heal. 

Meditor, p. to meditate. 

Mercor, m. r. d. p. to 
buy. 

Minor, to threaten, 

Miror, u. r. d. to admire. 

MisSror, d. to pity. 

Modgror, u. d. to rule, 

Moddlor, d. p. to mod- 
ulate, 

Moror, r. d. to delay. 

tMutuor, p. to borrow. 

Neffotior, r. to traffic. 

•tNugor, to Ir^/fc. 

Obtestor, p. to beseech. 

Opgror, to vwrk. 

Opinor, u. r. d. to think. 

OpitQlor, m. to help. 



Opsdnor, m. to cater, 
tOtior, to beat leisure. 
PabQlor, m. d. to graze. 
Palor, to wander. 
Percontor,m. to inquire. 
Periclitor, d. p. to try. 
tPiscor, in. to fish. 
Popalor, r. d. p. to lay 

waste, 
Praedor, m. to plunder. 
Proelior, to fight. 
Precor, m. u. r. d. to 

prau. 
Recordor, d. to 



ber. 

Rimor, d. to search. 
Rizor, to scold, 
*Ru8tIcor, to Uve in the 

country. 
Sciflcitor, m. p. to Mf 

ipiire, 
*Scitor, m. to ask, 
Scrutor, p. to search, 
Solor, d. to comfort, 
Spatior, to walk about. 
SpecQlor, m. r. d. to 

view. 
tStipaloi; p. to stipu' 

late. 
tSuavior, d. to kiss. 
SuspTcor, to suspect. 
Testor, d. p. to witness 

So detestor. 
Tutor, d. to defend. 
Vagor, to wander. 
VenSror, d. p. to loor- 

ship. 
Venor, m. to hunt. 
Versor, to be employed 
Voolferor^ to hoasL 
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SECOND CONJUGATION. 

^ 167* Verbs of the second conjugation end in eo. The 
second and third roots, instead of ev and ttu^ commonly end in 
ti and Itu; as, moneo, monut, monitum. 

The following list contains most verbs so conjugated, and 
also some which want the second and (bird roots : — 

•Aceo, to he sovr. 
•Albeo, — , to be white, 
AreeOy d. to drive away. 

coerceo, d. to re- 
strain. 

ezerceo, d. to exer- 
cise. 
•Areo, to be dry. 
*Aveo, — , to covet. 
*Caleo, r. to be warm. 
*Calleo, — , to be hard. 

•percalleo, to be 
hardened. 
•Calveo, — , to be bald. 
•Candeo, to be white. 
*CaneOy to be hoary. 
*Careo, r. d. to want. 
*Ceveo, — , to fawn, 
•Clareo, to be bright, 
•Clueo, — , to bejamous. 
•Denseo, — , to thicken. 
•Diribeo, — , to distri- 
bute. 
*DoIeo, r. d. to grieve. 
*£geo, r. to toant. 
*£niineo, to rise above. 
•Flacceo, to loither. 
*riaveo, — ,to be yellow, 
•Floreo, to flourish. 
♦FcEteo, — , to be fetid. 
•Frigeo, — , to be cold. 
•frondeo, — , to bear 

leaves. 
Habeo, r. d. to have. 

So ad-y ex-, pro-hi- 
beo. 

cohibeo, d. to re- 
strain. 



inhibeo, d. to hinder. 

*tperhibeo, d. td re- 
port. 

tposthabeo, to post- 
pone. 

• prtebeo, r. d. to af- 
ford. 

debeo, r. d. to owe. 
*Hebeo, — , to be dull. 
*Horreo, d. to be rou^h. 
*Humeo, — , to be moist. 
•Jaceo, r. to lie. 
•Lacteo, — , to suck. 
*Langueo, to languish. 
*Lateo, to lie hid. 
*Lenteo, — , to be slow. 
*Liceo, to be valued. 
*Liveo, — , to be livid. ■ 
*Maceo, — , to be lean. 
*Madeo, to be wet. 
Mereo, r to deserve. 

tcommereo, Jo de- 
serve. 

tdemereo, d. to earn, 

temereo, to merit. 

•tpermereo, to serve 
in war. 

promereoy to deserve, 
•Moereo, — , to grieve, 
Moneo, r. d. to advise. 

admoneoy m. r. d. to 
admonish. 

commoneoy to warn. 

prsBmoneOy to fore- 



•Muceo, — , to be 

mmddy. 
•Nigreo, to be black. 



*Niteo, to shine. 

Noceo, m. r. to hurt. 

*0\eOj to smell. 

*Palleo, to be pale. 

*Pareo, m. r. d. to obey. 

*Pateo, to be open. 

Placeo, to please. 

*Polleo, — , to be able, 

*Puteo, to be nauseous, 

*Putrco, to be putrid. 

*Renideo, — , to glitter. 

*Riffeo, to be stiff. 

•Rubeo, to be red. 

*Scateo, — , to ovefflow 

*Sileo, d. to be silent, 

*Sordeo, to be filthy, 

*Splendeo, — , to shim 

•Squaleo, to be foul. 

•Strideo, — , to creak. 

*Studeo, d. to study. 

*Stupeo, to be amazed 

Taceo, r. d. to be sUen 

*Tepeo, to be warm. 

Terreo, d. to terrify. 
So deterreo, to octet 
tabsterreo, to detef 
f conterreo, f to 
fexterreo, yfrigha 
tperterreo, ) en, 

•Timeo, d. to fear, 

*Torpeo, to be torpid, 

•Tumeo, to swdl. 

*Valeo, r. to he able, 

•Vegeo, — , to be strong 

•Vieo, — , to bind. 

•Vigeo, to be strong. 

* Vireo, to be green. 

•Uveo, — , to be moist. 



^ 168. The following list contains those verbs of the sec- 
ond conjugation which do not form their second and third roots 
in u and Uu, including those which form them regularly in ev 
and itu, 

NoTK. Some verbs of this oon|ugation are irregular in Ihe second and 
iA/rd roots, in eonaeqaence of imitating the common forms of the third 
monJugatioB, 
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Aboleo, -evi, -Ttum, r. d. to efface. 
*A\geo, aisi, to be cold, 
Ardeo, arsi, arsum, r. to bvm, 
Audeo, ausus sum, r. d to dare, 
Augeo, auzi, auctum, r. d. to tn- 



Caveo, cavi, cautum, m. d. to 60- 

ware, 
Censeo, censui, censum, d. to think. 

recenseo, -ui, -mn or -Itum. 

•percenseo, -ai. 

^succenseo, -ui, d. 
CieOy civi , citum, to excite. The per' 

feet civi seems to come Jrom oio, 

of tlie fourth conjugation, 
Compleo, -evi, -etum, to fiU, So 

the other compounds of pleo. 
*Conniveo, -nivi, to wink at, 
Deleo, -evi, -Stum, d. to Hot out. 
Doceo, docuiy doctum, d. 'to teach. 
*Faveo, favi, fautQrus, to favor, 
•Ferveo, ferbui, to boil. It is some- 
times oftlie third conjugation. 
Fleo, flevi, fletum, r. d. to weep. 
Foveo, fovi, fotum, d. to cherish^ 
Frendeo, — , fressum or fresom, to 

gnash. 
•Fiuffeo, fulsi, to shitie. 

Ful^y of the third conjugation, 
ts also in use, 
Gaudeo, ^avisus sum, r. to rejoice. 
^HfBTeOf hmaij ha^sQrus, to stick. 
Indulgeo, indolsi, indultum, r. d. to 

indMlge. 
Jabeo, jussi, jussuni) r. to order, 
*Luceo, luzi, to shijie. 

polluceoy -luxi, -luctum. 
*Lu^o, luxi, d. to mourn. 
*Maneo, luansi, mansum, m. r. d. to 

revuiin. 



Misceo, miscui, mistum or mixtum, 

mistaruBy d. to mix, 
Mordeo, momordi, morsom, d. to 

bite. 
Moveo, movi^ motum, r. d. to move. 
Mulceo, mulsi, mulsum, d. to soothe. 
*MulgeOy mulsi or mulzi, to milk. 
Neo, nevi, netum, to spin. 
*Paveo, pavi, d. to fear. 
*PeiideOy pependi, to hang. 

propendeoy — , propensum. 
Pleo, (obsolete.) See compleo. 
Prandeo, pranai, pransuin, r. to dine. 
Rideo, risi, risum, m. r. d. to laugh, 
*Sedeo, sedi, sessum, m. r. to sit. 

The compounds change e into i, 

*dissideo, -sedi. So prssideo. 
*Seneo, senui, to be old, 
Soleo, solitus sum or solui, to beat' 

customed. 
*Sorbeo, sorbui, to suck in. 

*absorbeo, -sorbui or -sorpsi. 
Spondeo, spopondi, sponsum, to 

promise, 
Suadeo, suasi, suasum, r.d. to advise, 
Teneo, tenui, tentum, r. d. to hold. 

The compounds change e into i. 

*attineo, -tinui. So pertineo. 
Tergeo, tersi, tersum, to wipe. 

Tergo, of the titird conjugation, 
ts also in use. 
Tondeo, — , tonsum, to shear. T%e 

compounds have the perfect tondL 
Torqueo, torsi, tortum, d. to twist, 
Torreo, torrui, tostum, to roast, 
"Turgeo, tursi, to swell. 
*Urgeo or ur^ueo, ursi, d. to urge. 
Video, vidi, visum, m. u. r. d. to see 
Voveo, vovi, votum, d. to vow. 
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Decet, decuit, U becomes. 

Libet, libuit or libitum est, it 
pleases. 

Licet, licuit or licitnin est, it is law- 
ful. 

Liquet, llquit, it is dear. 

MisSret, miseruit or miserltum est, 
it pities. 

Oportet, oportuit, it behoves. 

NoTx. Lubetf &c., a^ sometimes written for libet, &c., especially in 
the comic writers. 



Piget, pig^it or pigitum est, d. t< 

grieves, 
Pcenltet, pcBnitoit, pcemtarus, d. it 

repents. 
Ptidet, puduit or puditum est, d. it 

shames. 
Tsedet, teduit or tssum est, ii 

wearies. 

So pertsdet. 
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<^ 1 70. Deponent Verbs of the Second Conjugation. 

Fateor, faasiu, r. d. to confess. ^Medeor, d. to cure. 

The compounds change a into i. Mereor, merltus, to deserve, 
confiteor, confessasy d. p to oc- Mlsereor, miserltiu or misertUB, io 



knowledge. 

*tdii!iteor, to deny. Polliceor, polUcItos, p. to promise. 

profiteer, professua, d. p. to do- Reor, ratua, to think. 

dare, Tueor, tuitus, d. p. to protect 

Liceor, licitua, to bid a priu, Vereor, verltua, d. to fear 



THIRD CONJUGATION. 

^171. In the third conjugation, when the first root ends 
with a consonant, the second root is formed by adding s ; when 
it ends with a vowel, the first and second roots are the same : 
the third root is formed by adding tu ; as, carpo, carpsf, carp- 
turn; arguo, argut, argutum. 

In annexing s and tUy certain changei occur in the final consonant of 
the root : — 

1. C,gf A, and ^, at the end of the root, form with s the double letter 
X in the 2d root \ m the 3d root, c remains, and the others are changed 
into c before tu; as, rego (regst), rexi, rectum; vehoy vext, vectum, 
coquoy coxiy coctum. 

Note. In /uo, /text, and struOy struxi, h seems to have been lost in the 
root of the verb. 

2. B is changed into p before s and tu; as, scriboy scripsi, seriptum. 

3. D and f , before Sy are either dropped, or changed into s ; as, claudo, 
dausi ; cedoy cessi. After m, p is sometimes inserted before s ; as, sumo^ 
sumpsi. 

Some other consonants are dropped, or changed into s, in certain verbs. 

Exc. 1. Many verbs whose first root ends in a consonant, do not add s 
to form the second root. 

(a.) Of these, some have the second root the same as the first ; a.<i, 
Bibo, ExcQdo, Ico, Mando, Scabo, Solvo, Verro, 

Edo, Fodio, Lambo, Prehendo, Scando, Strido, Verto, 

£mo, Fugio, Lego, Psallo, Sido, ToUo, Volvo* 

to which add the compounds of the obsolete eandoyfendoy and ^uo. 

(b.) Some make a change in the first root. Of these, some change a 
vowel, some drop a consonant, some prefix a reduplication, others admi* 
two or more of tnese changes ; as, 

Ago, Facio, Frango, Jacio, Rumpo, Scindo, 

Capio, Findo, Funoo, Linquo, Sisto, Vinco. 

Those which have a reduplication are 

Cado, Curro, Parco, Pendo, Tanaro, 

Ciedo, Disco, Pario, Posco, Tendo, 

C&no, Falloy Pello, Pungo, Tuhdo. 
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Exc. 2. Some add ii to the root of the yerb ; as, 
Alo, ConstLlo, (}emo, Rapio, Tremo, 

Colo, Depso, Genoy (pbs.) Strepo, Yolo, 

Ck>mpesco, Fremo, Molo, Texo, Vomo. 

Meio and pano add au, with a change in the root. 

Exc. 3. The following add iv: — 

Arcesso, Cupio, Lacessoy Rndo, 

CapessOy Incesso, Feto, Quero, toUh a dUmge qfr tnfo s. 

Exc. 4. The following add v, with a change in the root; thoee in «O0 

dropping sc : — 

Cresco, Pasco, Scisco, Lino, Sino, StemO| 

Nosco, Quiesco, Cerno, Sero, Spemo, Tero. 

Exc. 5. The 3d roots of verbs whose root ends in d or <, add su, in 
■tead of ^, , to the root, either dropping those letters, or changing them 
into s ; as, daudOf claugum ; defendo, defensum ; cedo^ cessum. But the 
compounds of do add Uu. 
The following, also, add «/, with a change of the root : — 

Excello, Fallo, Pello, Spargo, Verro. 

Percello, Mergo, Premo, Velio, 

Exc. 6. The following add tUf with a change of the root: — 
Cerno, Fingo, Gero, Sero, Spemo, Stringo, Uro, 

Colo, Frango, Rumpo, Sisto, Stemo, Tero, Vinco"; 

to which add those in sco, with the 2d root in v ; these drop se before fic, 

except pasco^ which drops e only. 

Exc. 7. The following have Uu : — 

Bibo, Molo, Pono, with a change rf n into ■. 

Geno, (obs.) Vomo, 

The following have Uu : — 

Arcesso, Cupio, Peto, 

Facesso, Lacesso, Qusero, wiUi a change of r into ■. 

Some other irregularities occur in this conjugation. 

^ 172. The following list contains both the regular and 
irregular formations of the second and third roots in the third 
conjugation : — 

Acuo, acui, acatum, d. to sharpen, *Batuo, batui, d. to beat. 

Ago, egi, actum, r. d. to drive, Bibo, bibi, bibltum, d. to drink. 

So circum&go, cogo, and perSgo. *Cado, cecidi, casarus, to fall. The 
^amblgo, — ytodmiJbt, Slosat&go. compounds change a into i, 

The other compounds change ana drop the retmpUaUion. 

a into i. See § 189. 2. ocddo, -cloi, -cftsum, r. to set, 

*prodIgo, -«gi, to squander, Ciedo, cecidi, c»sum, r. d. to cut, 
Alo, alui. atltum or altum, d. to The compounds change cb into 

nourish, h "^ ^op Ike redupUeO' 

*Ango, anzi, to strangle, tion, 

Arguoy argui, argotum, d. to contiet. From candeo, ef the second con^ 

AroBMo, -oeMlvi, -oessitnm, r. d. to jugation, is formed 

• tail for, aooendo, -ceikdl^ -^mdonbsl^ ^ \» 
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JdndJe, So the other com- 
pounds. 
*CanOy ceciiii, d. to sing. The com" 
pounds cfiange a into i. 
*concino, -cinui. So occino, 

prsclno. 
*accinOy — . So inclno, intercIxK), 
BuccInOy recino. 
*Capes80y -ivi, r. d. to undertake, 
Capio, cepi, captum, r. d. to take. 
The compounds change a into i. 
Carpo, carpniy carptuin, d. to pluck. 

The compounds change a into e. 
CedO) cestii, cessum, r. to yield. 
Cello, {obsolete.) 

excello, -cellui, -celsum, to excel, 
*antecello, — . So prcBcello, re- 
cello. 
perceDo, -cQli, -culsum, to strike, 
Cerno, crevi, cretum, d. to decree, 
Cerno, to see, has no second or 
third root. 
Cingo, cinxi, cinctum, d. to gird. 
•Clango, — , to dang. 
Claudo, clausi, clausum, r. d. to shuL 
The compounds change auinto a. 
*tClepo, clepsi, or clepi, to steal, 
Colo, colui, cultum, d. to till. 

toccCLlo, -cului, -cu\ivLia,d.tohide. 
Como, compsi, comptum, to deck, 
*Compe8co, -pescui, to restrain, 
ConsCilo, -sulul, -sultum, m. r. d. to 

consult. 
Coquo, coxi, coctum, m. d. to cook. 
Credo, credidi, creditum, r. d. to be- 
lieve, 
"Cresco, crevi, to grow. 

concresco, -crevi, -cretum. 
Cubo is of the first conjugation. 
*accumbo, -cubui, to lie dozen. 
So the other compounds which 
*Cudo, — , to forge. [insert m. 

excQdo,-cudi,-casum, d. to stamp. 
Cupio, cupivi, cupltum, d. to desire. 
*Curro, cucurri, cursQrus, to run. 
Concurro, circumcurro, succar- 
ro, and transcurro, drop the 
reduplication; the other com- 
pounds sometimes drop, and 
sometimes retain it. 
decurro, decurri, decursum. 
•Dego, degi, d. to live, [take away. 
Demo, deinpsi, demptum, r. d. to 
rDepso, depsui, depstum, to knead. 
Dico, dixi, dictum, u. r. d. to say. 
*DiacOf didlcif diaoitorwi, 4* to learn. 



•Dispesco, — , to separate. 

Divi do, divlsi.di visum, r.d.to divide. 

Do is of the first conjugation. 

abdo, -didi, -dituiu, d. to hide. So 

condo. indo. 
addo, -dim, -ditum, r. d. to add. 
So dedo, edo, prodo, reddo, 
trado, vendo. 
idido,-dldi,-diiumf to divide. So 

abdo, subdo. 
perdo, -dIdi, -dItum, m. r. d. to 
destroy. 
Duco, duxi, ductum,m. r. d. to lead. 
Edo, edi, esum, m. u. r. d. to eat. 
Extio, exui, exOtum, d. to strip off, 
£mo, emi, emptum, r. d. to buy, 
Facesso, -cessi, -cessitum, to execute 
Facid, feci, factum, m. u. r. d. to do. 
Compounded with a prepositieUf 
it changes a into i, and has a 
regular passive. Compound' 
ed loith other words, it retains 
a when of tfds conjugation^ 
and has the passive, fio, fac- 
tus. See \ 180. 
Fallo, fefeUi, falsum, d. to deceive. 

*refello, -felli, d. to refute, 
Fendo^ (obsolete.) 

defendo, -fendi, -fensum, m. a. r. 

d. to defend. 
offendo, -fendi, -fensum, d. to 
offend. 
Fero, tuli, latum, r. d. to bear. See 
§ 179. A perfect tetiili is rare. 
*suff^ro, — . 
Fido,-— , fisus, to trust. See § 162, 18. 
confido,conflsus sumorconfidi, 

to rely on. 
diffido, dfifflsus sum, to distrust. 
Figo, fixi, fixum, r. to fix. 
Findo, fidi, fissum, d. to cleave, 
Fingo, finxi, fictom, d. to feign. 
Flecto, flexi, flexum, r. d. to bend. 
*Fligo, flixi, to dash. So confligo. 
id^Igo, -flixi, -flictum, to uffiict 

So infllgo. 
profligo is of the first conjugation, 
Fluo, fluxi, fluxum, r. to flow. 
Fodio, fodi, fossum, d. to dig. 
Frango, fregi, fractum, r. d. to break. 

The compounds cliange a into i. 
*Fremo, fremui, d. to roar, 
Fr^ndo, — , fresum or fressum, to 

gnash. 
Frigo, frizi, frictum or frixum, to 
roast. 
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*Fugio, iligi, fagitOms, d. to fiee. 
Funao, fudi, fusum, r. d. to pow 
•Furo, — , to rage. 
*GremOy gemui, d. to groan. 
Qigno, (obsolete ffeno,) genui, genl- 

turn, r. d. to beget. 
•Glisco, — , to grow. 
•Glubo, — , to peel. 

deglabo, — J -gluptam. 
Gruo, (obsolete.) [ingnio. 

•congruo, -grui, to agree. So 
Gero^ gessij gestuin, t. d. to bear. 
Jacio, jeci, jactum, d. to cast. The 

compounds change a into i. 
Ico, ici, ictum, r. to strike. 
Imbuo, imbuiy imbatam, d. to imbue. 
^'Incesso, -cesslvi, to attack. 
tinduo, indui, indotum, to put on. 
Jongo Junziy junctum, r. d. to join. 
* Lacesso, •cesslvi, -cessitum, r. d. to 
provoke. 
Lacio, (obsolete.^ The compounds 
change a into i. 
allicioy -lezi, -lectum^d. to o/^vre. 

So illicio, pellicio. 
elicioy-licui, -lid turn, to draw out. 
LmdOf Iffisi, liBsam, m. r. to hurt* The 

compounds chtin^e ib into i. 
*Laxnbo, Iambi, to lick. 
i^gOf le», lectum, r. d. to read. So 
alTsgo, perl^gOy prsBlfigo, relS- 
go, sublSgo, and translSgo; 
the other compounds change e 
tnto i. 
'dillffo*, -lexi, -lectuin, to Ume. 
intellTffo, -lexi, -lectum, u. r. d. to 

UTMerstand, 
negligo, -lexi, -lectum, r. d. to 
negl-ect. 
Lingo, — , linctum, d. to Uck, 

•delingo, — . 
Lino, liyi or levi, litum, d. to dauh. 
^Linquo, liqui, d. to leave. 

relinquo, -liqui, -lictom, r.^ d. 
delinquo, -Ifqui, -lictoin! So 
derelinquo. 
Lndo, lusi, lusum, m. r. to play. 
*Luo, lui, luitarus, d. to atone. 
abluo, -lui, -latum, r. d. 
diluo, -lui, -latum, d. So elno. 
Mando, mandi, mansuM, d. to chew. 
Mergo, mcrsi, mersum, r. d. to dip. 
Meto, messui, messuni, d. to reap. 
Metuo, metui, metatum, d. to fear, 
*Mingo, minxi, mictam, (sup.) to 

^•mu^lse water, 
Miauo, minui, mmtltam, d. to luten. 



Mitto, misi, missum, r. d. to send, 
Molo, molui, molitum, to grind, 
Mungo, (obsolete.) 

emui^o, -munxi, -munctum, to 
wipe. 
Necto, nexi, nezum, d. to knit. 

innecto, -nexui, -nexum. 89 
annecto, connecto. 
Nosco, novi, notum, d to leam. 

agnosco, -novi, -nitum, d. to 
recognize. 

cognosco, -novi, -nitum, u. r. d. 
to know. 

•dignosco, — . So preenoeco. 

ignosco, -novi, -notum, d. to 
pardon. [m. r. to marry. 

Nubo, nupsi, or nupta sum, nuptum, 
Nuo, (obsolete.) 

*abnuo, -nui, -nuitarus, d. to re- 
fuse. 

*annuo, -nui. So innuo, renuo. 
Pando, — , passum or pansum, to 
ope0 So expando. 

dispando, — , -pansum. 
Pago, (obs.) peptgi, pactum, to bar" 

gain. 
Pango,panxi, p^actom, panctanii,d« 
to drive in. 

compin^, -pegi, -pactum. So 
impmgo. 

*oppango, -pegi. 

•depango, — . So repango, sap- 
pingo. 
*Parco, peperci or parsi, paraOnuii 

to spare. 
Pario, pepgri, partum^ paritams, d. 

to bring forth. The compounds 

are qf&e fourth conjugation. 
Pasco, payi, pastum, m. r. d. to feed, 
Pecto, — , pexum, d. to comb. 
Pello, peptili, pulsum, d. to drine, 

"Die compounds drop the redupli- 
cation. 
Pendo, pependi, pensum, r. to weigh. 

The compounds drop the redupU' 

cation. 
Peto,petivi, petltum, m.a.r. d. to ask. 
Pingt), pinxi, pictum, to paint, 
Pinso, pinsi, pinsTtum, pinsum or 

pistum, to grind. 
*Plango, planxi, planctanuiy to 2a- 

ment. 
Plaudo, plausi, plausum, d. to ap- 
plaud. So anplaudo. The other 

compounds change au into o. 
Pleeto, — , ^Wxnbi^^. U twioA^ 
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Pono, posui, posTtum, r. d. to place. 
Pono, and its compounds, uncieid- 
ly had posivi in the perfect. 
•Posco, poposci, (J. to demand. 
PreliHndo, ) .. j * • 

Preiido, 'j-di,-suin, r. d. fr>mtc. 

PreiMO,pressi,pn^ssuni, r. d. to press. 

The compoiifuls -. hange e into i. 
Promo, pronipsi, proiiiptum, r. d. to 

bring out, 
*PsaIIo, psalli, to play on an instru- 
ment. 
Pungo, pupQgi, punctum, to prick. 
compungo, -punxi, -puuctuin. 

So dispungo, expungo. 
interpungo, — , -punctum. 
*repungo, — . 
QuaBro, uueeslvi, qusBsitum, m. r. d. 
to seek. T/te compounds change 
fle into i. 
Quatio, — , quasttum, to shake. Tlie 
compounds change qua into 
cu; aSy 
concutio, -cussi, -cussum, d. 
discutio, -CU8S1, -cussum, r. d. 
Qiiiesco/quievi, qui6tum,r. d. to rest. 
Kado, rasi, rasuin, d. to shave. 
Kapio, rapui, raptum, r. d. to snatch. 
Tfie compounds change a in^ 
to i. 
diripioy -ripui, -reptum, m. r. So 
eripio and prceripio. 
Rego, rexi, rectum, r. d. to rule. 
The compounds change e in- 
toi. 
•pergo (for perrTgo), perrexi, r. 

to go fonoard. 
purgo (for surrigo), surrexi, sur- 
rectum, r. d. to rise. 
•Repo, repsi, to creep. 
Rodo, rosi, rosum, r. to gnaw. 

ab-, ar-, e-, ob-, pre-rodo, toant 
the perfect. 
•Rudo, rudivi, to bray. 
RujTipo, rupi, ruptum, r. d. to break. 
Ruo, rui, rutum, ruitQrus, to fall. 
diruo, -rui, -rCLtum, d. So obruo. 
*cornio, -r^i. So irruo. 
*Sapio, sapivijto be wise. The com- 
pounds clumge a into i. 
resipio, -sipivi or -sipui. 
•tSeabo, scabi, to scratch. 
Scalpo, scalpsi, scalptum, to en- 

grave. 
*Scando, — , d. to dimb. The com- 
pounds ekani^ a into e-, as^ 
ascendo, OMoendi, aacensum, x. d. 



Scindo, scidi, scissum, d. t9 cut. 
Sclsco, bcivi, scituiD, d. to ordain. 
Scribo, scripsi, scriptum, r. d. tQ 

icrite. 
Sculpo,sculpsi,sculptum, d. to carv^ 
Sero, sevi, sutum, r. d. to sow. 

cunsSro, -sevi, -situiii. So insd' 

ro, r. 
Sero, — , sertum, to knit. Its com- 
pounds have semi ; as, 

assdro, -semi, -sertum, r. d. 
*Serpo, serpsi, to creep. 
*Sido, sidi, to settle. Its compounds 

have generally sedi, aea8Uia,from 

sedeo. 
'^Sino, siyi, sitQrus, to permit. 

desino, deslvi, desitum, r. 
Sisto, stiti, statum, to stop. 

^absisto, -stiti. So the other com- 
pounds; but circumsisto wants 
the perfect. 
Solve, solvi, solutum, r. d. to loosB, 
Spargo, sparsi, sparsum, r. d. to 

spread. The compounds change 

a into e. 
Specio, (obsolete.) The tmnpounds 
change e into i ; as, 

aspicio, aspexi, aspectum, d. to 
look at. 

inspicio, inapexi, inspectum, r. d^ 
Sperno, sprevi, 8pretum,d. to despise 
*^Spuo, spui, to spit, 

^respuo, respui, d. 
Statuo, statu! , statatum, d. to place. 

The compounds change a into i. 
Stemo, stravi, stratum, d. to strew. 
*Sternuo, stemui, to sneeze, 
*Sterto, — , to snore. 

*tdesterto, destertui. 
*Stinguo, — , to extinguish. 

distinguo, distinxi, distinctum. 
So extinguo, r. d. 
*Strepo, strepui, to make a noise, 
*Strido, stridi, to creak. 
Stringb, strinzi, strictum, r. d. to tifl 

hard. 
Struo, struxi, structum, d. to buiid. 
Sugo, Buxi, suctum, to suck. 
Sumo, sumpsi, sumptum, r. d. to take. 
Suo, — , sutum, d. to sew. So coiuraoy 
dissuo. 

insuo, -sui, satum 

^asBuo, — . 
Tango, tetlgi, tactum, r. d. to touch, 
J%e compounds change a tiito 
\, aud drop the redu^^deatiam. 
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TegOf texiy tectum, r. d. to cover. 
*Temno, — , d. to despise, 

coiitemno, -tempsi, -temptum, d. 
Tendo, tetendi, tensum or tcntum, to 
stretch. The compounds drop 
the reduplication; aSy 
eztendo, -tendi, -tensum or -ten- 
turn. So in-, OS- and re-ten- 
do. 
detendo has tensum. The other 
compounds have tentum. 
*tTergo, tersi, tersum, to wipe. Ter- 
geo, of the second cunjugationy has 
the same second and third roots. 
Tero, trivi, tritum, d. to rub. 
Tezo, texui, textum, d. to weave. 
Tingo or tin^o, tinxi, tinctum, r. d. 

to tinge. 
*Tollo, tolli, d. to raise. 

sustollo, sustdli, sublatum, r. to 

take away. 
*attollo, — . So extoUo. 
Traho, traxi, tractum, r. d. to draw, 
*Tremo, tremui, d. to tremble. 
Tribuo, tribui, tribatum, r. d. to 

ascribe. 
Trudo, trusi, tnisum, to thrust. 



Tundo, tutadi, tunsum or tusum, te 
beat. The compounds drop the 
redupticiUiony and have tusum. 
Yet detunsum, obtunsum, and 
retunsum, are also found. 

Ungo, unxi, unctum, d. to anoint, 

Uro, ussi, ustum, d. to bum. 

*Vado, — ytogo. Sosupervado. Jht 
other compounds have vftsi; as^ 
*evado, evasi, r. So pervado; 
also invade, r. d. 

Veho, vexi, vectum, r. to carry. 

Velio, velli orvuisi, vulsum,d.to/mS. 
So avello, d., divello, evello, 41., 

revello. 
The other compounds have velli 
onlyy except intervello, which 
has vulsi. 

*Vergo, versi,.to incline. 

Verro, — versum, d. to brush. 

Verto, verti, versum, r. d. to turn, 

Vinco, vici, victum, r. d. to conquer. 

"Viso, — ,d.to visit. 

*Vivo, vixi, victurus, d. to live. 

Volvo, volvi, volutura, d. to roll. 

Vomo, vomui, vomltum, r. d. t» 
vomit. 



Inceptive Verbs. 

^ 173. Inceptive verbs in general want the third root, 
and their second root, when used, is the same as that of their 
primitives. Of those derived from nouns and adjectives, some 
want the perfect, and some form it by adding ui to the root of 
the primitive. See § 187, II. 2. 

In the following list, those verbs to which s is added, have a simple verb 
in use from which they are formed : — 



'^Acesco, acui, s. to grow sow. 
•iEffresco, to grow sick. 
*Albesco, — , 8. to grow white. 
•Alesco, — , 8. to grow. 

coalesco, -alui, -alitum, to grow 



•^Ardesco, arsi, 8. to take fire. 
•Aresco, — , s. to grow dry. 

*exaresco, -ami. So inaresco, 
peraresco. 
"^Augesco, auxi, a. to increase. 
*Calesco, calui, a. to grow loarm. 
^Calvesco, — , a. to become bald. 
^Gandesco, candui, s. to grow white. 
Canesco, canui, s. to become hoa- 
ry. 



*Claresco, clarui, s. to become bright. 
*Condormisco, -dormivi, s. to go to 

sleep. 
*Conticesco, -ticui, to become silent. 
♦Crebresco, -crebui and crebrui, to 

increase, 
*Crudesco, crudui, to become raw. 
*Ditesco, — , to grow rich. 
*Dulcesco, — , to grow sweet. 
*Duresco, durui, to grow hard. 
*£viIesco, evilui, to become worth" 

less. 
*Extime8Co, -timui, to be afraid. 
*Fati8Co, — , to gape. 
*Flacceaoo, ^«Ai&>ai<) «. to 

toeak. 
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•Fervesco, ferbui, ■. to grata 
•Floresco, flonii, 8. to begin to flour' 

ish, 
'Fracesco, fracui, to grata mouldy. 
•Frigesco, — , 8. ta grow cold, 

*perfrige8COy -firizi. So refri- 

gCBCO, 

*Fronde8Co, — , s. to put forth leaves. 
•Fruticesco, — , to jmt forth frtUt, 
*Gela8COy — , s. to freeze. 

*congela8Co, -ayi, 8. to congeal. 
^QemiacOf — , a. to groan. 
*Gremma8Co, — , ta hid. 
*6enerasco, — , 8. to be produced. 
*GrandeBCo, — , to grata large, 
•Gravesco,'^ — , to grata heauy. 
'HflBresco, hssi, s. ta adhere. 
•Hebesco, — , s. to grata dull. 
"Horresco, horrui, b. to grata rough. 
•Humesco, — , s. ttt grata moist. 
*Ignesco, — , to take fire. 
*IndolescOy -dolui, d. to be grieved. 
*Insole8Co, — , ta became haughty. 
•Integrasco, — , to be reneto^. 
"Juvenesco, — , to grata young. 
•Languesco, langui, b. ta grata Ian* 



*Lapidesco, — , ta became stone. 
*Late8COy — , to grata broad. 
*Latesco, latuij ta be concealed, b. So 

delitesco, -litui ; oblitesco, -litui. 
•Lentesco, — , to become soft. 
*Liquesco, — , s. to become liquid. 

*deliquesco, -licui. 
*Lucesco, luxi, s. to grata light. 
*Lutesco, — , 8. to become muddy. 
^Macesco, — , b. ) ^ , 

•Macresco,-, \to, grota lean. 

^remacresco, -macrni. 

*Madesco, madai, s. to grata moist. 

•Marcesco, marcui, s. to pine ataay. 

*Maturesco, maturui, ta ripen. 

*Miseresco, miserui, s. to pity. 

•Mitesco, — , to grata mild. 

*Mollesco, — , to grata soft. 

•Mutesco, — , to become silent. 
*obmute8Co, obmutai. 

•Nigresco, ni^nii, s. to grata black. 

*Nite8co, nitui, 8. to grata bright. 

•Notesco, notui, to Ikcome known. 

•Obbrutesco, — , to become brutish. 

•Obcallesco, -calltii, to become cal- 
lous. 

•"Obdormisco, -donnlvi,' 8. to faU 
asleep. 
^Obaurdeaoo, -Burdui, to groto derf» 
'OJeaoo, (searaely uMed.\ 



abolesco, -olfiyi, -oUtnm, ■. tt 
cease, 

adolesco, -olfiyi, -oltum, s. !• 
growwp. 

ezoTesco, -olevi, -oUtum, togyow 
old. So obsolesco. 

*inole8Co, -olevi, d. to inerean. 
*Pallesco, psdliii, 8. to grow pale. 
*Patesco, patui, s. to be open. 
*Pave8co, pavi, b. to grata feanJuL 
*Pertimesco, -timui, d. to fear 

greatly. 
•Pinguesco, — , to grata fat. 
*PuTO8COy — , to come to matttriiy. 
*Puera8CO, — , to become a boy. 
*Pute8co, putuiy 8. > to become jm- 
•Putresco, putrui, b. 5 * trid. 
*Raresco, — , to become thin. 
*Riff8sco, rigui, b. to grata cold. 
*Rube8Co, rubui, s. to grata red. 

*erube8Co, -rubui, d. 
*Resipisco, -sipui, b. to recover wi»> 

dom. 
*Sanesco, — , to become sound. 

*consane8Co, -sanui. 
*Senesco, senui, a.^. to grow old. So 

consenesco. 
^'Sentisco, sensi, s. to perceive. 
*Siccesco, — , to become dry. 
*SilescOy silui, s. to grata silent. 
*Solidesco, — , to become solid. 
*SordescOy sordai, s. to becomefilthy, 
*Splende8CO, splendui, s. to beeovu 

bright, 
*Spumesco, — , to foam. 
*Sterilesco, — , to become barren, 
*Stupesco, stapiu, b. to be astoi^ 

ished. 
Suesco, suevi, suetum, s. to became 

accustomed. 
*Tabesco, tabui, s. to toaste ataay. 
^Teneresco and -asco, to become 

tender. 
*Tepe8co, tepui, s. to grata toarm. 
*Torpesco, torpui, b. to grata torpid 
*Tremisco, tremui, b. to begin to 

tremble. 
*Tuniesco, tomui, 8. to be inflated. 
^Turgesco, tursi, 8. to stoell. 
*yalesco, valui, s. to become strong 
*Vane8co, — , to vanish. 

^evanesco, evanui. 
•Veterasco, veteravi, to grata old, 
*Vire8Co, virui, 8. to grata green. 
'Viyesco, vixi, s to come to Itfe, 

*revivi8C0, -vizi. 
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^.174. Deponent Verbs of the Third Conjugation. 



Apiscor, aptiM, to get. The com* 
pounds change a into i. 

adipiscor, adeptus. So indipiscor. 
Ezpergiscor^ experrectus, to awake. 
Fruor, firuitus or fructus, fruitOius, 

d. to enjoy. 
Fungor, functus, r. d. to perform. 
Gramor, gressus, to proceed. The 
compounds change a inio e; 
as, 

aggredior, aggressus, to attack, 
'Irascor, to be angry. 
Labor, lapsus, r. to fall. 
*Idquor, to melt f flow. 
Loquor, locatus, r. d. to speak, 
Miniscor, (obsolete.) 

comminiscor, commentus, p. to 
invent, 

*reminiscor, to remember, 
Morior, (mori, rarely moriri,) mor- 

tuus, moritarus, d. to die, 
Nanciscor, nactua or nanctuB to ob- 
tain. 

Note. 



Note. Devertorf prmvertor^ rettrtor, compounds of verto, are 
deponents in the present and imperfect tenses ; reverter also, soi 
in the perfect. 



Nascor, natus, nascitarus, a. to &• 

bom. 
Nitor, nizus or nisus, nistlrus, to 

lean upon. 
Obliviscor, oblitus, d. to forest 
Paciscor, pactus, d. to bargaiit. 

Compound depeciscor. 
Patior, passus, r. d. to suffer. 

perpetior, -pessus. 

From piecto, to twine, 

amplector, amplezus, d. p. to 
embrace. 

complector, complezus, p. So 
circumplector. 
Proficiscor, profectus, r. to depart. 
Queror, questus, m. u. d. to com^ 

plain. 
*Ringor, to grin. 
Sequor, secatus, r. d. to follow. 
Tuor, tutus, to protect. 
*Ve8Cor, d. to eat. 
Ulciscor, ultus, m. d. p. to avenge, 
Utor, usus, r. d. to use. 

used u 
Bometimefly 



FOURTH CONJUGATION. 

^ 176. Verbs of the fourth conjugatioil regularly form 
their second root in iv, and the third in itu ; as, audto, audlvj, 
audit urn. 

The following list contains most regular verbs of this conju- 
gation : — 



Audio, -Ivi or -ii, m. u. r. d. to hear, 
•Oio, civi, to excite, 
Condio, -ivi or -ii, to season. 
Custodio, -ivi or -ii, d. to keep. 
•Dormio, -ivi or -ii, m. r. d. to sleep. 
Enidio', -Ivi or -ii, d. to instruct. 
Expedio, -ivi or -ii, d. to disentangle, 
Finio, -ivi or -ii, J- d. to finish. 
•Gestio, -ivi or -ii^ to desire, 
Impedio, -Ivi or -ii, r. d. to entangle, 
Insanio, -Ivi or -ii, to be mad, 
Irretio, -ivi or -ii, to ensnare, 
Lenio, -ivi or -ii, d. to mitigate 
Mollio, -ivi or -iij d. to soften, 
^Mugio. -Ivi or -u, to beUow. 
12 



Munio, -Ivi or -ii, r. d. to fortify, 
Mutio, -Ivi, to mutter. 
Nutrio, -ivi or -ii, d. to nourish. 
Partio, -ivi or -ii, r. to divide. 
Polio, -Ivi, d. to polish. 
PunJo, -ivi or -h, d. to punish* 
Redimio, -ivi, to trnwn. 
Sarrio, -ivi, d. to weed. 
Scio, -ivi, u. r. to know, 
Servio, -ivi or -ii, m. r. d. to 
Sopio, -ivi or -li, to luU asleep, 
Stabilio, -ivi or -ii, to establish. 
Tinnio, -ivi or -ii, r. to tinkta 
Vestio, -Ivi or -ii, to doth* 
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^ 176. The following list contains those verbs of the 
fourth conjugation which form their second and third roots 
irregularly, and those which want either or both of them : — 



aperioy aperai, ap«rtiim, i. d. U 

open. So operio, d. 
comperio, compSri, com^rtanii 

to find out. So repeno, r. d. 



Amicio, — , amictum, d. to clothe. 
*BalbutiO) — , to stammer. 
BuUio, — y to boU. 
"CflBcutio, — I to be dim-sighted. 
*Cambio, — , to exchange, 
^Dementio, — , to be rnad. 
Effutio, — , to speak foolishly. 
Eo, iyi or ii. Itum, r. ado go. the com- 
pounds iutve only ii m the perfed, 

except obeo, prseeo, and siioeo, 

which have Iyi or ii. All the 

comvounds want the supine and 

perfect partictpleSf except adeo, 

ambio, ineo, ooeo, prsetereo^sub- 

eoy avd transeo. 
Farcio, farsi, ferctum, to cram, 
Fastidio, -ii, "Itum, d. to disdain. 
*Ferio, — , d. to strike. 
*Ferocio, — , to be fierce. 
Fulcio, fulsi, fultum, d. to prop. 
*Ganiiio, — , to yelp. 
•Glocio, — , to duck. 
•Glutio, glutii, to svhUIow. 
*Grunmo, gniimii, to grunt. 
Hauno, hausi, haustum, haustQrus, 

hausorus, d. to draw. 
•Hinnio, — , to neigh. 
*Ineptio, — , to trifle. 
*La8ciTio, lascivii, to be wanton. 
*LiguriOy ligurii, to feed delicately. 
*LippiOy — ,r.tobe blear-eyed. 
'Obedio, obedii, r. to obey. 

Paiio is qfihe third conjugation^ 
but its confounds are of the 
fourth. 

Note. Denderative yerbi want both the second and third rooUi, ex- 
cept these three ; — esurio, -ivi, r. to desire to eat ; *nupturiOf -irt, to C 
to marry ; *parturiOy -fw, to be in travail. See § 187, II. 3. 



Pavio, — , to beat, 

*Prurio, — , to itch, 

*QaeOy quivi or quii, to he able. S9 

nequeo. 
*Ru^o, — , to roar. 
ScBFio, sasvii, r. to rage, 
*Sacio, — , to foresee. 
^Safio, salui or salii, to leap. !%$ 
compounds change a into i. 

*absilio, — . So circumsilio. 

*a8silio, -ui. So dissilio, insilio. 

*desiILo, -ui or -ii. So ezsilio, re- 
silio, Bubsilio. 

'transilio, -ui or -Ivi, d. So pro- 
silio. 
Sancio, sanxi, sancltum or sanctum, 

d. to ratify. 
Sarcip, sarsi, sartum, d. to patch. 
*Scaturio, — , to gush out. 
Sentio, sensi, sensum, r. to fed. 
Sepelio, sepeHvi or -ii, sepuHum, r. 

d. to bury. 
Sepio, sepsi, septum, d. to hedge til 
•Singultio^ — , to sob. 
*Sitio, situ, to thirst, 
Suffio, -ii, -Itum, d. to fimigata. 
*Tus8io, — , to cough. 
*Vagio, vagii, to cry. 
•f Veneo, venii, r. to be sold, 
Venio, veni, ventum, r. to come, 
Yincio, vinxi, vinctum, r. d. lo J 



^ 177. Deponent Verbs of the Fourth Conjugation, 



Assentior, assensus, r. d. ^, to assent, 
Blandior, blanditus, toJlaUer, 
Ezperior. ezpertus, r. d. to try, 
Largior, largitus, p. to Uansh, 
Mentior, mentltus, r. to lie. 
Metier, meDgua, d. to measure. 
MoJior, moJlttu, d, to move a mau. 



OpperioTj Oppertns or oppeiltiifly d. 

to watt JOT. 
Ordior, onus, d. p. to begyn, 
Orior, ortos, oritarus, d. to sfjirin^ mf 

Eaxept in the present ti^imtiiie. 

this verb seems t0 beqfths tkim 

coi^ttgOlMm. 



IBBSGULAR TSBBS. 186 

Pirtiory ptrtftofy d. to dhridt. nAjwutim are mmuihui qf tk$ 

PMior, pofitns, r. d. to obtain. T%a third coiymgatum m the potU, 
jrriamt indieaiwe and impeifiet Sortior, lortltiuii r. to east Uia. 



IRREGULAR VERBS. 

^ 178. Irregular verbs are such as deviate from the 
common forms in some of the parts derived from the first 
root. 

They are sunt, voh^fero^ edo^fio^ to^ and their compounds. 

Sum and its compounds haye alieadj been conjugated. See § 153. In 
the conjugation of the reat, the parts which are irregular are fullj 
exhibited, and a synopsis of the other parts is, in general, given. Some 



I synopsis < 
parts dtiolo and its compounds are wanting. 

1. VoLO is irregular only in the present indicative and infini- 
tive, and in the present and imperfect subjunctive. 

It is made irregular partly by syncope, and partly by a change in the 
▼owel of the root. In the present infinitive and imperfect subjunctive, 
after e was dropped, r was cnanged into I, 

Pns. hdk. Prea. bfin. Paf. hidic 

Vo'-Io, velMe, voF-u-i, to be wiUingy to wuL 

INDICATIVE. 
Pru* & vcZ-lo, vis, vuh; . Perf. v<^-a-L 

P. vol'-a-mua, vul'-tis, vcZ-hmt Plup. vo-lu'-^ram 

Bnperf. vo-lft'-bam. FuLperf. vo-lu'-i^ia 

IvL vcZ-lam. 

SUBJUNCmVE. 
Pns» 5L ve'-lim, ve'-lis, ve'-lit; Per/I vo-lu'-^rim. 

P. vQrli'-mus, ve-U'-tis, ve'-lint Plup. vol-u-is'-fem. 

Jbipaf & vei'-lem, vel'-les. veF-let; 

P. vel-le'-mus, vel46'-tis, veiMent 

INFmmVE. PARTICIPLE. 

Pres- yel'-le. Prea, v(/-lena. 

Perf. vol-u-is'-se. 

NoTK VoU and voUitf for vuU and mddSf are found in Plautns and 
ether ancient authors. 

2. Nolo is compounded of nan and volo. Nan drops its 
final », and vola its v, and the voweb (o a) are contracted into 6 
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Prt9» h^fiiTL 
ndMe, 



Per/.IndU. 



tohe 



INDICATIVE. 
Prea. S, ncZ-lo, non'-vis, non'-vuh ; 

P. nol'-ii-mus, non-vul'-tis, n&Avaai, 
hnptrf, no-lfe'-bam. 
FuL no'-lam. 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 
Prta. S, n(/-Iiin, ncZ-lis, no'-lit ; 

P. Do-li'-mu8, no-li'-tis, ncZ-lint 
Jmpeif. S, nol'-lem, noP-les, noF-let; 

P. nol-l^-mus, nol-l^-tis, DoF-lent 



Paf. nol'-u-L 
Plup, no-lu'-^rank 



Perf. no-lu'-^-riin. 
Plup^ iiol-a4tK-«eiB. 



IMPERATIVE. 
& 2. n(/-Ii, or no-li'-to; P. 2. no-lt'-te, or nol-i-ti/4e 

INFINITIVE. PARTICIPLE. 

Pres, nol'-le. Pre«..iK/-lens. 

Per/. nol-u-is'-Be. 

NoTK. Jfevis and tuveUf for nonvU and tumndtf oceur in PlautiMi. 

3. Malq is compoonded of magis and volo. In composition 
magis drops its final syllable, and volo its o. The vowete (dd) 
are then contracted into a. 



Pns. Indie. 
MaMo, 



Prt9.Infin, 
mal'-le, 



.Pa/, tndic. 
mal'-u-i, io fte more 



Prta. 



hnptrj', 
FuL 



INDICATIVE. 
5L ma'-lo, ma'-ids, ma'-vult ; 
P. mal'-a-mus, ma-vuF-tis, maMimt 
ma-le'-bam. 
ma'-lam. 

SUBJUNCTIVE, 
ma^-hm, ma'-lis, ma'-lit; 
ma-li'-mus, ma4i'-tis, ma'-Iint. 
hnptrf. S. mal'-lem, mal'-les, mal'-let ; 

P. mal-l6'-mus, mal-l^-tis, mal'4ent 



Perf. maF-u-L 
Plvp, ma-lu^-^raiB. 
Fut. perf, ma-lu'-d-ro. 



Prt9. 



P. 



Perf. 
Plup. 



ma-lu'-^-rim. 
mal-iMs'-Bein. 



INFINITIVE. 



Prea. mal'-le. 



Perf. mal-u-ifi^-se. 



Note. Mavdlo^ mnvdZam, maviUmf and maveUemf for vudo, mdUtm 
&c., occur in Plaatoa. 
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^ 179. Fero is irregular in two respects: — 1. its second 
and third roots are not derived from the first: — 2. in the 
present infinitive active, and in the imperfect subjunctive, and 
certain parts of the present indicative and imperative, of both 
voices, the connecting vowel is omitted. In the present infini- 
tive passive, r is doubled. 



ACTIVE VOICE. 

Pres. Indk, Fe'-ro, (to bear.) 

Pres. Iiifin, fer'-re, 

Perf: htdic, tu'-li, 

Supine, la'-tum. 



PASSIVE VOICE. 

Pres. Indic. fe'-ror, (to be boms.) 
Pre3^ Itfin. fer'-ri, 
Peif. Part, la'-tus. 



Pres. S. 



fe'-ro, 

fera, 

fert; 
P. fer'-l-mns, 

fer'-tis, 

fe^-nint. 
Impeif, fe-re'-bam. 
Put. fe'-nm. 
Perf. tu'-li. 
Plup. ta'-I^ram. 
Fut.peif. taM£-ro. 

Pres. fe'-ram. 
Impeff. fer'-rem. 
Perf. ta'-ld-rim. 
Plup. ta-lis'-sem. 



8. fer, or fer'-to, 

fer'-to ; 
P. fer'-te, or fer^tC-t 

fe-nm'-to. 



Pres. fer'-re. 

Ptrf. ta-lis'-se. 

Fut Ja-ta'-ru8 es'-se. 



INDICATIVE. 

Pres. 3. fe'-ror, 

fer'-ris or -re, 

fer'-tur ; 
P. fer'-I-mur, 

fe-rim'-I-ni, 

fe-run'-tur. 
Impsrf. fe-re'-bar. 
FuL fe'-rar. 

Perf la'-tus sum or fuM. 

PiMp. la'-tus e'-ram or fu'-£-ram. 
Fut. peif. laf-tus e'-ro or fii'-«-ro. 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Pres. fe'-rar. 

Imperf. fer'-rer. 

Paf. U/'iuM Bun or fu'-d-rim. 

PIm^. la'-tuB 68 -sem or fu-is'sem 

UfPERATIVE. 

8. fer'-re, or fer'-tor, 

fer'-tor , 
P. fe-rim'-I-ni, 

fe-mn'-tor. 

INnNITlVE. 

Pres. fer'-ri. 

Perf. la'-tus es'-«e or fu-u'-te 

pMt. la'-tom i'-ri. 



PARTICIPLES. 



Pres. fe'-reng. 
Fut. la-ta'-nii. 



Petf. 
Fut. 



la^tus. 
fe-ren'-dus. 



GERUND, 
fe-ren'-di, &c. | 

SUPINES. 
Former, la'-tom. I iMUer. la'-tu. 

^ 180. FiQ has the meaning pf the passive voice, though 
the parU formed from the Jlrsi root, except the present infinitive 
12» 
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and the participle in dus, have the terminations of the actiTe 
In its other parts, it has passive terminations. It b used as 
the passive voice of f ado, which has no regular passive. 

Pres. Indie. Pres. In/in. Per/, Part. 

Fi'-o, fi'-£-ri, fiic'-tus, to he made or to 6<eome. 

INDICATIVE. 

Prea. S. fi'-o, fis, fit ; Per/. fac'-tus sum or fii'-L 

P. fi'-mus, fi'-tis, fi'-unt Plup. ^'-tuse'-ram or fu^-^Hram. 

hnptrf. fi-S'-bam. FuLperf. fac'-tus e'-ro or fii'-^io. 
FuL fi'-am. 

SUBjrUNCTIVE. 

Prea, fi'-am. Plup, fac'-tus es'-sem or fti-is^- 

Imp, fi'-€-rem. sem. 

Per/, fac'-tus sim or fu'-ft-rim. 

niPERATIVE. INFINITIVE. 

5?. fi or fi'-to, fi'-to ; Pres. fi'-6-ri. 

P. fi'-te or fi-td'-te, fi-un'-to. Per/, fac'-tus etsK-se or fa4i'-ae. 

Put. fac'-tum i'-iL 

PARTICIPLES. SUPINE. 

Per/, fac'-tus. Latter, fac'-tu, 

FuL fa-ci-en'-dus. 

Note. The compounds of faeio which retam a, have also Jio m the 
passiye ; as, calrfado, to warm ; passive, ealeflo ; but those which change 
« into t form the passive reffolarly. Tet eon/it, d^^ and iidU. occur 
See §183, 12, 13,147^ v , ./ , -if-, 

<^ 181. Edo, to eat, is a regular verb of the third con- 
jugation ; but in the present of the indicative, imperative, and 
infinitive moods, and in the imperfect of the subjunctive,^ 
it resembles, in some of its persons, the same tenses of sum ^— 
Thus, 

Tnd.pres. , , est; , , k 

Subj. imperf. y es'-ses, es'-set; es-sfe'-mus, , — 

hnperal. {^Z,}—'^ ~'-^' ' 

Inf.pres. • es'-se. 

Ind, pres. pass. > ^ es'-tur. 

NoTi. In the present subjunctivey tdim, edis, &c., are found, for edmrn^ 
Bdas^ &c. 
In the compounds of edo, also, forms resembling those of #icifi occur. 

^ 182. £o is irregular in the parts which, in other verbs, 
sre Ibrmed from the first root, except the imperfect subjunctive. 
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and the present infinitive* In these, and in the parts formed 
firom the second and third roots, it b a regular ferb of the 
fourth conjugation. 

NoTS. Eo has no firat root, and the parti luniaUy deriyed firoia that 
root, consist, in this verb, of terminaiions onlj. 

Pre*. huKe. Prts. Infin. Peif. Indie. Perfl Part 

iX-o, i^-re, i'-vi, if-tum, fogow 

WDICATTVE. 
Pn8. S. e'-o, is, it; Fui. & i'-bo, i'-bis, i'-bit ; 

P. i'-mas, i'-tis, e'-unt P. iV-C-mus, iV-i-ti^ F-bmt 

iffipef/. & i'-bam, i'-bas, i'-bat; Perf, i'-vL 

P. i-ba'-mus, i-ba'-tis, Plup. iv'-^ram. 
if-bant Fut.petf.vr^-^'TO. 

SUBJUNCTIVE. 
Pre*. S. e'-am, e'-as, e'-at ; Perf. iv'-^-rim. 

P. e-a'-xnus, e-a'-tis, e'-ant Plup. i-vis'-flem. 

Jmptrf. S. i'-rem, i'-res, i'-ret; 

P. i-r^'-mus, i-rg'-tis, i'-rent 

DfPERATIVE. INFINITIVE. 

S. ior i'-to, i'-to ; Pres. i'-re. 

P. i^-te or i-uy-te, e-UD'-to. Perf. i-vis'HEie. 

I\d. i-to'-rus es'-se. 

PARTICIPLES. GERUND. 

Prta. i'-ens, (gen. e-un'-tis.) e-uo^-di, d&c 

FuL i-ta'-rus. 

RemarJcs. 

1. lam, ies, iet, are sometimes found in the fnture. Istis, issem, and isse^ 
■re formed bj contraction for ivistis, ivissem^ and wisse. See § 162, 7. 

2. In the passive voice are found the infinitive tn\ and the third persons 
singular itur, ibdtur, ttUtir, itum esty &c. ; ediur, trf tier, &c., which are used 
impersonally. 

3. The compounds of eo, including veneo, are conjugated like the sim- 
ple verb, but most of them have u m the perfect rather than ivi. (See 
176.) ^deo, ineo, prmtereo, subeo, and transeo, being used activelv, are 
round in the passive voice. Iniitux occurs as a future passive or ineo, 
j9mbio is regular, like audio. 

^ueo and nequeo are conju|rated like eo, but they want the imperatlTe 
mood and the gerund, and their participles rarely occur. 



DEFECTIVE VERBS. 



^18^ 



Defective verbs are those which are not used 
in certain tenses, numbers, or penoua. 



^10 DUrKCTIYE YEBBS. 

There are many verbs which are not foond in all the tenses, niimbef% 
and persons, exhibited in the paradigms. Some, not originally defectivei 
are considei^d so, because they, do not occur in the claiuucs now extant. 
Others are in their nature defectiye. Thus, the first and second persooi 
of many verbs in the passive voice must be wanting, ixom the nature off 
their signification. 

The following list contains such verbs as are* remarkable &r 
wanting many of their parts : — 

1 06i, I haie. 7. Quseso./j»ray. 12. Confit, t^ tf dma. 

2. CoBpi, / have begun. 8. Ave, I ,^j 13. Defit, it is vantimg. 

3. MemIni,/reiiMin^. 9. Salve, i**^' 14. Infit, he begtags. 

4. Aio, ) Y •«« ^^' ^P^SBt hMtone. 15. Ovat, he rejoieea. 

5. Inquam, J ' *"2f- n. Cedo, teul or give 

6. Fan, to speak, me, ^ 

1. Odi, ccspif and memini, are used chiefly in the perfect and 
in the other parts formed firom the second root, and are thence 
called preteritive verbs : — ^Thus,^ 

Ind. petf. o'-di or o(-su8 sum ; pktp. od'-d-ram ; fiit,perf, od'-^io. 
SuBJ. perf. od'-6-rim ; plup, o-ais'-sem. Ihf. peij, oi-dts'-se. 
Fart. Jut. o-sa'-rus ; perf, o'-sos. 
Note. Exdsus and perOsuSf like osus, are used actively. Odumty tot 
odUf occurs in Cicero. 

2. Ind. perf. cce'-pi ; plvp, ccep'-^-ram ; JuL perf. eoep'-^ro. 

Sub J. perf. coBp'-ii-iun; plnp. coD-pis'Hwm. Itv.perf, ccD-pis'-se. 

Fart. fiU. coep-ta'-rus ; perf. ccep'-tus. 
Note. In Flautus are found a present, eapiOf present subjunetivey 
ce^nam, and infinitive capire. Before an infimtive passive, eaptum estp 
&c., rather than ogra, dtc., are commonly used. 

3. Ino. perf. mem'-l-ni ; pbip. me-min'-£-ram ; fiU. perf. me-min'-^io. 
SuBJ. perf. me-min^-S-rim ; plup. mem-i-nis'-sem. 

IvT.perf. mem-i-nis'-se. 
Imperat. 2per«. me-men'-to, mem-^n-to'-te. 
Note. Odi and memini have, in the perfect, the sense of the present| 
and, in the pluperfect and future perfiMst, the sense of the imperfect ana 
future. In this respect, novt, I know, the perfect oinoseo, to learn, agiees 
with odi and meti^ni, 

4. Jxv.pres. ai'-o,* a'-is,! a'-it ; , , ai'-unt.* 

imp. ai-6'-bam, ai-«'-bas, ai-^'-bat ; , ai-e-ba'-tis, ai-«'4MUit. 

QvBJ.pres. , ai'-as, ai'-at; , , ai'-ant. 

Imperat. a'-i. Fart. pres. ai'-ens. 

5. Ivo. pres, ijuf-qaam or in'-qui-o,in'-quis,in'-quit;in'-qaI-mii8, In'-qql- 

tis, in'-qui-unt. 

imp, , , in-qui-^'-bat ; , ^ , 

Jut. y in'-qui-es, in'-qui-et ; , , — -. 

!»«/. ^,in-quis'-ti, in'-quit; 1— -> • 

SuBJ. pres. , , in'-qui-at ; , , — . 

Imperat. in'-que, in'-qu!-to. 
- - - ■■ 

'AoBaaoesdtf-fo, j'-yMfi£,i(e. Bea^S. ^su^tkntbcontraetsdloflliif^ 
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6. IwD. ftres, , — -, £a'-tur ; fut. fa'-bor, , fkb'-t-tnr. 

Impxrat. fii'-re. Part. pres. fana ; ferf. fa'-tus ; fut. fan'-dufl. 
Ivwin. pr€9, fa'-ri. Gerund, gen. fan'-di ; aJbl. fan'-do. Supis i, fii'-t«. 

In like manner the compounds affari^ effdri^ and profdri. 

7. IwD.jWM. quae'-so, , quas'-sit; quass'-a-mus, , — ^. 

Inf. pres. quaes'-d-re. 

8. Imperat. a'-ve, a-v^-to ; a-v6'-te. Inf. a-ve'-re. 

9. Ind. pres. saP-ve-o. fut. sal-ve'-bis. Inf. pres, lal-ve'-ie. 
Imperat. sal'-ye, sal-ve'-to j sal-v6'-te. 

10. Imperat. ap'-ft-ge. 

11. Imperat. sing, nndplur. ce'-do; pi. ceV-te for ced'-I-te. 

12. Ind. pres. con'-fit ; fut. con-fi'-et. 

SuBJ. pres. con-ft'-at ; imperf. con-fi'-S-ret. Inf. pres. oon-fi'-#-ri. 

13. Ind. |irM. de'-fit; jtl. de-fi'-unt. Subj. pres. de-fl'-at. 
Inf. pres. de-fi'-6-ri. 

14. Ind. pres. in'-fit ; pi. in-fl'-unt. 

15. Ind. pres. o'-vat. Subj. pres. o'-vet ; imperf. o-va'-ret. 
Part. pres. o'-yans ; perf. o-ya'-tus. Gerund, o-yan'-di. 

Remark 1. Amons defectiye verbs are sometimes, also, included the 
folio winfiT- — Forem, foreSf &c., /ore, (see §154, 3.) Ausim, ausit; ausini. 
Faxo Mia faxim,f axis J faxitffajAmtiSffaxitiSffaxint. Faxem, The form 
in » is an old future perfect ; that in tm a perfect, and that in em a plu- 
per%ct, subjunctive. See § 162, 9. 

2. In the present tense, the first person singrular, furo^ to he mad, and 
dor and der, from do, to give, are not used. 

3. A few words, sometimes classed with defectives, are formed by eon^ 
traction from a verb and the conjunction si; 33, sis for si visf^suUis for si 
vuldSf sodes for si audes. 



IMPERSONAL VERBS. 

<^ 184. Impersonal verbs are those which are used only 
in the third person singular, and do not admit of a per^ 
sonal subject. 

1. Their English is generally preceded by the pronoun tf, 
especially in the active voice ; as^ delectat, it delights ; decet, it 
becomes ; contingit, it happens ; evinit, it happens ; scrtbUuTf 
It is written, &c. 

They are thus conjugated : — 

1st Canj. 2d Conj. Zd Cov^. 4th Conj. 

IHD. Pres. delectat, decet, contingit, evSnit, 

Imp. delcctftbat, decebat, contingebat, evenisbat, 

FtU. delect&bit, decfibit, contin^t, eveniet, 

Peif, delectavit, decuit, contlgit, ev6nit, 

Plvp. deiectavfirat, decudrat, contigfirat, evenerat, 

Fut. pnf. delectavSrit decafiiit. contigdrit. e^«D&T^ 
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Ist Canj, 

Sub. Pres. delectet, 

Imp, delectaret, 

Perf. delectavdrit, 

Plup. deiectavisset. 

Ihf. Pres. delecUre, 

Perf. delectavirae. 



2d Conj. 

deceat, 

decfiret, 

decuerity 

decuisset 



Zd Conj, 

contingat, 

contingSret, 

contiggrit, 

contigiBflet 



4^ Canj. 

eveniat, 

eyenlret, 

evendrit, 

eyenisset. 



decSre, contin^re, evenlre, 

nlecuisae. contigune. evenisae. 



2. As the passive voice of an active verb may be substituted * 
for the active, (see ^ 141, Rem.) so that of a neuter verb may' 
be used in the third person singular, instead of the active form, 
the personal subject of the latter being put in the ablative with 
the preposition a or ah ; as, fat^eo tibi, I favor thee, or favetur 
Hbi a me, thou art favored by me. 



Pres. pugnatur, 
Imp, pugnabatur, 
Fut. pugnabltur, 
Peif, pugnatum est 

or fuit, 
Pbtp, pugnatum erat 

or fuSrat, 
I\it,p. pugnatum erit 

or fuerit 



Indicative 
favetur, 
favebatur, 
favebltur, 
fautum ester 

fuit, 
fiiutum erat or 

ai^rat, 
fautum erit or 

fu£rit 



Mood. 
currltur, " 
currebatur, 
curretur, 
cursum est or 

fuit, 
cursum erat 

or fufirat, 
cursum erit or 

fufirit 



SuBJUHcnvi Mood. 



Pm. 

Mmp. 
Perf, 

Plvf. 



pugnfitur, 
pugnoletur. 



pugn^ 

puffnatum sit or 

fudrit, 
pugnatum esset 

or fuisset. 



faveator, 
faverdtur, 
fiiutum sit or 

fudrit, 
fiiutum esset 

or fiiisset. 



curratur, 
curreretur, 
cursum sit or 

fiigrit, 
cursum esset 

or fiiisset. 



venltur, 
veniebatur, 
veni6tur, 
ventum est or 

fuit, 
ventum erat or 

fu^rat, 
ventum erit ot 

fuerit 



veniatur, 
veniretur, 
ventum sit or 

fuSrit, 
ventum esse* 

or fiiisset. 



Pres. pugnari, 
Poff. pugnatum esse 

or fuissoj 
FmL pugnatum m. 



I5FINITIVS Mood. 

fav6ri, 
fiiutum ess 
or fiiisse, 
fautum iri. 



cum, 
cursum esse 

or fuisse, 
cursum iri. 



venrri, 
ventum esM 

fiiisse, 
ventum iri. 



In like manner the neuter gender of the participle in dus^ 
formed from neuter verbs, is used impersonally with est, &c.y 
in the periphrastic conjugaticm ; as, moriendum est omnibus, all 
must die. See § 162, 15. 



Remarks. 

1. Gtrammarians usually reckon only ten real impersonal verbs, all ol 

which are of the second conjugation. (See § 169.) There seems, how 

ever, to be no food reason for distinguidiing those from other impersona] 

rierbe. The followmg are such other verbs as are most oommonlv lued 

tajperMOiudly : — 
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(a.) In the fiifFl eonJQgation ;— • 

Constat, it is eoiduU. dpectat, it eaneems. Certttnr, it is cantsmd' 
Jurat, it deUghts, Stat, it is resolved, ed. 

PrmaitBtj it is better, Vaoat, tftdre it Zautire. Feccatnr, afauU is 

Restat, it remains. eamwattea, 

(b.) In the second conjng&Uon ; — 

App&iet, it appears. Solet, it is usuaL 

Atanei, it belangs to. JHocet, it is kmrfid. Fletur, tkere is wesp^ 
Debety it ought. l^atetf it is plain. ing. 

mapUeel, it displeases. FettLneif it pertains. PeraiuMlfitar. (Sm 
Dolet, it grieves. Placet, it peases. aboWf 2.) 

(e.) In the third conjugation ; — 

Aocldit, it ht^ens. Credltur, it is believed. Mittltnr, it is sent 

Inclmt, it begins. Desinltur, tkere is an ScriUtur, it is wrUtSH. 

Sufflcit, it suffices. end. 

(tf ) In the fourth conjugation ; — 

Conyenit, it is agreed on. Aperltur, it is opened. 

ExpSdit, it is expedient. SenGtur, it is meant. 

(e.) Among irreguhur verbs ; — 

Abeundum est, itisne- Fit, it happens. Prodest, it avails. 

cessary to depart. Interest, it concerns. Refert, it concerns. 

Adltur. (See above, 2.) Obest, it is hurtful. Supdrest, it remains. 

(/.) To these may be added verbs signifying the state of the weather, or 
the operations of nature j as, 

FulgCkrat, it l^htens. Lapidat, it rains stones. RegSlat, it thatos. 
Fulmlnat, it Sunders. Lucescit, it grouts Ught. Tonat, it thunders. 
6«»1at, it freezes. Ningit, it snows. Vesperascit, it ap^ 

G-randlnat, iX hails. ' Pluit, it rains. preaches evening. 

2. Impersonal verbs, not being used in the imperative, take the sub- 
junctive in its stead ; K4y ddectet, let it delight. In the passive voice, their 
perfect participles are used only in the neuter. 

3. Most of the impersonal verbs want participles, gerunds and supines 
but pcBnitet has a jMresent participle, futures in rus and dus, and the gerund. 
Pudet and piget have also the gerund and future passive participle. 

4. Most of the above verbs are also used personally, but frequentiy in a 
somewhat different sense ; as, ut JUiris inter eos et pons interessetf so 
that the Hbef and bridge were between them. 



REDUNDANT V£R£S. 

^ 185. Redundant verbs are those which have differ- 
ent forms to express the same sense. 

Verbs may be redundant in termination; as, faJMco and 
fttbricor^ to frame ; — in conjugation ; as, lavo, -dre^ and Uxoo^ 
"ire, to wash ;— or in certain tensed ; as, odi and osus svm^ 
hate. 
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1. The following deponent verbs, besides their passive form, 
have an active in o, of the same meaning. The latter, how- 
ever, is, in general, rarely used. 



Adalor, to flatter. 
Altercor, to dispute, 
Amplezor, to embrace* 
Anentior, to assent. 
AncQpor, to hunt after. 
AuffOrory to foretell. 
Cadiinnor, to laugh 

aloud. 
Comltor, to accompany. 



Cunctor, to delay. 
Depascor, to feed upon. 
Elucubror, to elabcrate, 
Fabricor, to frame. 
Fruatror, to disappoint. 
Fniticor, to sjn-out. 
Impertior, to impart. 
Lachrj^mor, to weep. 
Ludiflcor, to ridicule. 



MedTcor, to heaL 
Mereor, to deserve. 
Metor, to measure. 
Palpor, to caress. 
PopQlor, to lay 
Ruminor, to 
VelifIcor,to*e« 
Vocif^ror, to bawL 
Urinor, to dive. 



2. The following verbs are redundant in conjugation :—- < 



Cieo, -6re, > . 
Cio, -ire, r. > 
Denso, -Are, 
Den8eOy-efe,r. 
Ferveo, -fire, 
Fervo, -6re, r. 
Fodio, -6re, 
Fodioy -Ire, r. 



Fulgeo, -€re, > to 
Fulgo, -Sre, r. > skine. 

to wash. 



excite. 

to Lavb,-are, 
thicken, La70, -Sre, r. 
to Lino, -dre, 

hoU. Linio, -Ire, r. 

Scateo, -€re, 
Scato, -Sre, r. 



to dig. 




Strideo, -€re, > to 
Strido, -«re, 5 <'»'*" 



creak. 



Tergeo,-6re,|^ . 



wvpe. 



Tergo, -fire, 
Tueor, -€ri, V#/.««rfiM. 
Tuor,li,r. 5^^^* 
Those marked r. ar 
rarely used. 



Moriory orior, and potior, also, are redundant in conjugation in certain 
parts. See in lists § f 174 and 177. 

^ 186. 1. Some verbs, also, are spelled alike, or nearly 
alike, but differ in conjugation, quantity, pronunciation, OT 
signification, or in two or more of these respects. 

Such are the following : — 



Abdtco, -are, to abdi- 
eate. 

Abdico, -fire, to refuse. 

Accido, -fire, to hap- 
pen. 

Accido, -fire, to cut 
short. 

Addo, -fire, to add. 

Adeo, -Ire, to go to. 

Aggfiro, -are, to heap 
up, 

Aggfiro, -fire, to heap 
upon. 

AU^go, -are, to depute. 

Allfigo, -fire, to choose. 

Appello, -are, to calL 

Appello, -fire, to drive 
to. 

Cado, -fire, to fall. 

CsBdo, -fire, to cut. 

Cfido, -fire, to yield. 

Csleo,. -ere, to be hot, 
Calleo, -6re, to be hard, 
dno, -ire. to sing. 



Caneo, -fire, to be white, 
Careo, -fire, to want. 
Caro, -fire, to card wool. 
Cfilo, -are, to conceal. 
Oslo, -are, to carve. 
Censeo, -fire, to think. 
Sentio, -Ire, to fed. 
Claudo, -fire, to shut. 
Claudo, -fire, to be lame. 
Colligo, -are, to tie 

together. 
Colligo, -fire, to collect. 
Cdlo, -are, to strain. 
Cdlo, -fire, to cuItimUe. 
Compello, -are, to ac^ 

cost. 
Compello, -fire, to force. 
Concldo, -fire, to chop 

<#• 
Concido, -fire, to fall, 
Conscendo, -fire, to 

climb. 
Conscindo, -Sie to cut 

in pieces. 



Constemo, -are, to tet" 

rify. 
Constemo, -fire, to 

strew over, 
Decido, -fire, to fa^ 

down. 
Decido, -fire, to cutoff 
Decipio,-fire, to deceive. 
Desipio, -fire, to dote. 
Deligo, -are, to tie i^ 
Dellgo, -fire, to choose, 
Dillgo, -fire, to love. 
Dico, -fire, to say. 
Dico, -are, to dedicate. 
£do, -fire, to eat. 
£do, -fire, topubUA. 
Edaco, -are, to edmeate. 
Edaco, -fire, to draw 

out. 
Efffiro, .are, to make 

wild. 
Efl%ro, -re, to carry out 
Excldo, -fire, to fall ami 
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FvnOf -Ito, to ttriJU. 
Fitro, -re, to bear, 
Fdrior, -tri, to keep hol- 
iday. 
Frigeo, -fire, to he eoUL 
TrigOf -€re, tojry. 
TngOj -Are, to put to 

Fogio, -«re, to fly 

Fondo, -Are, to found. 

Fundo, -fire, to pour out. 

Incldo, -fire, to fall irUo. 

Incido, -fire, to cut, 

Indico, -are, to show. 

Indico^ -fire, to pro- 
eUum. 

Inficio, -fire, to i-nfect. 

Iniitior, -ari, to deny. 

Intcrcido, -fire, to hap- 
pen. 

Intercido, -fire, to cut 
asuruUr. 

Jaceo, -fire, to lie down. 

Jacio, -fire, to throw. 

Labo, -are, to totter. 

Labor, -i, to glide. 

Lacto, -are, to suckle. 

Lacto, -are, to deceive. 

Lfigro, -are, to send. 

lAgOj -fire, to read. 

Liceo, -fire, to he lawful. 

Laceor, -firi, to hid for. 

Liquo, -are, to meit. 

Liqueo, -fire, to he man- 
ifest. 

Liquor, -i, to melt. 

Mano, -are, to flow. 



Maneo, -fire, to stay. 

Mando, -are, to eammi 

Mando, -fire, to eat. 

Mfito, -fire, to reap. 

Mfitor, -ari, to measure. 

Mfitior, -iri, to measure, 

Mfituo, -fire, to fear. 

Misfiror, -ari, to pUy. 

Misfireor, -fin, to mty, 

Moror, -ari, to delay. 

Morior, -i, to die. 

Niteo, -fire, to flitter. 

Nitor, -i, to strive. 

Obsfiro, -are, to lock up. 

Obsfiro, -fire, to sow. 

Occido, -fire, to fall. 

OccTdo, -fire, to kUl. 

Operio, -fire, to cover. 

Opfiror, -ari, to work. 

Opperior, -Iri, to wait 
for. 

Pando, -are, to head. 

Pando, -^le^ to open, 

Paro, -are, to prepare, 

Pareo, -fire, to appear. 

Pario, -fire, to Mag 
forth. 

Pario, -are, to balance. 
< Pendeo, -fire, to hane. 

Pendo, -fire, to weigh. 

Percfilo, -are, to filter. 

Perc6lo, -fire, to adorn, 

Permaneo, -fire, to re- 
main. 



PrsdTco, -fire, to fort 

teU, 
PrOdo, -fire, to betray, 
PrOdeo, -ire, to cmm 

forth. 
Recfido, -fire, to return. 
Recldo, -fire, to faU 

back. 
Recido, -fire, toeutqjfi 
Reddo, -fire, to restore, 
Redeo, -ire, to return. 
Ref^ro, -re, to bring 

hack. 
Ref^rio, -Ire, to strike 

back. 
Relftgo, -are, to remove. 
Relfigo, -fire, to read 

over. 
Sfido, -are, to dUay, 
Sfideo, -fire, to sit, 
Sido, -fire, to sink, 
Sfiro, -fire, to sow. 
Sfiro, -fire, to knit, 
SuccTdo, -fire, to faU 

down. 
Succldo, -fire, to etd 

dovm. 
Vado, -fire, to go. 
Vador, -ari, to give baiL 
Vfineo, -ire, to be sold, 
Vfinio, -ire, to come, 
Vfinor, -ari, to hunt, 
Vincio, -ire, to bind. 
Vinco, -fire, to conquer. 



Permano, -are, to flow t- V6lo, -are, to fly. 

Volo, velle, to be wilL 
ing. 



Preedico, -arc, to publish, 
2. Different verbs have sometimes the same perfect ; as, 



Aceo, acui, to be sour. 
Acuo, acui, to sharpen. 
Cresco, crevi, to grow. 
Cemo, crevi, to decree. 
Fulgeo, fiilsi, to shine. 
Fulcio, fulsi, to prop. 



Luceo, luxi, to shine. 
Luffco, luxi, to mourn. 
Miuceo, mulsi, to 

soothe. 
Mulgeo, mulsi, to milk. 
Paveo, pavi, to fear. 



Pasco, pari, to feed. 
Pendeo, pependi, te 

hang. 
Pendo, pependi, to . 

weigh. 



To these add some of the compounds of sto and sisto. 

3. Different verbs have sometimes, also, the same supine or 
perfect participle ; as, 



Frico, frictuni, to rub. 
Frigo, frictum, to roast, 
Maneo, mansum, to remain. 
Mando, mansum, to chew. 
Pen^f pactum, to drive in, 
YmouteoT, pactua, to bargaix. 
13 



Pando, passum, to open. 
Patior, passus, to suffer. 
Teneo, tentum, to hold. 
Tendo, tentum, to stretch 
Verro, versom^ to ftrusK. 
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DERIVATION OF VERBS. 

*J 187.' Verbs are derived either from nouns, adjectives, or 
other verbs 

I. Verbs derived from nouns or adjectives are called 
denominatives. 

I. Those which are active arr generally of the first conjogaF 
tion ; those which are neuter of the second. They are usuuly 
formed by adding o or m to the root ; as, 

Actives from JVouns, ^\uier8 from ATouns. 

Anno, to army (arma.) Floreo, to Hoam, (flos.) 

Fraudo, to defraud^ (fraus.) FroiiHoo, to produce leaves, (froiM.) 

NomTno, to name, (nomen.) J^iiceo, to shine, (lux.) 

NumSro, to number, (numdms.) Vireo, tofoiirish, (vis.) 

Prom Adjectives. 
Albo, to whiten, (albas.) Albeo, to he white, (albus.) 

Celebro, to celdirale, (cel^ber.) Calveo, to be bald, (calvus.) 

Lib^ro, to free, (liber.) Flaveo, to be yellow, (ilaviis.) 

Sometimes a preposition is prefixed in forming the deriva* 
tive ; as, 

Coacenro, to heap together, (acer- Extirpo, to rxtirjfate, ^stirps.) 

vus.) Illaqueo, to insnare, (laqueiu.) 

Ezcftvo, to excavate, (cavus.) 

2. Many deponents of the first conjuffalion, derived from nouns, expresf 
the exercise of the character, office, &c. denoted by the primitive ; as, 
architector, to build ; cojnitor, to accompany ; furor, to steal j from arcki' 
tectus, comes, and /ur. 

3. Such as denote resemblance or imitation ore called imitatives ; as, 
tttrnicor, to imitate a crow, from corjux ; Grucor, to imitate the Greeks. 
Some of these end in isso ; as, patrisso, to imitate a father. 

II. Verbs derived from other verbs are vMherfrequentttiives, 
inctptives, desideratives, diminutives, or intcnsives. 

1. Prequmtatives express the frequent repetition of the 
action denoted by the primitive. 

They are all of the first conjugation, and are formed from the 
third root. In verbs of the first conjugation, dtu is changed 
into Uo, rarely into o ; as, clamo, to cry, {clamdtu,) clamlto^ 
to cry frequently ; no, to swim, (natu,) nato. In verbs of the 
other three conjugations, u is changed into o, rarely into Uo ; 
as, curro, to run, {cursti,) curso, or curstto, to run frequently. 

Some are derived from the present, or perhaps from an obsolete third 
ioot; sm, ago, ((SgUu^ agUo ; cogo^ eogUo. 
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Some frequentatives are deponent ; as, nwni/or, from minor (mmdlit) 
versor, from verto (versu). So sector, loqultor, from sequor and loquor. 

Verbs of this class do not always express frequency of action, but have 
■ometimes nearly the same meaning as their primitiires. 

2. laceptives, or inchoatives, mark the beginning, or increased 
degree of the action or state expressed by the primitive. 

They all end in sco, and are formed by adding that termina- 
tion to the root of the primitive, with its connecting vowel, 
which, in the third conjugation, is i; as, caleo, to be hot; 
caksco, to grow hot. 

So laboj tabasco; ingimo, ingemisco ; obdormio, ohdormisco, Hisco is 
contracted for hiasco, from kio. 

Most inceptives are formed from verbs of the second conjujgration. 

Some inceptives are formed from nouns and adjectives, by adding aseo' 
or esco to the root ; as, puerfisco, from puer ; jwenesco, from jiivinis. 

Some inceptives have the same meaning as their primitives; as, adk^ 
resco. 

NoTX. Inceptives are all neuter, and of the third conjugation. See § 173. 

Some verbs in sco which are not inceptives are active ; as, disco, posea, 

3. Desideratives express a desire of doing the act denoted by 
the primitive. 

They are formed from the third rck)t, by shortening the final 
u, and adding rio ; as, cc^no, to sup, (candtu,) ccunaturio, to 
desire to sup. 

Desideratives are all of the fourth conjugation. See § 176, Notk. 
Verbs in urio, having v long, are not desideratives ; as, prurio, derUri^, 

4. Diminutives denote a feeble or trifling action. They are 
formed by adding illo to the root of the primitive ; as, §aniHlo^ 
to sing a little — from canto. 

They are few in number, and are all of the first conjugation. 

5. Intensives denote eager action. They are usually formed 
by adding esso or isso to the root of the primitive; as, facesso, 
to act earnestly — Gcomfacio. 

So capesso, areesso, from capio and arceo. Concuputcu, to desire greatly - 
m also an intensive. 



, COMPOSITION OF VERIJS. 

^ 188. Verbs are compounded variously : — 

1. Of a noun and a verb; as, adifico, belligero, lucrifado. 

2. Of an adjective and a verb; as, ampli/ico, muUipUco^ 
dilipmdo. 

3. Of two verbs ; as, calefacio, madefacio, patefacio, 

4. Of an adverb and a verb ; as, henefacio^ mo/ccftco^ satd^« 
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5. Of a preposition and a verb ; as, adduco, excdio, prodo, 
iuhrepOy discemo, sejungo. 

6. Of a preposition and a noun ; as, pemocto, irretio, 

^ 189« In composition, certain changes often occur in the 
radical letters of the simple verb. 

1. The following simple verbs in composition change a into e; 

ArceOi Carpo, Farcio, Jacto, Pario, Patro, Spargo 
Candeo, Dam no, Fatiscor, Lacto, Partio, Sacro, Tracto. 
Capto, Fallo, Gradior, Mando, Patior, Scando, 

£xc. Jl is retained in amando^jyrtBmando^ desacro, and retracto; pn^ 
iamno and pertraeto sometimes also occur. ^ is also clianged into e in 
depwucor from padscor, occento from cantOf and anJulo from halo ; cmn^ 
perco also is found. 

2. The following change a, a, and e, into t .* 

Ago, Capio, Habeo, Pango, Rego, Statue, 

Apiscor, £geo, Jacio, Placeo, Salio, {to leap^) Taceo, 

Cado, Emo, Lacio, Premo, Sapio, Tango, 

Ciedo, Fateor, Laedo, QusBro, Sedeo, Teneo. 

Cano, Frango, Lateo, Rapio, Specio, 

Ezc. A is retained in circumdeo,perdgOySatdgo; antehaheoy posthabeo, 
depango, repango ; com^eeo tLndpcrplaceo. Occdno and recdno also some* 
times occur. E is retained in coimo, circuinsedeo, and supersedeo. AnU 
§apio and anddpo are both used ; so also are superjacio and superjido, 

Cogo and dego are formed, by contraction, from am, de^ and ago; dtmo^ 
promOf and sumo, from de, pro, svh, and emo ; prabeo, and perhaps deheOf 
nom prtf , dt, and habeo ; pergo and surgo, from ptr, svh, ana rego. 

Note 1. Facio^ compounded with a preposition, changes a into t ; as, 
tfffijcio. Some compounds of fucio with nouns and adjectives, change a 
into t, and also drop t before o, and ar^ of tlie first coiiju^tion ; as, s^ni" 
flcOf Iteiiflco^nmgniflco. Specio forms some coiitpounds m tlie same man- 
ner ; as, consplcor and sugplcor. 

Note 2. l^go^ compounded with con, de, di, e, inter, nee, and se, changes 
« into i ; as, comgo, negllgo, &c. ; but with ad, pr<B, per, re, sub, and trans^ 
H retains e ; as, dJigo, 

Note 3. Calco and salto, in composition, change a into u; as, inculeOf 
insuUo, Plaudo changes au into 6 ; as, expi^do ; except applaudo. Audio 
ehanffesau into e in obedio. Causo, cLaudo, and quatio, drop a; as, accUso^ 
rediMo, percutio. Juro changes « into e in dejiro and pejiro 

Note 4. The simple verbs with which the following are 
compounded are not used : — 

Defendo, Impedio, Confoto, InstTgo, Conniveo, 

Oflendo, Imbuo, Refoto, Impleo, Percello, 

Experior, Compello, (-are,) Ingruo, Compleo, Induo, andsom* 

Expedio, Appello, (-&re,) Congruo, Renideo, Exuo, others. 

For the changes produced in prepositions by composition with verbs 
MeefJ96,L 
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PARTICLES. 

^ 190. The parts of speech which are not inflected, are 
called by the general name of particles. They are adverbs 
prepositions,' conjunctions, aiid interjections. A word may 
sometimes belong to two or more of these classes, according ta 
its connection. 



ADVERBS. 

An adverb is a particle used to modify or limit the mean- 
ing of a verb, an adjective, or another adverb ; as, bene et 
sapienter dixit, he spoke well and wisely ; egregie JideliSf 
remarkably faithful ; valde beniy very well. 

Remark. The modifications of adjectives and verbs which are efifeoted 
by adverbs, may also generally be made by means of the oblique cases of 
nouns and adjectives ; and many modifications may be denoted by these, 
ibr expressing which no adverbs are in use. In general, those modifica- 
tions which are most common are expressed by adverbs. Thus, for ami 
^ sapientid, sapienter is used; Ate, for in hoc loco; betU, for ta bojw modo; 
nunCf for hoc tempore, &c. 

Adverbs are divided into various classes, according to the 
nature of the modification denoted by them; as adverbs of 
place, time, manner, d^c. 

"^ 1 91. The following lists contain a great part of the more 
common adverbs, except those which are formed, with certain 
regular terminations, from nouns, adjectives, and participles. 
These will be noticed subsequently. 

I. Adverbs of Place and Order. 



Alirl, by another loay. 

Alibi, elseiohere. 

AlicCibi, somewhere. 

AUcunde, from some 
pla^e. 

Alio, to another place. 

Allquo, to some place. 

Aliunde, from else- 
where. 

Dehmc, henceforth. 

Deinceps, sitccessivdy. 

Deinde, after t/iat. 

Deniqne, finaily. 

Denuo, agfiin. 

Deorsum, downward. 

Dextrorsum, towards 
the right. 

£^, that way. 



E6, to tftat place. 
Eudem, to the 

place. 
Exmde,. after thiU. 
Foras, out of doors. 
Foris, without. 
Hac, this toay. 
Hie, here. 
Hinc, hence. 
Hue, hither. 
Horsum, Idthenoard. 
Ibi, there. [place. 

Ibidem, in the same 
Illhc, that way. 
lUic, there, 
illinc, Uience. 
lllorsum, thitherward. 
U16, thither. 



lilac, thither. 
Inde, then, thet. ce. 
In^idem, from the t 
place. 

InUo«um,]«^«- 
lulus, within, 
Istkc, that way, 
Istic, there. 
Istinc, thence, 

NecObi, lest any where, 
Neutr6, neither way. 
Nusqnara, no where, 
Porro, moreover. 
Prorsuni, forward. 
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Qu6? whither! 
Quonum? whitherward^ 
Retro, ^ 

Retrorsum, > backward 
Rursum, ) 
SicQbi. tf any where. 
Siconae, tf from any 
place. 



Sinistronmin, towards 

thel^. 
Sursuin, vpward. 
Ubi? where? 
Ubique, every where. 
Ubi vis, any where, 
Unde ? whence 7 
UndIque,^om all sides. 



Ufpiam, ]g^yy,/^^ 

Utrinque,im both Ms§ 
Vtx6?v^iiekwam? 
Utrdbi ? inwhukvlmut 
Utrobique, in Mk ' 

places. 
Uuibque, each tooy. 



Remark 1. Most adverbs of place which answer the qaes 
tions where ? tahefice ? whither ? by which way 7 and whUh' 
erward 1 have a mutual relation and resemblance : — ^Thus, 

Ubi? 

Hlo, 

Ill\c, 

Istlo, 

Ibi, 

Ibidem, 

Alibi, 

Aliciibi, 

Rem. 2. H\c, hinc, hue, refer to the place of the speaker ; 
istlc, istinc, istuc, to the place of the person addressed; and 
iUic, iliinc, illuc, to that of the person or thing spoken of. 

11. Adverbs of Time, 



Unde? 
Hinc, 
lUinc, 
Istinc, 

TnHA 


Qu6? 

Hue, 

Illuc, 

Istuc, 

Ed, 

Eodem, 

Ali6, 

Allqu6, 


Quk? 

Hkc, 

Illkc, 

Istkc, 

Ek, 

£&dem, 

Alik, 

AUquk, 


Quoraum ? 
HoFBum, 
Illonum, 
Istoraum, 


XUUCf 

IndTdem, 
Aliunde, 
Alicunde, 


» 


Alioraum, 
Aliquovefsiun. 



Aliquando, sometimes. 
Aliquoties, several 

times. 
Bis, (see § 119,) twice. 
Cras, to-morrow. 
CCim, when. 
Demum, at length. 
Diu, long. 
Dudum, heretofore. 
Heri, yesterday. 
Hodie, to-day. 
Identiden^, ruyw and 

then. 
lUlco, immediately. 
Interdum, sometimes. 
Interim, in the mean 

time. 
ItSrum, a^atn. 
Jam, now. 



Jamjam, presently. 
Jampridem, Umg since. 
Moz, immediately . 
Nondum, not yet. 
Nonnunquam, some- 

times. 
Nudius tertius, three 

days ago. 
Nunc, now. 
Nunquam, never. 
Nuper, lately. 
Olimy fonnerly. 
Parumper, a litUe while. 
Perencue, two days 

hence. 
Postridie, the day after. 
Pridem, heretofore. 
Fridie, the day before. 
Protlnus, instantly. 
Quamdiu ? how long ? 
Quando? when? 



Quater,/otfr times. 
Quondam, formerly. 
Quotidie, daily. 
Quoties ? how often? 
Rar6, seldom. 
Rursus, again. 
Seepe. often. 
Semel, once. 
Semper, always. 
Statim, immediatdy, 
Subinde, runo and 

frequently. 
Tamdiu, so long. 
Tandem, at ler^rth. 
Ter, thrice. 
Toties, so often. 

Vicbsim, by turns. 
Unquam, ever. 



Jamdiu, ) , 
JamdadumJ^^'V*'- 

Rem. 3. Some adverbs are used to denote either place, time, or order, 
accordingr to the connection : — Thus, 

Ubi may signiiy either where or when ; ijide, from that place or time ; 
hactinus, hiUierto, in reg^ard to place or time. 

Rkm. 4. The interrogative adverbs, like the interrogative pronoun% 
Mjv often used indefinitely ; aa, nesdo ubi sit, I know not where he ie 
{See § 137, Nbtm.) They •!• mad« {tiiAni \irs «iid^ tiu^ likei^ or fM i 
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as, ubiviSf vHqtM^ ererj where ; undrllbrt, from erery where. The ter- 
mination eunque is eq^uivalent to the English soever ; as, ubicunquef where- 
■oever. The repetition of an adverb has sometimes the same effect) 9a, 
quoqud, whithersoever ; ttbinbi, wheresoever. 



Quomddo? how? t» 



III. Adverbs of 

Ade6| so, to such a pass. 
Admddum, very much. 
Afiter, otherwise. 
An? whether 7 
Geu, as, like as. 
Cur? why? 
Dontaxat^onZy, at least, 
Ctiam, truly, yes. 
Fere^ almost. 
Ferme, almost, nearly. 
Fortasse, perhaps. 
Frustnii m vain. 
Gratis, freely. 
Hand, not. 
Immo, yes, truly. 

ltBL,SO. 

Itldem, in like manner. 
Juxta, alike. 
Ma^, more. 
Modo, only. 
Sib, verily. 
Ne, not. 

Nedum, much less. 
Nempe, to wit, truly. 
Nequiquam, ^ by no 
l^eutiquaur, ) nunns. 
Nimirum, certainly, 
Nimis, too mucA. 

RxM. 5. Adverbs denoting qualitv, manner, &c., are sometimes di- 
vided into those of, I. Quality ; as, ben^, mal6. 2. Certainty ; as, eerti, 
»/an^. 3. Contingi»nce ; iis,fort^. 4. Negation; vls, haud, non. 5. Prohi 
Dition ; as, ne. (5. Swearing ; as, hercle. 7. Explaining ; as, ffidetlcet^ 
utpdte. 8. Separation ; as, seorsum. 9. Joining together ; as, sinaiif 
unA. 10. Interrogration ; as, cur? guard? 11. Quantity or degree; as 
satis, aded. 12. Excess; as, valde, maximi. 13. Defect; as, paHtm^ 
mene. 14. Preference; as, potiks, satiiis. 15. Likeness; as, tta, sie, 
16. Unlikeness ; as, aliter. 17. Exclusion ; as, tantiim, solum. 



Manner, Quality, 6lc, 

Nimium, too muck. 

Non, not. 

Nuin? whether? 

Omn\no,altogether,only. 

Palam, openly. 

Parlter, equdlly. 

Parum, liule. 

Paula tini, by degrees. 

Paul6, > ,.,,, 

Paulum,!*^*^'^'- 

Pasne, almost. 

Peuitus, within, wholly. 

Perquam, very much. 

Plerumque, for the 
most part. 

Potius, rather. 

PrfBsertim, especially. 

Profect6, truly. 

Prop6, almost, near. 

Propemoduin, almost. 

Prorsus, whoUy. 

Qu^m, as. 

Quaniobrem, where- 
fore. 

Quard? why? wlure- 
fure? 

Quasi, 09 if, almost. 

QuemadmOdum, as. 



what 1 
Sand, truly. 
Satis, enough. 
Satiiis, rather. 
Scilicet, truly. 
Sec us, otherunsa. 
Seorsum, separately. 
Sic, so, 
Sicut, > 
SicOti.J'"- 
SigilUtim, one by OM, 
Simul, together. 
Solum, only. 
Tain, so. 
Tanquam, as \f, 
Tantum, )^ 

TantummcSdo, > '^^' 
Vnh, together, 
Ui, as. 
Uti, as. 

Ut! que filer ff ore, venhf. 
Utpote,a#, inasmuehas* 
Valdc, very much. 

Videlicet, certainly. 
Vix, scarcely. 



DERIVATION OF ADVERBa 

^ 192. Adverbs are derived from nouns, adjectives, pro- 
nouns, and participles. 

I. From nouns. 

1. Of these a few end in im, and denote manner ; as, 
gregdtim, in herds ; membrdtim, limb by limb ; partim^ by ^unav 
jtM, by turns; from grtx, nUmhrum, port, and vicu. 
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3. Some end m itus, and denote manner or origin ; as, 
ecdUuSj from heaven ; fundxtus, from the bottom ; radiMus^ by tlw 
roots; from ccdum^fundus^ and radix, 

3. Some are ablative cases of nouns used adverbially ; as, 
moddy only ; vulgd, commonly. 

II. From adjectives. 

1. Those which are derived from adjectives of the first and 
second declension, are generally formed by adding t to the root; 
as, 

wr^^ scarcely ; dUky hi^h ; Uhiri^ freely ; longh, far ; misMf miserably ; 
|»2eiS, fally ; from ttger. Mius, liber , longtiSy miser, and plenus. Bent, welly 
IS from bonus f or an o^aer form benus, 

A few end in iter, ttus, and im ; as, 

naviterf actively; alUer, other w^ise; antiquituSf anciently; dimnUtts^ 
divinely ; privdtim, privately ; singnldtimf severally ; from navus, o/tiif, 
arUiquuSf divlnuSj privdtus, and sii^iUi. 

Some adverbs are formed with two or more of the above terminations 
with the same meaning ; as, dur^ and durlter, harshly : so cauU and eau- 
tim; humdn^f hurtianiter, and kumanitus; pubUcd ana pubUcttus, 

2. Adjectives of the third declension form adverbs by adding 
iter to the root, except when it ends in t, in which case er only 
is added ; as, 

aarUetf sharply ; feliclterf happily ; turpiterf basely ; — eLeganter, ele* 
gantly ; prudenter, prudently ; from acer^ feUx, turpis, degans, and prw 

From omnis is formed omnlno. * 

3. From the cardinal numerals are formed numeral adverbs 
in its ; as, - 

quinquieSf deeies, from quinque and decern. So toties and quolieSf from 
totnnd quot. See § 119. 

4. Some adverbs are merely certain cases of adjectives. 
Such are, 

(a.) Ablatives in o or a ; as, citdj quickly ; amtinudy immediately ; faUd^ 
falsely ; rectd, straight on ; und, togetlier. In like manner, repetOt, sud- 
denly, from repens. 

(b.) Nominatives or accusatives neuter, in the singular, and sometimes 
in the plural ; as, solum j only ; 'perfldum, perfidious^ ; sublimiy on high; 
/aei/^, easily; mitZto, much ; rri^^ia, sadly. 

(e.) From some adjectives of the first and second declension, chiefly 
ordinal adjectives, forms both in um and o are used; as, primiim and 
primdf first ; postrimhm and postremd, finally. 

Note 1. These adverbs are properly tfdjectives agreeing with some 
noun understood, either definite, as, rectd^ sc. vid, or indefinite. Those 
in o are the most numerous, ^he plural forms occur chiefly in poetry. 

Note 2. Some adjectives, from the nature of their signification, have 
no eorretpoDding adverbs Of some others, also, none occur in the 
cJasgica. 
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III. From the adjective pronouns are derived adverbs of 
place, &rC. (See ^ 191, Rem. 1.) 

The ablative in o is used to denote a place whither^ instead of the accu- 
sative with a preposition ; as, ed for ad eum locum ; and the ablative in a, 
to denote by or through a place \ as, Iulc ; vid or parte being understood. 

IV. From participles are derived adverbs denoting manner. 
Those from present participles are formed by adding er to the 
root ; those from perfects by adding e, and sometimes im ; as, 

amanter^ lovingly ; properanteTf hastily ; firom amans and propiratu;-^ 
doeUf learnedly -, orndU, elegantly ; raptim^ by rapine ; stricUmf closely ; 
firom doctuSf onuUus, raptus, and strichts. 

The ablative in o of some perfect participles, like that of adjectives, 
is used adverbially ; as, auspicdtdf auspiciously ; eonsuUdf designedly. 

Note. A few adverbs are derived from prepositions ; as, elancflLUiMf 
privately ; l^m dam; — subtuSf beneath; from sSib. 



coMPOsrnoN of adverbs, 

^ 193. Adverbs are compounded variously : — 

1. Of an adjective and a noun ; as, poatridiej magnopirey summopirtf 
multimddiSf qiutanms--of poallro die^ nlagno oplre^ summo opire^ multis 
modiSf quot anrus. 

2. Of a pronoun and a noun ; as, hodiCf quar^, qttomOdd--^ hoc die^ 
qud r6f &c. 

3. Of an adverb and a noun^ as, nudiuSf st^tenumiro—of nunc dieSf 

4. Of a preposition and a noun ; as, comlnuSy erninus, iltlcoy obviamy 
postmddOf propediem — of con, e, and manus ; in and loco ; ah and viam. Sua, 

5. Ofan adjective and a pronoun; aa,aUcquifCeter6quir-ofaUuSyceteru8, 
and qtd, 

6. Of a pronoun and an adverb ; as, aliquandiUf alicubi--of aUquiSf diUf 
and vbi; nequdquamr—of ne and qyisquam. 

7. Of two verbs ; as, Uicetf scilicet, videlicet — of ire, scire, vidire, and 
Ucet. 

8. Of a verb and an adverb ; as, qitotlhet, ublvis, undetlbet. So (Mn- 
up» — ^from dein and eapio. 

9. Of a participle with various parts of speech ; as, deorsum, dexirorsumj 
horsum, retrorsum, sursum — of de, dexter, hie, retro, super, and vorsus or 



10. Of two adverbs ; aa,jamd'adum, qwmsque, sicui. 

11. Of a preposition and an adjective; as, denvo, imprimis — of de novo^ 
imprimis, 

12. Of a preposition and a pronoun ; as, quapropter, postea, interea, prtS' 
Urea — of propter qua, post ea, &c. 

13. Of a preposition and an adverb ; as, oiAtnc, adhtLc, dgrepeasU^ per* 
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14. Of two or three prepontions ; as, tmsHperf protlnutf inds, dem, 
deindCf perinde. 

15. X)f a conjunction and an adverb as, neetibif sidibi — of ne, a, and 
alidibi. 

16. Of an adverb and a termination scarcely used except in compoaitioiii; 
as, ibidem^ parumpcr, qtumdocunquCf uidque^ utcunque. 

17. Of three different parts of speech : as, for^taiir— of fors, nt, mm: 
quemadmddum, quamobrem, &c. 



COMPARISON OF ADVERBS. 

^ 194. Adverbs derived from adjectives with the termini^ 
tions e and ter, and most of those in o, are compared like their 
primitives. The comparative, like the neuter comparative of 
the adjective, ends in ius ; the superlative is formed from the 
superlative of the adjective by changing us into e ; as, 

durl^ duriiis, durissimib ; faclUffacUiua^fotcUHmt; acrlter^ aeriitSf aeer- 
HnU ; rard, rariiis, rarissim^. 

Some adverbs have superlatives in o or um ; as, meriiisslmdj pluHmUm^ 
primd ot pHinhmj potisslmuw.. 

If the comparison of the adjective is irregular or defective, 
that of the adverb is so likewise ; as, 

hen^, melihSf opClml; maU, pejiuy pesslm^ ; parum^ miniLS, mUAmt-; 
multd or mtiUhmy plus, plurimum ; — , jfriusj primd or primum; — , odits^ 
odsslnU ; m^rU^, — , meritissimd ; sails t satiiis, — . Mckgis, masXmdf 
(from magnusy) has no positive ; nuper^ nuperrimd, has no comparative. 

Diu and stepe, though not derived firom adjectives, are yet compared ;^- 
diuj diutiusy diutlssime ; sapej stepiuSj sapissime. A comparative Ump€~ 
riuSf from tempiri or tempdrij also sometimes occurs. 

Adverbs, like adjectives, are sometimes compared by prefix* 
ing magis and maxime ; as, magis apert^, mdxime accommaddli 



PREPOSITIONS. 

^ 195. A preposition is a particle which expresses the 
felation between a noun or pronoun and some preceding 
word. 

Twenty-six prepositions have an accusative after them : — 

AdytOf atf for y before. Circa, '>aroundy Etg3.f towards yOppasiU 

Adversi^s, ) against^ Circi^m, ) about. £ztr%^ loUhouty beyond 

Adversiim, ) towards. Circiter, abotU, near. besides. 

Ante, before. Cis, ) on Uiis side. Infra, under ^ beneath. 

Apud, at, tffith, ajnongf Citra, > without. Inter, bettoeem, omamg^ 

^or€. Contra, a^atn5t,op>po«ito. at, in time of. 
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iBtn^witkm. Post, after, sinc^ be- Secundjiun, aeeardmg 
Juxta, near. kind. to, aUmg, next to, 

Oby for, 9n aeeamU qf, Pneter, beyond, except, for. 

before. contrary to, before. Supra, d^oiw. 

Penes, in the power of. Prope, nigh, by, beside. Trans, over, beyond. 

Ter,throu^h.lnf, during. Propter, for, on account Ulitti, beyond. 
Pon^y behind. of, near. 

Eleven prepositions have an ablative after them : — 

A« ^ Cum, toith. Pne, before, for, on ac 

Ab, V from, by, after. De, of, concerning, count of, in eompar 

Abs,^ from, after, for. isonof. 

Absque, wiOunU, but E, ^from, of, out of, Pro, for, before, consid- 

for. Ex, 5 by, for, since. ^^i according to, 

Conm,before,in preS' Pulam, before, toith the Sine, without. 

once €f. knowledge of. Tenus, as far as, up to. 

Five prepositions takS after them sometimes an accusative, 
and sometimes an ablative : — 

In, in, into. Sub, under, near. Super, above. Subter, under, beneath. 

Clam, without the knowledge of. 

Remark 1. Prepositions are so called, because they are generally 
placed before the noun or pronoun whose relation they express. They 
■ometimes, however, stand after it. 

Rem. 2. A is used only before consonants ; db before vowels, and 
■ometimes before consonants ; abs before q and t. 

E is prefixed" only to consonants, ex both to vowels and consonants. 

Rem. 3. Versus, towards, and usque, as far as, which by some are 
eonsidered prepositions, seem to be more properly classed with adverbs. 
Palam also is commonly an adverb. Secus, in tlie sense of by, atong^ 
wants good authority. 



PREPOSITIONS IN COMPOSITION. 

^196. Prepositions are compounded with various parts of 
speech. In composition, they may be considered either in 
reference to their form, or their force. 

1. Prepositions in composition sometimes retain tlieir final 
consonants, and sometimes change them, to adapt them to the 
sounds of the initial consonants of the words with which they 
are compounded. In some words, both forms are in use ; in 
others, the final consonant or consonants are omitted. 

1 .^, in composition, is used only before m and v ; as, amoved, aveUo, 
Ab is used before vowels, and before d,f h,j, /, n, r, and s; as, abjurOf 
abrdjfo, &c. Abs occurs only before c, 7, and t ; as, abscondo, absque^ 
abstineo. In asporto, b is dropped ; in aufiro and aufugio, it is changed 
intoic. 

2. Ad oilen changes d into e, f, g, I, n, p, r, s, t, before those letters 
respectively ; as, aeeedo, ajpro,aggredior, aUigo, annitor, appdno, arrigo 
mstifuor, attoUo. D is usually omitted before s followed by a consonant 
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and before gn ; as, aspergOy aspteio, agnoteo^ mgnOtuM. Befine f , tf !■ 
ehanged into e ; as, acquiro, 

3. Cireitm usually omits m before a vowel ; as, dreueo, draOImM* It 
aometinies changes m into n before d ; as, cireundo, 

4. Cum (in composition, com) retains m before 6, m^ v ; as, eowMkOf 
eammiUOf eompdno: before 2, n, r, its m is changed mto those lettieni 
respectively; as, eoUXgo, connUoTf corripio: before other consonants, It 
becomes n ; as^ condiUOf eonjungo, &c. Before a vowel, gn or hf m]M 
commonly omitted ; as, coeOf eoupto^ cogo {com ago)^ cognosce^ cokabUo: 
but it is sometimes retained ; as, comldo^ comes, comltor. In comhuro^ i 
is inserted. 

5. Ex is prefixed to vowels, and to c, A, p, q, s, t ; as, ex€o, ^^^tgo, e^ 
€urrOj ezhibeo, arpedio, <&c. Before /, x is changed into /; as, efiro t 
before 8f it is oflen omitted ; as, exiqwtr. E is prefixed to the other con* 
sonants ; as, d^boy edico, &x$. These, with tlie exception of n and r, an 
also very rarely preceded by ex ; as, exmoveo. P is sometimes preceded 
by e; tByepOto, 

6. /n, before 6, m, p, changes n into m ; as, tm&zeo, immittOy im^t9no s 
before 2 and r, it changes n into those letters respectively ; as, tlUgo^ 
irretio: before gn^ n is omitted; as, ign&rvs. In some compounds, M 
retains d before a vowel, from an ancient form indu ; as, inddgo, huUgmi^ 
indoleseo. 

7. Ob changes b into c, /, g, p, before those letters respectively ; ■«, 
oecurro, officio^ ogganiOf oppito. In omitto, b is dropped. 

8. Per changes r into Tin pellicio and pdluceo. 

9. Pro sometimes takes <2 before a vowel ; asypradeo, prodes$e, 

10. 5u6 sometimes changes b into e, /, g^ m, p, r, before those letten 
respectively ; as, succedOj suffirOj suggiro, svmmoveo, suppHco, surr^io. 
Before c, p^ and /, b ia sometimes changed into s ; as, suscipioy auMeimd§^ 
sustoUo : It is omitted before «, followed by a consonant ; as, stupiao, 

11. Trans omits s before s ; as, transcendo : before other consonants, it 
often omits ns; as, trajicioj tramiUo, tranOf &c. 

The following words are called inseparable prepositions, 
because they are found only in composition : — 

Amb, aroundy abaul. Red or re, againj back, Vc, not. 

Dis or di, asunder, Se, apart, aside, 

12. AmJb before a vowel is unchanged; as, ambarvahs^ainbiOyainJbuMtus : 
before consonants, b is omitted, and m, except before p, is changed into n; 
as, anfractus, anquiroj ampHto. 

13. Dttf is prefixed to words beginning with c,p, a, Sy t; as, diseuUOf 



dispOno, disquirOf disslro, distendo : before /, 5 is changed into /; as, 
diffHro : in airimOf s becomes r. Di is prefixed to the other consonants, 
and to s when followed by a consonant ; as^ diduco, dimitto, disHnguo^ 
dispido. But both dis and di are used before j and r ; as, disjungo, dijw 
dXcOy disrumpo or dirumpo. 

14. Red is used before a vowel or h ; re before a consonant; as,rei&lflM, 
redeOy redhibeo, redXgOy redoleo, redundo ; — rejiciOy repdnOy revertor. But 
red is used before do ; as, reddo. 

15. Se and ve are prefixed without change ; as, seefdOf secHrus ; vegra»' 
dis, vecors. 
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^ 107« II. Prepositions in composition usually add their 
own signification to that of the word with which they are 
united ; but sometimes they give to the compound a meaning 
different firom that of its simples, as in the following exam- 
ples :— 

I. Af with a noun, sometimes denotes prvotUion ; as, amena^ mad. 
2,Ad\M sometimes intensive ; as, adSmo^ to love greatly ; adMto^ te 

drink much. 

3. De oflen signifies downward; as, descmdoj to descend; det^do, to 
&U down. It is sometimes intensive ^ as, dedmOf to love greatly ; ds* 
uHHroTf &c. Sometimes it denotes pnvation; as, det^rOf to despair; 
demens, mad ; decHoTf discolored. 

4. Dis is sometimes intensive; as, discupiOf to desire greatly; and 
sometimes negative ; as, dissimUiSy milike. 

5. E and ex are sometimes intensive ; as, exifro, to beg earnestly ; ex- 
midio, to hear perfectly. Sometimes they denote privation ; as, exsangmSf 
bloodless ; aupes^ hopeless. 

6. /», with adjectives, generally denotes negation ; as, tii^tidtf, unfaithful; 
indignuSj unworthy. In some compoonds, it has contrary significations, 
according as they are participles or adjectives ; as, invocdtuSf called upoa 
or not culed upon ; immvtdtuSy changed or unchanged, &c. 

7. Ob sometimes denotes around; aa,obeOf to go around; sometimes 
against ; as, oppdnOy to oppose ; obstOy to withstano. 

' 8. Per, with adjectives, is commonly intensive ; nayperedrut, very dear ; 
vtrfadUUy very easy. With qudmy it is strongly intensive ; as, perfwam 
sreelter, with exceeding brevity. In perfldusy perfidious, per is negative. 

9. PriBy with adjectives, is intennve ; as, praddrusy very clear ; prm- 
vatldusy very strong. 

10. Pro sometimes denotes forth ; as, prodneoy to bring forth ; prold' 
ficor, to speak out. 

II. Red is sometimes intensive ; as, redundo, to ovAflow : sometimes it 
IS negative ; as, retigo, to uncover ; rediUlOy to unlock. 

12. Sey with adjectives, denotes privation ; as, setaruSy without care. 

13. Suh often diminishes the meaning; BBySubrideo, to smile ; subdulds^ 
sweetish; subtristisy somewhat sad. It sometimes denotes motion up- 
wards ; as, subrigOy to raise up. 

14. Vey with adjectives, denotes privation; as, vesdnus, unsound; 
voeorSy foolish. 

Remark. Prepositions in composition seem often to add noChfaig to the 
signification of ***« words with wnich they are compounded. 



CONJUNCTIONS. 

^ 198. A conjunction is a particle which connects 
words or propositions. • 
14 
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CONJUNCTIONS. 



The most usual conjunctions are. 



Ac, and, as, than. 
An, whether. 
Anne, whether. 
Annon, whether or not. 
At, ast, hut. 
Atqae, and^ as, than. 
Atqui, hut. 
Attftmen, yet. 
Aut, either, or. 
Autem, huL 
Get^riim, but, however. 
Cbm, quum, einee. 
C£im...tum, hoth..jand. 
Dum, provided, tohUe. 
Dummddo, so tluU. 
£nim,/or. 
Equldem, indeed. 
Ergi>, Uierefore. 
£t, and. 

£t..^, hoih..Mnd. 
Etiam, also. 
Etiamsi, although. 
Etsi, though. 
Idcirco, therefore. 



Ideo, therefore. 
Igltur, therefore. 
It&que, ther^ore. 
Licet, though. 
Modo, provided. 
Nam, namque,/or. 
Ke, ^e^. 
-Ne, whether. 
Nee, neither, nor. 
Nec...neque,fiei(Aer...nor. 
Necne, or not. 
Neque, neither, nor. 
Neu , neither, nor, and Tiot. 
Neu...neve, neither. ..nor. 

Num, whether. 
Quamvis, although. 
Quando, quandoqul- 
dem, whereas, since. 
Quanquam, although. 
-Que...-que, both..Mnd. 
Quia, because. 
Quin, but that. 



Qaippe, beeoMt^, 

Qnd, in order theO. 

Qu6d, beeamse. 

Quoniam, sine*, 

Quoque, also. 

Sed,but. 

Seu or Bvre, or. 

Seu...sive, whether..jor 

S\,if. 

Sin, but if. 

Siquldem, tf indeed^ 

since. 
Tamen, however. 
Tametsi, aUhougk. 
Turn.. .turn, both..Mnd, 
Ut, that. 

Uti, that, to the end tkeO. 
Utrum, whether, 
"We, either, or. 
Vel, either, or, 
Ver6, truly. 
Veriim, but. 
Verunt&men, notuntk' 

standing. 



Conjunctions, according to their different significations, may 
be divided into the following classes : — 

1. CoptJLATiTES, or such as connect things that are to be considered 
jointly; as, ac, atque, et, etiam, que, quoque, and the negative nee at 
neque. 

' 2. DisjuNCTiYES, or such as connect things that are to be consideied 
separately ; as, aut, seu, sive, ve, vel, and the negative neve or neu. 

3. CoNCEssiYES, or such as express a concession; as, etsi, etiaimsi^ 
tametsi, Ucet, quanquam, quamvis. 

4. Adyersatives, or such as express opposition ; as, at, atqui, avtSM, 
eeUriim, sed, tamen, attdmen, veruntdmen, verb, verii.m. 

5. Causals, or such as express a cause or reason ; as, enXm, etXnim^ 
nam, namque, quando, quandoquldetn, quia, quippe, qudd, quoniam, quum 
or ekm, siquidem. 

6. Illatiyes, or such as express an inference ; as, ergo, idcirco, ideo^ 
igUur, itaque, proinde, quapropter, quari, quamobrem, quocirca. 

7. Finals, or such as denote a purpose, object, or result ; as, ne, qmn^ 
qud, quominus, ut, uti. 

8 Conditionals, or such as express a condition ; as, si, sin, nisi or my 
dummddo, or separately either dum or modd. 

9. Su8PEN8iYX9, OF such as express doubt; as, an, anne, annon, -im^ 
necne, num, utrum. 

Remark 1. .^e rarely stands before vowels or h; atque chiefly befoxv 
voweht, but also before consonants. 
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RxM. 2. The conjunctions -ne, -que, -ve, are not used alone, but are 
always annexed to some other word. They ne called enclitics. 

Rem. 3. Some words here classed with conjunctions are also used af 
adverbs, and many classed as adverbs are likewise conjunctions ; that ia, 
they at the same time qualify verbs, &as., and connect prupo^l^ions ; as, 
C€BUris in rebus ^ cilm venit calamltasy turn detrimentumaccipUur ; in other 
concerns, when misfortune comes, then damage is received. 

RxM. 4. Conjunctions, like adverbs, are variously compounded with 
other parts of speech, and with each other; as, atque, idcirco, id^ 
TULToque. 

In some, compounded of an adverb and a conjunction, each of the sim- 
Bles retains its meaning, and properly belongs to its own class ', as, etiam 
\etjam), and now ', itHiqiu, and so -, neque or nee, and not 



INTERJECTIONS. 

^ 199. An interjection is a particle used in exclama- 
tion, and expressing some emotion of the mind. 
The most usual interjections are, 



Ah! ah! alas! 
Atat! ha! indeed! 
Au ! hush ! whist ! 
Ecce! U>! behold! 
£hem! O strange! 
Eheu! alas! 
Eho! ehodum! sofio! 
£ja ! on ! 
En! to! behold! 
Ea ! bravo ! 



£uge ! well done ! 
Evax ! K , 
EvoeiT'**"*- 
Ha! ha! he! ha! ha! 
Hei ! too! alas! 
Heml ho! Iiold! how! 

lo! bravo! 
Heu ! wo ! alas ! 
Ileus ! ho there ! mark ! 
Hui! away! ho! 



lo ! huzza ! 

O! oh! 

Oh! oh! alas! 

Ohe! ho! hold! 

Oi ! hoy! alas! 

Paps ! strange! 

Proh! oh! alas! 

St! hush! 

Vbb ! wo! 

Vah ! ha ! alas! bravo! 



RsMARK 1. An interjection sometimes denotes several different emo- 
tions. Thus, vah is used to express* wonder, grief, joy, and anger. 

Rem. 2. Other parts of speech may sometimes be regarded as inter- 
jections ; as, pax .' be still ! So indignum^ infandum, misirum, misertdttU^ 
m^oM, when used as expressions of grief or horror. 
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SYNTAX. 

^ 200. Syntax treats of the construction of proposi- 
tions, their connection and dependence. 

A proposition consists of a subject and a predicate. 

The subject of a proposition is that of which something 
is af&rmed. 

The predicate expresses that which is affirmed of the 
subject. 

Thus, Equus currit, The horse runs. Here equus is the 
subject, and currit is the predicate. 

NoTx. The word q0irmf as used by grammariaiis, most be ondentood 
to include all the vanous significations of the verb, as expressed in the 
different moods. 

SUBJECT. 

^201. I. The subject b either grammatical or logical 
The grammatical subject is either a noun, or some word 
standing for a noun. The logical subject consists of the gram- 
matical subject, with its various modifications. 

Thus, Conscientia ben^ acts vitee est jueundisAma, The canseiouMnest of 
« wellr^feiU l^e is very pleasant. Here coiucienda is the grammatiou, 
and eanadiewtUL ben^ aetm vitte the logical, subject. 

NoTB. If the grammatical subject is not modified, it is the same aa the 
logical subject. 

II. The subject is also either simple or compound. 

A simple subject is a single noun or word standing for a nouily 
either alone or variously modified ; as. 

Vita bretis esiy Life is short. LonzisBlma homlnis vita Irems ut^ TUc 
iongegt life of man is short. Fugflces Tabuntur anni. 

A compound subject consists of two or more simple subjects, 
to which one predicate belongs ; as, 

Luna et eteWte fulgebanty The moon and stars were shining. Grammatloe 
me muslce junctafiurunt, Grammar and music were ttnited. 

Remark. Words are said to modify or limit others, when 
they Serve to explain, describe, enlarge, restrict, or otherwise 
qudify their meaning. 
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Modified Subject. 

III. A grammatical subject may be modified or limited in 
different ways : — 

1. By a noun in the same case^ annexed to it for the sake of 
explanation or description ; as, 

JiTos consdles desUmtts, We consuls are remiss. Mucins augur muUk 
narrdmt, Mucius the augitr related many thmgs. 

2. By the oblique case of a noun or pronoun to which the 
subject has some relation ; as, 

^mor multitudlnis commovetur, The love of the multitude is excited 
De Victoria Caesaris faina perfertur^ A report of the victory of Casar 
18 brought. 

3. By an adjective, adjective pronoun, or participle ; as, 

Fuffit invlda tetas, Envious time flies. Dueit agmlna PenthesiUa fuzeni 
Pentnesilea raging leads on her troops. 

4. By the relative qui and the words connected with it ; as, 
Leve Jit quod bene fertur onus, The burden which is toetl home becomes 

light. tAUretf quas scripsisti, accepUe sunt. 

Remark 1. A noun or pronoun, in cmif case, may be modi- 
fied in either of the ways above mentioned. 

Rem. 2. An adjective modifying a noun may itself be 
modified : — 

(1.) By an adverb; as, 

Erat expectatio vald^ magna, There was very great expectation. 

(2.) By a noun in an oblique case; as, 

Major pietate, Superior in piety. Contentidnis cupidus, Fond of contm 
turn, 

(3.) By a relative or other dependent clause ; as, 
Viditur, qui imp^ret, dignus; He seems worthy to command, 
(4.) By an infinitive mood, a gerund, or a supine ; as, 
Insfuitus vera audire, Unused to hear the truth. Promptus ad agendum, 
Ready to act, MiratUe dictu, Wonderful to be spoken. 

Rem. 3. A participle may be modified like a verb. See 
§ 202, III. 

Rem. 4. An adverb may be modified : — 

(1.) By another adverb; as, 

Magis apert^, More openly. Vald6 vehemonier, Very vehemently. 

(2.) By a noun, pronoun, or adjective, in an oblique case ; as, 

Congruenter natoro, Agreeably to nature, OpCimt omnium, Best ^att. 

Rem. 5. A preposition may be modified by an adverb, or by 
a noun in an oblique case ; as, 

Lon|^ ultra. Far beyond. Muli6 anJLt noctem^ Limg Xmi^T!^ ta^^^dIl^ 
BexeDDiopasi Fmot oaptos, 
14* 
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Rem. 6. A modified grammatical subject, considered as one 
complex idea, may itself be modified ; as, 

Oo^a tua consilia, AU thy counsels. Here omnia modifies, not coimlia, 
but the complex idea tua consilia. So Omnia tua prava consUia, 

IV. 1. An infinitive, either alone or with the words connected 
with it, and also an entire clause, may be the logical subject of 
a proposition ; as, 

Mentiri est turpcj To lie is base. Virtus est vitium fug£re, To shun vtM 
is a virtue. E^cdo dcscendity *^ Nosce te ipsum.'* JEquum est ut hoc fiicias. 

In such cases, the verb, or, if that be esse, the verb with its 
predicate noun or adjective) may be considered as the gram" 
ma^tca/ subject; as, 

Oratdrem irasci mm decet. JVbn satis est, pulchra esse poemdta, 

/i. In consequence of the various modifications of the gram- 
matical subject of a proposition, the logical subject may be 
greatly extended. 

3. The noun or pronoun which is the subject of a proposition^ 
is put in the nominative case, except that, when the verb of the 
predicate is an infinitive mood, it is put in the accusative. 

Note. In the following pages, when the term subject alone is used, 
the grammatical subject is intended. 



PREDICATE. 

^ 202. I. The predicate, like the subject, is either granh^ 
matical or logical. 

The grammatical predicate is either a verb alone, or the cop- 
ula sum with a noun or adjective. The logical predicate con- 
sists of the grammatical predicate with its various modifications. 

Thus, Seinio fudit Annibftlis copias, Scipio routed the forces of Hanm 
bal. Here fudit is the gnunmaticai, and fudit jSnnibdlis capias the logieali 
predicate. RomlUus RomansB conmtor urbis erat ' 

Note. If the grammatical predicate is not modified, it is the moe aa 
the logical predicate. 

II. The predicate fdso, like the subject, is either simple ot 
compound. , 

A simple predicate is one which contains a single finite* 
▼erb; as, 

Brevis est voluptas, Pleasure is hrirf. Mors yenit, Death comer. 
Mors ffiquo pulsat pede paupSrum tabemas, regumque turret. 

A compound predicate consists of two or more simple predi 
catcs belonging to the same subject ; as, 
FrotfUas laudfttor et alget, Honesty is praised and wegUeUd. 

* A rmb ia tmy mood txcepl Vbe u^Bfflitiy%,\a «ii&«A.% ^riU^ra^ 
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Modified Predicate. 

III. A grammatical predicate may be modified or limited in 
different ways : — 

1. By a noun or adjective in the same case as the sabject 
This occurs afler certain neuter verbs, and verbs passive of 
naming, calling, d&c. (see ^ 210, Rem. 3) ; as, 

InUdo regina, I walk queen. Aristldes justua ut OffpdUUui, 

2. By a noun in an oblique case ; as, 

Deu8 regit mandum, God rules the world. Ago tibi gratiui. Ez volna- 
tate/ea£. Spe viiAmus. Verdt ad urbem. 

3. By adverbs ; as, 

Sffipe venit. He often came. LUirm facU^ discuutur, 

4. By an infinitive mood ; as, 

CupU discSre, He desires to learn. Probiri volunt. 

Rem. 1. An infinitive may be modified like the verb of a 
predicate. 

Rem. 2. All other words used to modify verbs, may them- 
selves also be modified in the ways mentioned under the article 
Modified Sul^ect, % 201, III. 

SENTENCES. 

^ 203. 1. A sentence may consist either of one proposi- 
tion, or of two or more propositions connected together. 

A sentence consisting of one proposition is called a simple 
sentence. 

A sentence consisting of two or more propositions, is called a 
compound sentence, and the propositions of which it is com- 
posed are called members, or clauses. 

2. The members of a compound sentence are either inde- 
pendent or dependent 

An independent clause is one which makes complete sense 
by itself. A dependent clause is one which makes complete 
sense oiffy in connection with another clause. 

Thus, PhocUmfuU ptrpetud pauper, ckm ditissimus esse posset; Phocion 
was alwai^s poor, though he might have been veiy rich. Here the former 
clause is independent, the latter dependent. 

3. That member of a compound sentence on which the other 
members depend, is called the leading clause; its subject, the 
leading subject ; and its verb, the leading verb 
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The leading verb is usually either ia the indicative or imper* 
ative mood, but sometimes in the subjunctive. 

4. The members of a compound sentence may be connected 
by relative words, conjunctions, or adverbs. 

An infinitive with its subject may be united with another 
clause without a connective. 

5. Instead of a dependent clause connected by a conjunction, 
a noun and participle, or two nouns, sometimes stand as an 
abridged proposition ; as, 

Bello confecto, discessity i. e. quum bellvm earfectum esset, diseessit; 
The war beinc^finished, or when the war was finished, he departed. Ji/U 
de^feranduin\TencTo duce. Hor. 

6. Agreement is the correspondence of one word with another 
in gender, number, case, or person. 

7. A word is said to govern another, when it requires it to be 
put in a certain case or mood. 

8. A word is said to depend on another, when its case, gen- 
der, number, mood, tense, or person, is determined by that word. 

9. A word is said to follow another, when it depends upon it 
in construction, whatever may be its position in the proposition. 



APPOSITION. 

^ 204« A noun, annexed to another noun or to a pro- 
noun, and denoting the same person or thing, is put in the 
same case ; as, 

Roma wbs, The city Rome. J^Tos eonsfdes, We consuls. So .^pud 
HerodAtum, patrem hUtoruBy sunt innumerabiUs JaltiU4B ; In Herodotus, the 
fiither of history, A4i. Cic. Lapides silXces, flint stones. Liv. Fans ad 
notnen Arethasa est. Cic. 

Remark 1. A noun, thus annexed to another, is said to be in apposi- 
tian with it. It is generally added for the sake of explanation or descrip- 
tion ; sometimes it denotes character or piirpose ; as, Ejus Juga comltem 
me adjunxif I added myself, as a companion of his flight. Both nouns 
must belong to the same part of the sentence, eitlier subject or predicate. 
In cases of apposition, there seems to be an ellipsis of the ancient participle 
enSf being ; qiu est, who is ; qui vocdtwr, who is called ', or the like. 

Rem. 2. If the annexed noun has a form of the same gendSr as the 
other noun, it takes that form ; as, Usus magister egregius. rlin. Pkilosih 
phia magistra vita. Cic. 

Rem. 3. The annexed noun sometimes differs from the other in fender, 
as, Duo fulmlna bdli, Scipiddas ; The Scipios, two thunderbolts in war 
(Virg.) — sometimes in number ; as, TuUi6ia, delicias nostra (Cic.) ; — and 
■oiiif times in both ; as, JVVite, meet vires. Virg. 

Rem. 4. The substantiye pronoun is sometimes omitted before the 
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word in apposition with it ; as, Consul im, sc. ego ; (I) the consul said. 
Hoe tibi jurentus Ramdna inditHmus bellum, sc. nos ; (We) the Roman 
youth, &c. Liv. 

Rem. 5. A noun in ajtposition to two or more nouns, is usually put in 
the plural; as, Jtf. AntoniuSf C. CassiuSf tribani plebis; M. Antony, C. 
Cassias, tribunes of the people. Cees. 

So when the nouns are connected by cum, the annexed noun taking the 
ease of the former ; as, Dicmarchum verd eum AristOTdno^ dodos sani Aom- 
Ines, omiUdmus. Cic. 

If the nouns are proper names of different genders, a masculine is an- 
nexed rather than a feminine, when both forms exist ; as, Ad PUdenuBum 
deopatramque reges legdti missi, Liv. 

Rem. 6. The annexed noun is sometimes in the genitive ; as, Urhg 
Patavii ; The city of Patavium. Virg. Amnis £rid&m. Id. Arbor fie/. 
Cic. Nomen Mercurii est miki. Plant. 

Rem. 7. The name of a town in the genitive occtirs with an ablat've 
in apposition with it ; as, Corintki AekauB urbe ; At Corinth, a city of 
Achaia. Tac. See § § 221 and 254, Rem. 3. 

Rem. 8. A proper name, after nomen or cognomen^ with a verb followed 
by a dative, is sometimes put in apposition with the dative, rather than 
with nonun or eogndmen; as, Jfomen Arctaro est niiki, I have the name 
Arcturus. Plant. Ctti nunc eogndmen Itllo addUur, Virg. Cui Egerio 
mdltum nomen. Liv. 

Rem. 9. A clause may supply the place of one of the nouns ; as, CogUei 
oratorem institoi — rem arduam ; Let him reflect that an orator is training — 
«, difficult thing. Quinct. 

Rem. 10. Sometimes the former nc m denotes a whole, and its parts 
are expressed by the nouns in appositidi with it ; as, OneraruBf pars max- 
ima ad JEgimHrumf — aliss adversus urhem ipsam deldta stmt ; Tlie ships of 
burden were carried, the greatest part, to ^gimurus,— -others opposite 
to the city itself. Liv. Pui6res et poeUz suum quisque opus a vulgo eon- 
siderdri vuU. Cic. In the following example, quisque is in the nomina- 
tive, though the word with which it is in apposition is in the ablative : — 
MuUis sUn quisque imperium petentibus. Sail. 

To this rule may be subjoined that which relates to the agreement of 
interrogative and responsive words. 

Rem. 11. The principal noun or pronoun in the answer to 
a question, must be in the same case with the corresponding in- 
terrogative word ; as, 

Quis h&rus est tilti f Amphitruo, sc. est. Who is your master ? Amphit- 
ruo (is.) Plaut. Quid qtuBris? Librum, sc. qtuBro. What are you 
looking for ? A book. Quoti hard vemstif Sext4. At what hour did you 
come ? At the sixth. 

Note 1. Instead of the genitive of a substantive pronoun, the eorre- 

SK>nding possessive pronoun is often used, agreeing with ite noun ; as, 
ujus est liber ? Mens, (not Mei.) (See § 211 , Rem . 3.) So eujum for gen. 
a^us ; Cujum peeus ? an Melibod 7 Non ; verhm Mgdnis. Virg. 

Note 2. Sometimes the rules of syntax require the responsive to be 
In a different case from that of the interrogative; as, Quanti emistiJ 
VighUi minis. Damnatusne es fiirti' Imd alio crimlne. See §§252 
and 217. 
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ADJECTIVES. 

^ 205. Adjectives, adjective pronouns, and participles, 
agree with their nouns, in gender, number, and case ; as^ 

Bonus vir, A good inan. Bonos viros. Good men. 

Benigna maters A kind mother. P'amE leges j Useless laws. 
Triste bellum, A sad war. Minaeia verbuy Threatening words. 

Spe amissdf Hope being lost. Mac res^ This thing. 

Note 1 . An adjective, participle, or pronoun, may either modifjr a noun, 
or, with the verb suniy constitute a predicate. The rule ibr theiv agree- 
ment, in both cases, is, in general, the same. 

Note 2. In the following remarks, the word adjective is to be consid- 
ered as including participles and adjective pronouns, unless the oontraij 
is intimated. 

Remark 1. An adjective also agrees with a substantive pronoun^ 
taking its gender from that of the noun for which the ]>ronoun stands; 
as, Ipse capellas oeger agOy se. ego, Melibems ; (I) inyself, sick, am driving 
my goats. Virg. Vt se totum ei tradiret. Nep. me misirum (spoken 
by a man), misiram me (by a woman). So stdvi summSy salva suviMSf so. 
nosy maiiculine or feminine. 

In general propositions which include both sexes, the pionouns ar» 
eonsi^red masculine ; as, J^osfruges censumire nati. Hor. 

Rem. 2. An adjective, belonging to two or more nouns^ is 
put in the plural ; as, 

laqms et agnus ski compulai, P wolf and a lamb, constrained by thirst. 
Phaed. 

When the nouns are of different gendgrs, 

(1.) If they denote living things, the adjective is masculine 
rather than feminine ; as. 

Pater mihi et mater mortui suntj My father and mother are dead. Ter. 

(2.) If they denote things without life, the adjective is gene- 
rally neuter ; as. 

His genusy tUas^ eloquentia prope lequalia fuere ; Their family, age, and 
eloquence, were nearly equal. Sail. Regna, vmperia., noHlitates, honCres^ 
MvUitB in casu sita sunt. Cic. Huic beUtif rapintt, discordia dviUs, grata 
fuere. SaU. ^nima atque animus, qttamvis integia recens in corpus euni, 
Lucr. 

Note. "When nouns denoting things without life are of the same gen- 
der, the adjective is sometimes neuter ; as, Crcsso et vita et patrimonii partes^ 
et whs Barce concessa sunt. Just. VdocUas et reffio hostlbus ignara tut&ta 
sunt. Sail. So the relative, ^ 206, R. 19, (1&.) 

(3.) If one of the nouns denotes an animate, and another an 
inanimate thing, the adjective is sometimes neuter, and some- 
times it takes the gender of that which has life ; as, 

Naves et capRvos quse ad Chium capta erant^ The ships and captives 
which were taken at Chios. Liv. NunOdoB atque signa miHtaria obscorftti 
Mo/L SaU. 
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Exc. to Rem. 2. The adjective oflen agrees with the nearest 
noun, and is understood with the rest ; as, 

Sociis et rege recepto, Our companions and kinjr beins recovered. Virg. 
Cognltum est, salntem, libiro3,fainam,fart'anas esse carissTmas. Cic. 

Note. A noun in the singular, followed by an ablative with cum, has 
sometimes a plural adjective ; as, Filiam cumJUio accitos. Li v. lUatwm 
Lauso de J^umitdre sati. Ovid. 

Rem. 3. An adjective qualifying a collective noun, is often 
put in the plural, taking the gender of the individuals which the 
noun denotes; as, 

Pars certdre parftti, A part prepared to contend. Virg. Pars per 
agros dilapsi, .... suam quisque spem exsequentes. Li v. Supplex turba 
erant sine vindlce tuti. Ovid. This construction always occurs when the 
collective noun is the subject of a plural verb: 

Sometimes, though rarely, an adjective in tlie singular takes the gender 
of the individuals ; 9Ay Pars dLTduus aliis \>u\vcr[i\enUia equis fitrit. Virg. 

Some other nouns have an adjective of a different gender from their 
own, referring to the words which they include ; as, Latium Capudque 
agro mulctati ; Latium and Capua were, deprived of their land. Liv. 
&LpUa conjuratidnis virgis caesi. id. 

Rem 4. Two adjectives in the singular are sometimes joined to a plu- 
ral noun ; as, Maria Tyrrhfinum atque Adriatlcum, Tlie Tuscan and 
Adriatic seas. Liv. In comic writers, an adjective or participle in the 
singular is sometimes used with a plural pronoun ; as, Xfobis prtssenU. 
Plant. Absente nobis. Ter. 

Rem. 5. A participle which should regularlv agree with the subject of 
a proposition, when placed afler the noun oi the predicate, sometimes 
takes the gender and number of the latter ; as, JSTon omnis error stuUitia 
est dicenda ; Not every error is to be called folly. Cic. Gens universa 
Veniti appellati. Liv. 

Rem. 6. When the subject of an infinitive is omitted afler a dative of 
the same signification, an adjective in the predicate, belonging to that sub- 
ject, is sometimes put in the dative ; as, Mihi negligenti esse non licuit^ 
1. e. me negligentem esse mihi non Ucuit. Cic. Da mihi justo sancto^iM 
ffidiri. Hot. A noun is sometimes expressed with the adjective ; as, 
Vobis necesse est fortibus esse viris. Liv. The adjective oflen agrees with 
the omitted subject ; as, Eocpidit bonas esse vobis, sc. tos. Ter. & civi 
Rojndno licet esse Gaditanum. Cite. ♦ 

Rem. 7. (1.) An adjective is often used alone, especially in 
the plural, the noun, with which it agrees, being understood ; as, 

Boni sunt rari, sc. hoinines ; Good (men) are rare. Ccesar suos misitf 
80. mUltes ; CoBsar sent his (soldiers). Dextra, sc. manus ; The right 
(hand). PingvisquefermfB,9C.camis. Immortdles, sc. Dii. Anumtium^ 
EC. homlnum. Ilium indignanti simllem, siniUemque minanti aspicires, sc. 
homlni. Virg. Tibi primas defiro, sc. partes. Cic. RespUe prajterltum,' 
sc. tempus, which is often omitted. Cogndoi ex meorum omnium litiris^ 
sc. amicOrum. Cic. So patrial adjectives ; as, Missi ad Parthum Arme- 
niumque legdti, sc. regem. 

Note 1. The noun to be supplied with masculine adjectives is commonlj 
homines, but when they are posscssives, it is ofleuer amid, milUes, cives 

Note 2. The noun to be supplied is often contained in a. ^teAAd^&s^ 
clause. 
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(2.) Neuter adjectives are very often used alone, referring 
not to nouns omitted, but to objects conceived or exhibited «• 
indefinite; as, 

Triste hmug stiMUa ; The wolf, a grievoiu (thing) to the folds. Yliy. 
Lmbor omnia mneU; Labor overcomes all (obsfacles). Id. Tnrpe dmui 
cedire pari, Quinct. Vacdre eulpd est laave. Quae dim ita saU. CSo. 
PedibuM per mutua nexis, Virg. 

NoTB. In most instances of this kind, the word thing, in English, may 
be supplied. Many grammarians suppose that negotium is undenrtood ; 
but that word seems not to admit such a sense. 

(3.) Adjectives used without nouns often have adjectives agreeing with 
them ; as, ,AUa omnia, AD other (things^. PUn. FamUidris mens. Cio. 
Imqmu noster. Id. Justa faneJma. Xiiv. Jama omma plena. Vicf. 
See § 201, III. Rem. 6. 

RxM. 8. Imperatives, infinitives, adverbs, clauses, and words coand- 
ered merely as such, may be used substantively, and take a neuter adjeo* 
tive ; as, Supremum vale dixit. He pronounced a last farewell, (md. 
Velle suum cuique est. Pers. Cras istud quando loenit 7 Mart Excepio 
qa6d non simul esses, cetira lotus. Hor. 

Rem. 9. Adjectives and adjective pronouns, instead of agreeing witii 
their nouns, are sometimes put in the neuter gender, with a partitive 
signification, and their nouns in the genitive ', as, Multum tempOriSf for 
nadtum tsmvus; much time. Id ret, for ea res; that thinf. So plug 
doquentia, toe other form not being admissible with plus, ^ee § 110.) 
Neuter adjectives are used in like manner in the plural ; as, Vana rtrum, 
for varueres. Hor. Pler&que humandrum rerum. Sail. But in somesocb 
examples, the adjective seems to be used as noticed in Rem. 7, (2.) ; as. 
Acuta 6eWi. Hor. TcZZilm operta. Virg. 

The adjectives thus used in the singular, for the most part, sigmfy 
quantity. See § 212, Rem. 3, Note 1. 

Rem. 10. A neuter adiective is sometimes used adverbially in the 
nominative or accusative, both singular and plural ', as, Magnum stridens. 
Virg. Arma horrendum sonuire. Id. Multa deos venerdti sunt. Cie. 
See § 192, II. 4, (ft.) 

Rem. 11. A noun is sometimes used as ^ adjective; as, Incdia twlm 
vacant. Ovid. Nemo miles Romdntis. Liv. 

An adverb is also sometimes used as an adjective ; as, Heri semper 
Unitas, for sempitema. Ter. 

Rem. 12. An adjective or adjective pronoun, used partitively, stands 
alone, and commonly takes the gender of the genitive plural, whioh 
depends upon it; but when it is preceded by a noun of a difibrent 
eenden to which it refers, it usually takes that gender, but sometimes 
Diat of the genitive ; as, Elephanto belludrum nulla est prudentioTf No 
beast is wiser than the elephant. Cic. Indus, qui est omnium fluminuM 
mazlmus. Cic. Velocissimum omnium animaUum est delphinus. PUn. 
Seej212,REM.2. 

When a collective noun follows in the genitive singular, the adjective 
takes the ^nder of the individuals which compose it; as, Ftrfortisslmus 
fuy^/rieavt^d^, The bravest man of our state. Cic. Mz.tim\}astirpi8. Liv. 

Rem. 13. When a possessive pronoun is used instead of the genitive of 
hs priniitive ^see § 211 , Rem. 3.), an adjective agreeing with that genitive if 
sometimes hined with such possessive ; as, S<3ius meum peeedtum conigi 
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mm pvtest, The fault of me alone cannot be corrected. Cic. Noster 
da&tvLvn eoetUus, Uv. Mea scripta timentis. Hor. Tuum ipsius studi' 
um. Cic. Id mazlmi piemque aecet, ^od est cuj usque suum maxim^. Id. 

Sometimes a noun in the genitive is expressed, in apposition with the 
substantive pronoun for which the possessive stands; as, Pectus tuunif 
homlnis simplld-s. Cic. 

Rem. 14. An adjective, properly belonging to the genitive, is some* . 
times made to agree with tlie noun on which the genitive depends.' ''' 
and vice versd ; as, JEd^ficatidnis tus consilium for tiannj Your design of 
building. Cic. AccusanUs violati hospitii f(Bdus, for violdtum. Liv. M ^ 
majora initia renim ducentllms fatiSf for majorum. Id. lis nominlbus '■ 
dvitdtuniy quibus ex civitatlbus, &c. for edrum civitdtum. Cses. 

Rem. 15. An adjective agreeing with a noun is sometimes used, in- 
stead of an adverb qualifying a vero, especially in poetry ; as, Ecce venit 
Teldmon propSrus; Lo, Telamon comes in haste. Ovid. Leeti pacem 
Mgitabdmus, tor UbU. Sail. JEneas se matutinus agebaty for mane. Virg. 

So nuUus is used for omnlno non ; as, M&mXni tametsi null us moneaSf 
Though you do not suggest it. Ter. Priory primusy propior, proxlmus^ 
solus, unuSy tdtlmitSy and some others, are used instead of their neuters, 
adverbially; aayFriori Remoauguriumvenissefertur. Liv. This b some- 
times done, for want of an adverb of appropriate meaning ; as, Fronus 
cetHdU. Ovid. Frequentes convenZrant. Sail. 

In such expressions, tUy in the nominative, sometimes takes an adjec- 
tive in the vocative, and vice versd; as, Sic venias hodierne. TibuU. 
Salve, primus ojnnium parens patrim appellate. Plin. 

Rem. 16. When several adjectives, each independently of tlie other 
qualify a noun, if they precede it, they are almost always connected bv one 
or more conjunctions ; as, MuUd et varid et copidsd oratione. Cic. If they 
follow it, the conjunction is sometimes expressed, and sometimes omittedT, 
as, Vir alius et excellens. Cic. ^cliOy variay vehimenSy plena veritdtis. Id. 

But when one of the adjectives qualifies the noun, and another the 
complex idea formed by the first with the noun the conjunction is always 
omitted ; as, Periculosisslmum civile beUwriy A most dangerous civil 
war. Cic. Malam domestlcam disciplinam. Id. So with tliree or more 
adjectives ; Externos multos claros viros nomindrcm. Cic. See § 201 , 
111., Rem. 6. 

Rem. 17. The ?i^]Qz\\ves primus, mediuSyUltimus,€xtremus^ 
intiniuSy inftmus, imus, summus, supremus, rcBquus, and cetera, 
oflen signify the^r*-^ part, the middle party &c. of a thing ; as, 

Media 7M)'X,.The middle of the night. Sumjtia arbor y The highest part of 
a tree. Supremos monteSy The tops of the mountains. But these adjec- 
tives frequently occur without this signification ; nSyAh extrtmo atrnplexu^ 
From the last embrace. Cic. Inflmo locoy Of the lowest rank. Id. 

Rem. 18. The participle of the compound tenses of neuter verbs, used 
in the passive voice, is neuter ; as, Ventum est, Cic. Itum est in viscira 
terra, Ovid. 

RELATIVES. 

^ 206. Rem. 19. Relatives agree with their antece- 
dents in gender and number, but their case depends on the 
construction of the clause to which they belong; aa.^ 
Pusr qui U^, The boy who reads. JHlmal f^^od. cwrTi^'t\A vssmai^ 
15 
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which runs, i 'arm quas dedi, The letter which I grave. Jfcn sum quails 
eranij I am not b ch as I was. So Deua cujus munire ffnfinms, cui mmUma 
est similiSf quern coHmuSf a quo facta sunt omnia, est atemus, Addietsm 
UermippOf et ah hoc ductus est, ^qullo, qvMntu* frangit itlces, Hor. 

Note. This rule includes all adjectives, participles, and adjective pro- 
nouns which relate to a noun in a preceding clause. Its more commiMi 
application, however, is to the construction of the relative qtii. 

The relative may be considered as placed between two casei 
of the same noun, either expressed or understood, with the for- 
mer of which it agrees in gender and number, and with the laU 
tcr in gender, number, and case. 

(1.) Sometimes both nouns are expressed; as, 

Erant omnino duo itinera, quihus itinerlbus domo *alre possent ; There 

were only two routes, by which routes they could leave home. Caf. 

Crudelissimo bello, quale bellum nulla unquam barbaria gessU. Clo. 

. (2.) Usually the antecedent only is expressed ; as, 

Antmum rege, qui, nisiparet, impirat; Govern your passions, whieh 
rule unless they obey. Hor. Tant4B multitudlnis, quantam capit urbs noffrVy 
eoncursus est ad me foetus. Cic. Qnot capitum vivunt, tottaem shtdi&ruM 
millia. Hor. 

(3.) Sometimes the latter noun only is expressed, generally 
when the relative clause precedes that of the antecedent ; as, 

Quibus de rebus ad me scripsisti, coram videHmus ; In regard to the 
things of which you wrote to me, we will consider when we meet. Cic. 
In quem primum egressi sunt locum, Troja vocdtur, Liv. Quanta vi eayti* 
tunt, tantd defendunt, Quales^e visus eram vidisse viros, ex ordlne tales 
aspieio. Ovidf. 

To this head may be referred such examples as the following : — Qui mtus 
amor in te est, i. e. ^ro meo amOre ^i in te est ; Such is my love for you. 
Cic. Qy/B tua est virtus, expugndbis, i. e. pro tua virtnte, &c. 

(a.) The place of the antecedent is sometimes supplied by a demonstra- 
tive pronoun, espjecially when the cases are different ; as, M quas ref 
apttssimi erimus, in iis potissHmum eLahoralUmus. Cic. 

{b.) Sometimes the latter noun only is expressed, even when the relative 
clause does not precede ; as, Quis non maldrum quas amor curas habet^ 
lute inter oHivisdltur ? Hor. 

(4.) Sometimes neither noun is expressed ; this happens 
especially when the antecedent is designedly left indefinite, or 
when it is a substantive pronoun ; as, 

Qui betie latuit, bene vixit, sc. homo ; (He) who has well escaped notice, 
has lived well. Ovid. Sunt quos curruMo pulvirem Olympicum eot- 
legisse juvat, so. homines; There are whom it delights, ^te. Hor. Norn 
habeo quod te accOsem, sc. id propter quod, Cic. Jfon solum sapieiu 
maeris qui hinc absis, sed etiam bedtus, sc. tu. Cic. 

^5.) The relative is sometimes either entirely omitted ; as, Urbs anRqum 

*•< fuit ; Tyrii tenuire col6ni, sc. guam or earn; There was an ancient city 

(which) Tyrian colonists possessed (Virg.J ; or, if once expressed, is after 

wards omitted, even wli^n, if supplied, its case would be different ; M 

Bacchus cum, pediClbus, quos jlUus ejus oMuaOraty^ neque inpriore pugmt 

^ufftarant, RamOnos inoOdwnt^ for «t ^ noa in •^ffrixn%^ ftu&. ^a2&.« 
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(60 (^') The relative Bometimes takes the case of the antecedent, in- 
stead oi its own proper case; as, Cum scrihas ct tUlquid agas edrum, quo- 
mm consuisti, for qua. Cic. Raptim quibus quisque potirtU datis^ exibantp 
for iiSf qwB quisque efferre poUraty ddtis. Liv. 

(b.) The antecedent Ukewise sometimes takes the case of the relative ; 
IS, Urbem, quam statuo vesira est, for urhs. Vir^. Naucr&tem, quem om- 
ventre voltiiy in navi non erat. Plant. Sed istum, quem quariSf egs 
sum. Id. 

These constructions are said to occur bj attraction. 

(71) An adjective; which properly belongs to the antecedent, is some- 
times placed in the relative clause, and agrees with the relative ; as. Inter 
jocosy quos inconditos jaciunt, for jocos inconMtoSy ptos^ &c. ; Amidst the 
rude jests which they utter. Liv. Verbisj qus magna volant. Virg. Co- 
Itfre, quem multum habet. Cic. 

This IB the common position of the adjective, when it is a numeral, a 
comparative, or a superlative ; as, Jfocte quam in terris ultimam egitj The 
last night which he spent upon earth, ^scutapius, qui primus vulnus ob- 
Ugavisse duAtur, Cic. Consiliis party quae nunc pulcherrima Navies dot 
senior. Virg. Some instances occur in which an adjective belonging to 
the relative clause, is placed in that of the antecedent ; as, Cum venissent 
md vada Volaterrana, quas nominanlur. Cic. 

(8.) When to the relative is joined a noun, explanatory of the 
antecedent, but of a different gender or number, the relative 
agrees with that noun ; as, 

Santdnes non longh a TolosatiumfinHbus absunty quae civftas est in nrovii^ ' 
et^,- The Santones are not far distant from the borders of the Tolosates. 
which 5£a<e is in the province. Cees. Ante coToitiay quod tem^ua kaud longi 
mbirat. Sail. 

(9.) If the relative refers to one of two nouns, denoting the 
same object, but of different genders, it agrees with either ; as, 
Flumen est Arar quod in Rhoddfium Infiuit. Cees. Adjlumen Oxumper^ 
ventum esty qui turbidus semper est. Curt. 

(10.) When, in a relative clause containing the verb sumoi a 
verb of naming, esteeming, &.C., a noun occurs of a different 
gender from the antecedent, the relative agrees with either ; as, 

JVa<ilr<e vultus quem dizire ChaoSy The appearance of nature which thev 
called chaos. Ovid. Genus hominum quod Helotes vocdtur. Nep. Animate 
quem vocdmus homlnem ; The animal whom we call man. Cic. Locus in 
carcire, quod Tullianum appelldtur. Sail. Pecumdrum conquisiHo ; eoi 
esse belli civllis nervos dictltans Mudanus. Tac. 

(11.) The relative sometimes agrees with a noun, either equi- 
valent in sense to the antecedent, or only implied in the preced- 
ing clause ; as, 

Abundantia edrum rerum quae niortdles prima putanty An abundance of 
those things which mortals esteem most important. Sail. Q;uartum 
genus est san^ varium et mistum .... qui jampridem premuntur. Cic. Co«- 
juravere pauci contra rempubllcamy de qak (sc. eonjurati6ne)y qu&m verig* 
Ami potiro dicam. Sail. Daret ut caUnis fatdle monstrum, qua, &c., so. 
Cleopatra. Hor. JVbn digidentid JutUri quos imperavisset. Sail. Sitetm^ 
pus est uUum qusB midta sunt. Cic. 
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(12.) The antecedent is sometimes implied in a possetdye pronoun ; 00^ 
Omnes lav dare fortUniis meas, qui TuUum tali ingenio frttdUum kahtrmn • 
sc. mei; All were extolling mij fortune, who bad a son endowed with 
sach a disposition. Ter. Nostrum consilium laudandum est, qui iiieoa 
civesservis urviatis objici noluirim, Cic. 

(13.) Sometimes the antecedent is a proposition, and then the lelatiw 
18 commonly neuter ; as, Postrimdy quod difficiUlmum intermortdUsj glorid 
invidiam vicisti; Finally, you have overcome envy with glory, whiekf 
among men, is very difficult. Sail. Equtdem exspectdbam jam tuas litinUf 
idque cum mult is. Cic. 

in such instances, id is sometimes placed before the relative pronoimy 
referring to the idea ia the antecedent clause ; as, Sive, id quoa constat, 
Platonis studidsus audiendi fuit. Cic. Diem consUmi voUlnintf id qmoa 
fecerunt. Id. 

Sometimes a relative referring to a clause, a^es with a noun followin^^; 
as, Idem velle alque nolle, ea demum firma amuitia est. Sail. 

(14.) Q^ody relating to a preceding statement, and serving the pnrfiOBe 
of transition, is often placed at the ^ffinning of a sentence after a period. 
It is thus used especially before si and nisi, and sometimes before uHnoMf 
utf ne, ubi, ciim,, contra, and nunc ; as. Quod si mundum efflcire potest eatb' 
cursus atomOrum, cur porticum, cur templum, cur domum, cur urbeim non 
potest ? In regard to which, if the concourse of atoms can produce a world, 
why, <SiLC. Cic. Quod te per ^enium obsecroy vita me reade priori. Hor. 
Quod utinam ilium, cvjus impto facindre in has miseritu projectus smm^ 
eddem hcec simulantem videam. Sail. 

Quod, in such examples, seems to be an accusative, with propter or ad 
understood. 

(15.) If the relative refers to two or more nouns of different genders^ 
its gender will be determined by Rem. 2 ; as, Mnus et SemirdmiSf qu 
Babulona condidSrant ; Ninus and Semiramis, who had founded Babylon. 
Velf. Crebro fundli et tibiclne, quae sibi sumpsirat, Cie. Ex summA 
hUitiA et lasdviA, quae diutuma quies peperirat. Sail. 

(16.) The relative adjectives qtiot, quarUus, qvjotis, are construed like the 
relative qui. They have generally, m the antecedent clause, the corre 
sponding words, tot, tantus, talis ; but these are often omitted. 

(17.) Qui, at the beginning of a sentence, is often translated like a de- 
monstrative ; as, Quae cum ila sint, Since these (things) are so. Cic. 



DEMONSTRATIVES, INDEFINITES, &c. 

^ SOv* Rem. 20. The adiective pronouns often agree with a 
noun expressed, instead of another noun understood; as, Jfee solos 
tangit Atridas iste dolor, Nor does that grief (i. e. grief on that account) 
affect the sons of Atreus alone. Virg. 

Rem. 21. The demonstrative pronouns are sometimes used where a 
corresponding word in English is unnecessary ; as. Quern neque fides, nemts 
jusjurandum, neque ilium misericordia, rcpressit ; Whom neither fidehty, 
nor an oath, nor pity, has restrained. Ter. 

Rem. 22. The neuters of the demonstrative pronouns are sometimes 
used in apposition with a dependent clause ; a«, Hoc tibi persitadeas veUm. 
«i« nihil onUsisse; I wish you to be persuaded of this — that I have omittea 
nothing'. 

Rem. 23. Hie refers to what is neax, iUft \a ^\»X VaT«nisAfe« Hsqm 
«*/' two things mentioned t>efore, hie ooinxn.oTiV;jf leiftTaXo S!DA\b»^Kt^iUL«Mk 
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the fonner ; as, Igncma corpus htHtat, labor firmat ; ilia maturam smeetu^ 
torn, hie lonfam adoleseentiam reddit: Sloth enervates the body, labor 
strengthens it ', the fonner produces premature old age, the latter protract- 
ed youth. Cels. 

Yet this rule is not always observed ; as, Sfj^ieus et virgo est; Ync m 
eeUrj ilia timdre. Ovid, ^metimes fuc.Jtie are used instead of lUe..,uU, 
80 iUe,..ilU sometimes denote " the one. ..the other." 

When more than two persons or things are spoken of, Ule refers to the 
most remote, iste to a nearer, and Aic to the nearest object Hence, in let- 
ters, kk and its derivatives are used of the writer; iste and its derivative* 
of the person addressed : Ule, &c., of some other person or thinir. See 
§191, Rem. 2, ^ 

Rem. 24. lUe is used to denote that which is of general notoriety ; as, 
Magno illi Mexandro simiUlmuSy Very like Alexander the Great. Veil. 
Mma iUa. Cic. lUe is sometimes translated this ; as, Unura illud dicOf 
This only I say. Cic. 

Rem. 25. hte often denotes contempt; as, ImpediebarUur ed lege^ qtiaim 
idem iste tuLiTat...,\he same wretch. Cic. Sometimes, on the contrary, it 
means so great ; as, Chm ist^ sis auctoritdtef Since you are of so great 
authority. Cic. 

Rem. 26. Is does not, like hicy Ule, and iste, denote the place or order of 
the object to which it relates, but refers to something already mentioned 
or to be defined by the relative qui. Hie, is, or iUe, may be used in this way ' 
before tlie relative, but only kic or is after it ; as, Qa* docet, is discit, or hie 
disrif^ but riot We disc.it, unless some individual is referred to. 

ts has sometimes the sense of taUsy such ; as, Keque erdm tu is eSy qui 
quid sis nescius ; I^or are you such a person as to be ignorant what yoa 
are. Cic. 

Is with et or que is emphatic, equivalent to the English " and that too;" 
as, Privdtas causaSf et eas tenties aglmus ; We manage private causes, and 
those unimportant. Cic. Eravt in Torqudto pluHnuB litirce nee ew vulg^ 
res. Id. 

Rem. 27. Idem, as denoting a subject which stands in equal relations to 
two different predicates, often supplies tlie place of item or etinm, also, or of 
iamen, yet, if the things are apparently Inconsistent ; as, MuslH, qui erant 
quondam iidem po6ta; Musicians, who formerly were poets also. Cic. 
Jluphrates et Tigris magno aqudrum divortio iter percurrunt ; iidem (and 
jei)jpavlatim in arUius eotunt. 

Idem is sometimes repeated in the sense of ^' at once,'' denoting the 
union of qualities which might be thought incompatible ; as, Fuere quidam 
qui iidem omcU^ iidem versuth dicirent. There have been some who could 
speak at once elegantly and artfully. Cic. 

" The same as is variously expressed in Latin, by idem with qui, ae or 
mtque, quasi or ut; as, Verves idem est qui/?u^ semper, Verres is the samo 
as he has always been. Cic. Vita est e&dem ac ftiit. Liv. Disputationem 
exponlmus iiBdem fere verbis ut actum est. Cic. 

Rem. 28. Ipse, when used with the substantive pronouns, sometimes 
agreep with them; but, when they are reflexive, and m an oblique case, it 
commonly agrees with the subject of the proposition ; as, .pamper me ipse, 
I will do it myselfi Cic. Medici ipsi se curare non possuiU. Sulpic. So 
ipsos omnes naturd dillgunt. 

Ipse is sometimes used as reflexive without sui ; as, Omnes boniy quan- 
tum in ipaia fuit, Casdrem oceidiruia. Cic. 

IpsBf with nouns denoting time or number, expcesnea «x»&\XA«a\ v^ 

IS* 
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Cum ipsis nonis Sextilis. Exactly on the fifth of August. Cio. TV^fcuta 
dies erant ipsi, Thirty whole days had elapsed. Id. 

Rem. 2i). The relative quicunqut is sometimes used as equiTalent to 
omnis or quivis ; as, QueBsatidri poUrunt qu&cunque ratiOne san^o. What 
can be cured 1 will cure€[|^ every possible means. Cic. Tet possum it 
rather to be supplied ; — '^ in whatever way I can." So qmsquis is occsp 
sionally used, not as a relative, but as an indefinite pronoun. 

Rem. 30. Allquis and quispiam are particular, corresponding to the 
English some one ; as, Heredltas est pecuniae qua morte alicQius <u2 quem- 
jtiamvervinitjure ; An inheritance is property which, at the death oi soma 
one, rails to some (other) one by law. Cic. Midti sine doctrind aUquid 
omnium genlrum et artium consequuntur. Id. 

Rem. 31. Quisquamy any one, and uUuSf any, are universal: they aie 
used in propositions which involve a universal ne^tive, or which express 
an interrogation with a negative force, or a condition (usually with si or 
quasi) ; also, after comparatives, after the adverb vix, and the preposition 
sine; as, J^Teque ex castris Catilljut quisquam omnium discessiratf fifoi had 
any one departed from the camp of Catiline. Sail. JVee ullo casu potest 
eondnffirCf uL uUa intermissio fiat officii. Cic. An quisquam potest sms 
perturoaiione mentis irasci ? Id. Tetrior hie tyrannus Syracusdnis fidtf 
qud.m quisquam superiorum. Id. Viz quldquam spei est. Sen. 

lUlus is properly an adjective, but it may be used, like any other adjec- 
tive, with a noun understood, ^isquam is commonly used without a noun, 
except it is a word denoting a person ; as, Cuiqvam civij To any citiaen. 
Cujusquam oratOris eloquentmm. J^emo is often used for nuUus; as^iieiM 
pictoTf neTno adolesstmSf and even homo nemo. Cic. 

Rem. 32. AliuSj like ulluSj though properly an adjective, is sometimes 
used like a pronoun. It is often repeated, or joined with an adverb deriv- 
ed from it, in the same proposition, which may be translated by two sepa- 
rate propositions, conunencing respectively with " one.... another ;" as, 
Aliud aliis vidstur optimum^ One thing seems best to one, another to ano- 
ther. Cic. Aliis aliunde pericfdum esty Dange/ threatens one from one 
source, another from another ; or, Danger threatens different persons from 
different sources. Ter. Dlonysium aliter cum aliis de nobis locutum audit* 
bam. Cic. 

Alter is commonly used when two persons are spoken of; as, Uter^ 
numirus alter alter& de causA habetur. Cic. 

AliuSy repeated in different propositions, is also translated " one^.an- 
other ;*' as, Aliud agltur, aliud simiUdtur, One thing is done, anoUier pre- 
tended. Cic. 

Rem. 33. Quidam differs from aUquis by implying that a person or 
thing, though indefinitely described, is definitely known ; as, Quidam ds 
eoUigis noslrisy A certain one of our colleagues. Cic. Scis me quodam 
tempdre Metapontum venisse tecum. Id. 

Quidam is sometimes used for some^ as opposed to the whole^ or to 
others ; as, Excesserunt urbe quidam, alii mortem sibi consciv€runt ; Some 
departed from the city, others destroyed themselves. Liv. Hence it is 
used as a limitation ; as, Milvo est quoddam bellum naturdle cum eoroo, ..^ 
a kind of warfare. Cic. 

Rem. 34. Quivis and quillbetj any one you please, are universal ; as, 

Omiiia sunt ejvsmddl quivis ut perspiclre possit^ All are of such a nature 

that any one can perceive. Cic. Hie ajmd mujdres nostros adhibebdtur 

peritus, nunc quilibet Id. A negative joined with them denies only the 

nmyermdkiy wiiich they imply *, as, JVon c\UN\a Honnaid towtUtgit adxr^ Co 
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Hnihum, i. e. not to every man without distinction. Hor. Cui^wiM would 
luiYe made the negation universal. 

Rem. 35. Q^isque signifies each, etery mu, and generally stands with* 
cmt a noun ; as, QJltod cuique oftll^,u2 quisque tmetUt ; Let each one keep 
what has fallen to each. Cic. 

It is oflen used with two superlatives : as, Ofiimum quidque nmsAmum 
est, The best things are the rarest. Cic. Ut quisqpie optlm^ dieU, Ua 
mazimd dicendi difficuU&Um timet. Id. 

With primus, it denotes the first passibU; as, Primo quo^tu teK^Of^ 
As soon as possible. Cic. 

Rem . 36. The possess! ves meus, tuus, notter^ vester, and suus. are joined 
to nouns, to indicate an action or possession of the persons oenoted by 
their primitives ; as. Tutus amor mens est tUdf My love is secure to you. 
Ovid. Tuam vicem doUre soleo. Cic. 

But these pronouns are sometimes used when the persons to which 
they refer are tiie objects of an action, feeling, dtc. ; as, Jfam neque tuft. 
negligentidf neque odio id fecit tuo, For he did it neither through neglect * 
nor hatred of you. Ter. See § 211, Rem. 3. 

These pronouns, as reflexives, are often omitted ; as, Quo revertar 7 in 
patriam ? sc. m^am ; Whither shall 1 return ? to (my) country ? Ovid 
Vextrd munira porrexit, sc. sud. id. 

REFLEXIVES. 

<^ 208. Rem. 37. Sui and suus properly refer to the sub- 
ject of the proposition in which they stand ; as, 

Omidini f acinus in se ac anoafcBdum consciseunt, The citizens decide 
on a foul crime against themselves and their friends. Liv. 

They continue to be used in successive clauses, if the subject remains 
the same ; as, Ipse se quisque dUigit, non ut atlquam a se ipse mercedem 
eaAgat earitdtis suas, sea quod per se sibi quisque cams est. Cic. 

(1.) In dependent clauses, in which the subject does not remain the 
same, the reflexives commonly refer to the leading subject, when the 
thoughts, language, purposes, &c., of that subject are stated} as, Ariovis- 
tus vrmdicdvitj non sese Gallis, sed Gallos sibi bellum intulisse ; Ariovistus 
declared that he had not made war upon the Gauls, but the Gauls upon 
him. CiBs. HomSrum Colophonii civem esse dicunt suum, The Colopho- 
nians say that Homer is tneir citizen. Cic. Tyrannus petivU ut ae ad 
amicitiam tertium ascribgrerU. Id. 

(2.) If, however, the leading subject, whose thoughts, &c., are expressed, 
is indefinite, the reflexives relate to the subject of a dependent clause ; as, 
Medeam prcedlcant (sc. homines) in fugd jratris sui membra in iis locis, 
gud se parens perstqueritur^ dissipavisse. Cic. Ipsum regem traduni 
operdtum his sacris se abdidisse. Liv. 

(3.) When the leading verb is in the passive voice, the reflexive often 
refers not to its subject, but to that which would be its subject in the 
active voice ; as, .^ UtBsdre invitor ut sim sibi leg&tus, i. e. Coisar me i«- 
THtat ; I am invited by Cajsar to become his lieutenant. Cic. 

So when the subject is a thing without life, the reflexive may relate to 
some other word in the sentence, which denotes a thing with life ; as 
Canum tarn fida custodia ^[uid signiflcat aliud, nisi se ad hominum com- 
wioditdtes esse generdtos f Cic. 

(4.) Instead of sui and suus, whether rofonm^ V» i.\Md2A%w^ii^^Q^>"^ 
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dinate subject, ipse is sometimes used, to avoid ambiiruity from the timi- 
larity of both numbers of suiy and to mark more emphatically than mus, 
the person to which it relates ; as, Jugurtha legdtos mtsit qui ipsi UberiMque 
vUam pctirent, Jugurtha sent ambassadors to ask life for himself and 
his cluldren. Sail. Ea moUstisslmi ferrt homines debetUf qum ipsQrum 
cuipd cotUracta sunt. / 

(5.) In the plural number, with tn^er, se only is used, if the person or 
thing referred to is in the nominative or accusative ; se or ipse^ if in any 
other case ; aa, Fratres vnler se tumfanUiy turn moriMu similes; Brothers 
resembling each other both in person and character. Cic. Feras itUer 
•ese concUiat natiira. Cic. Incldunt aUqua a doctis eUam inter ipetm 
mutud reprefiensa. Quinct. 

(6.) When reference is made not to the subject of the proposition, but to 
some other person or thing, /ac, is, or tZZe, is generally usea, except in the 
cases above specified; as, Themistddes servum ad Xerxem mint, vt ei ntcn- 
tidretf suis verbis, adversarios ejus in fugd esse ; Themistocles sent his 
servant to Xerxes, to inform him (Xerxe^, in his (Themistocles*) name, 
that his (Xerxes'j enemies ,were upon tne point of flight. Nep. But 
when no ambiguity would arise, and especially when the verb is of the 
first or second person, sui and suus sometimes take the place of the de- 
monstrative pronouns ', as, Suam rem sibi salvam sistam, i will restore his 
propertv entire to him. Plant. 

On the contrary, the demonstratives are sometimes used for the reflex- 
ives ; as, HelvetU persuddent RaurSicis, ut vnd. cum iis prqfidscarUur ; The 
Helvetii persuade the Rauraci to go with them. Cass. In some instances, 
a reflexive and a demonstrative are used in reference to the same person ; 
as, Ita se ^essit ^sc. lAgarius) ut ei pticem esse ezpediret, Cic. Sometimes 
the reflexives refer to diflierent subjects in the same sentence ; as, Prisms' 
tus respondit, neminem secum situ 9uk pemicie coniendisse (Csbs.) ; where 
se refers to Ariovistus, and sud to nemlnem. 

(7.) Suus oflen refers to a word in the predicate of a sentence, and is 
then usually placed after it ; as, Hunc cives sui ez urbe ejedrunt. Him his 
citizens banisned firom the city. Cic. Titurius quum procul Ambiorlgenii 
suos cohortantem, conspexisset. Caes. 

Suus, and not hujus, &c., is used when a noun is omitted ; as, Oettnium^ 
quern sui {sc. amici) Ctssdrem salutdbaiU ; Octavius, whom his followers 
saluted as Csesar. 

Suus is also commonly used when two nouns are coupled by cum, bat 
not when they are connected by a conjunction ; as, PtoUnueus amleos 
Demetrii cum suis rehus dimlsU; Ptolemy dismissed the friends of Deme- 
trius with their efiects. Just. 

(8.) Suus sometimes denotea fit, favorable; as. Sunt eteuAdona parentis 
There are likewise for my father suitable presents. Virg. AlphinusutAA' 
iur popHh sand suo. Cic. Sometimes it signifies pecuUar; as, MoUes sua 
thura Sabai, sc. mittunt, i. e. the frankincense for which their country was 
fiunous. Virg. 

NOMINATIVE. 
SUBJECT-NOMINATIVE AND VERB. 

$ 209. A verb agrees with its subject-nominative, in 
number and person ; as, 
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JE^o le^Oj 1 read. Jfos legimuSf We read. 

7u scribiSy Thou writest. Vos scribitis, Tou write. 

Equus curritf The horse runs. Equi currunt, Hones run. 

Remark 1. TEe nominatives ego, tu, nos, vos, are seldom 
expressed, the termination of the verb sufficiently marking the 
person ; as, cupio, I desire ; vivis, thou livest ; habimus, we 
have. See § 147, 3. 

But when emphasis or distinction is intended, they are expressed ; as, 
Ego reges tjedj vos tyrannos introdu&Uis ; I banished kings, you introduce 
tmmts. Auct. ad Her. Nos, nos, tUco aperU, eongiUes deanmus. Cie. 
Tu es patrOnus, tu pater, Ter. 

Rem. 2. The nominative of the third person is often omit- 
ted :— 

(1.) When it has been expressed in a preceding prpposi- 
tion : — 

(a.) As nominative ; as, Mosa profluit ez monte Vosigo, et in ocednvm 
inJtuU (Cses.) ; or (6.) in an oblique case ; as, CursOrem miseruiUf tU id 
nutUidretf sc. cursor. Nep. 

(2,) When it is a person or thing conceived or exhibited as 
indefinite. 

Thus homines is oflen omitted before aiwntf dicunt, ferunt, &e. ; aa, Ut 
aiunt. As they say. Cic. Maxlmt admirantur eum, qm pecmiid non movi' 
tur. Id. 

This omission of the nominative is common in the clause preceding a 
relative ; as, Qui Bavium non odit, amet tua carmlna, Mavij sc. homo ; AI ay 
(he) who hates not Bavius, like your verses, Meevius. Virg. Vastatur agri 

nd inter urbem ac Fidenas est, sc. id suativm, Liv. Sunt quos juvat....ac, 
lines ; There are (those) whom it delights. Hor. Est qui nee vetiris 
pociUa Massici spemit, sc. homo. Hor. Here sunt quos and est md are 
equivalent to quidum^ aliquis, or aliqui. So, Est quod gaudeas, Tliere is 
^ason) why vou should rejoice. Cic. Jfeque erat eur faUire vellent. Ovid. 
jSst yJbi id vateat. Cic. Est, chm non est soHus, &c. Auct. ad Her. in 
the latter cases, the adverbs are equivalent to in quo, sc. loco, tempdre. 

Rem. 3. The nominative is oflen wanting : — 

(1.) Before verbs denoting the state of the weather, or the 
operations of nature ; as, Fulgurat, It lightens. Plin. Ningit, 
It snows. Virg. 

«(2.) Before the third person singular of the passive of neuter 
verbs ; as, 

Favetur tibi a me, Thou art favored by me. Ejus oratUfni vehementer 
€h omnilnts reclamdtum est. Cic. See § 184, 2. 

A nominative, however, is expressed before the passive of some neuter 
verbs, which, in the active voice,' are followed by an accusative; as, 
Pugnapugndta est. Cic. See § 232, (1.) 

(3.) Before the neuter of the future passive participle with 
est; as, 

DoUndum est primum ipsi tihi, Tou yourself must first grieve. Hor 
Orandum est, ut sit mens sana tn earp&re sano, Juv. 
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(4.) Before the impersonal verbs miseret, pcmitet, pudet^ 
tadet, and piget ; as, 

Eo8 ineptidrum piPnUet, They repent of their follies. Cic. Mislret tt 
tdiOruniy tut U nee misiret nee pudet, r laut. Me ciiTUdtis morvm piget tiBdet" 
aue. Sail. In such examples, the sense will sometimes permit us to supplj 
fortHnaj conditio f memoria. &c. So in the expression Venit in maUem^ 
It came into mind; as, in mentem venit de spedtKo, sc. cogiUUio, &c. 
Plant. 

An infinitive or clause sometimes forms the subject of these verbs ; as, 
Te id nuUo modo puduU fac€re, To do that by no means shamed you. Ter. 
Aon panltet me, quantum profecfirim. Cic. 

(5.) When the subject of the verb is an infinitive or partici- 
ple (either alone or with other words), one or more propositions, 
or an adverb. (See § 201, IV. 1.) The verb is then in the 
third person singular ; as, 

Vacire culpu magiium est solatium, To be free from fault is a great con- 
solation. JVeque est te failure qaidquam, To deceive you in any thing is 
not (possible.) Virg. Mentiri non est meum. Plaut. Te non istud audi* 
visse mirum est. That you have not heard that is wonderful. Cic. " Sum^ 
mum jus, summa injuria,*' /ocram est jam tritum sermone.proverhium. id. 
Ni degeneratum in aliis hvic qtcoque decdri offecisset. Liv. Sin est ut veils 
manure illam apud te. Ter. J^Tec profuit Hydrce cresc6re per damnum, 
geminasque resumSre vires. Ovid. Die mVd^ eras istud, Postume, quando 
venit? Tell me, Postumus, when does that to-morrow come.? Mart 
Parumnc campis atque JVeptfino super fusum est Latlni sangvinis 7 Hor. 

This construction is especially common with impersonal verbs; as, 
Oratorem irasci non decet ,* That an orator should be angry, is not be- 
coming. Cic. 1I<k; fiSri et aportnt et opus est. Id. Me gedibus delectai 
claud^re verba. Hor. Interest ommum rectfe facfire. Cic. Casu acdUUty 
ut, id quod Romas audiSrat, primus nuntiaret. Id. Sometimes a neuter 

{»ronoun is interposed between a proposition and its verb ; as, Facire qum 
ibet, id est esse regem. Sail. 

(6.) Before potest, ccejnt or cosptumest, incipit, desinit, dehet^ 
solet, and videtur, when followed by the infinitive of an imper- 
sonal verb ; as, 

Pi0lre eum fucti capit, It began to repent him (i. e. he began to repent) 
of his conduct. Just. Sapientia est una, qud prtBeeptrlce, in tranquiuit&le 
vivi potest. Cic. TtBdire solet avdros impendii. Qmnct. 

Rem. 4. The verb is sometimes omitted ; as, 
Di meliora piis, sc. dent; May the gods grant better things to the pioiy. 
Virg. Veriim hoc ImctSnus, sc. dixtmus. Cic. This omission is most 
common with the verb sum ; as, J^Tam Polydorus ego, sc. sum; For I am 
Polydorus. Virg. Omnia pracldra rara, sc. sunt. Cic. So in compound 
tenses ; as, ^9gro mufctdti, sc. sutU. Liv. 

Rem. 5. The nominative is sometimes found with the infin- 
itive ; as, 

Interim quotidie CtBsar .SSduos frumewhvm flagitare. Meanwhile Cflesar 
was daily demanding corn of the ^dui. Csbs. ICospavldi trepidare metu» 
Virg. Id tiorrendum ferri. Id. In such cases, cc^t or ccBpirunt is gene- 
raJJjr suppoaed to be understood * fometimes other verbs may be suppU^, 
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Imt often the infinitive seems to be nded instead of the imperfect indio* 
atiye. 

Rem. 6. The relative qui may refer to an antecedent either 
of the first, second, or third person ; and its verb takes the per- 
son of the antecedent ; as, 

E^o qui lego, I who read. Tu qui scribis, Thou who writest. Equus q» 
cnmt, The horse which runs. 

Rem. 7. Verbs in the first person plural, and the second 
person singular, are sometimes used to express general truths ; 
as, 

Quitm multa fadrnvs causd amie&rumi How many things we do (i. e. 
men do^ for the sake of firiends ! Cic. S&visme flere, doUndum est ipn 
tibij Whoever wishes me, &c. Hor. 

Rem. 8. The accusative is sometimes used for the nominative by at- 
traction. See § 206, (6.) (6.) 

Rem. 9. The verb sometimes agrees with the predtcate-nominativef 
especially if it precedes the verb ; as, AmanHvm ira amOris integratio est, 
The quarrels or lovers are a renewal of love. Ter. Vestes^ quas geritiM 
sordida lana fuit. Ovid. 

Rem. 10. The verb sometimes agrees, not with the principal nomina- 
tive^ but with one in apposition with it; as, Tungri, civitas GaUuBjfanUm 
habet insignem; The Tungri, a state of Gaul, luis a remarkable fountain. 
Plin. 

Rem. 11. A collective noun has sometimes a plural verb ; 
as. 

Pars epHJis onSrant mensaSf Part load the tables with food. Virg. 
Turha ruunt. Ovid. Pars utrdque avXdienni, Liv. Atria turba tenent, 
veniunt Uve vvlgus eunt^u«. Ovid. 

(1 .) A plural verb, joined to a collective noun, usually expresses the ac- 
tion, &c., of the individuals which that noun denotes. In Cicero and 
Livy, this construction scarcely occurs in simple sentences ; but it is often 
used. When the subject of the verb is not expressed in its own, but in a 

{>receding clause ; as, Hoc idem genSri humdno eoinitf qudd in terrd col- 
ocati sint. Cic. 

(2.) When two or more clauses have the same collective noun as their 
subject, the verb is frequentiy singular in one, and plural in another ; as, 
Jam ne node auidem turba ex eo mco dilabebatur, r^acturosque earUrem 
minabantur. Liv. Gens eddem, qum te erudiU Daunia beUo insequltor, 
nos si pellant, nihil ahfire eredunt. Virg. 

(3.) Tantum, followed by a genitive plural, has sometimes a plural verb, 
like a collective noun; as, ^uid hue tantum hominum ineedunt? Why 
are so many men coming hither ? Plant. 

(4.) A plural verb is often used after nterque and quis^Sf pars,.„paT9^ 
and alius. ...alium, or alter.. ..altirum, on account of the idea of plurality 
which they involve ; as, Uterque edrum ex eastris exereltum edneuntf £acn 
of them leads his army ftom the camp. Csbs. Inttmus tpiisque Obertdrum 
vincti abrepti^ue (sunt.) Tac. AHits aUum, ut praUum incipiant, circum- 
spectant. Liv. 
This construction may be ezplained by the fbUoirak^ \mw^b^^ ^\iEt% 
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the plural is placed fint, and then the singular, denoting its parts ; Cetirt 
tuo quisque Ump6r€^ addrunt. Liy. See § 204, Rem. 10. 

Rem. 12. Two or more nominatives singular, not in appo- 
iition, generally have a plural verb ; as, 

Furor ira^ue mentem pnecipltant, Fury and rage hurry on (my) mind. 
Virg. Dum tttas, metus, magister, prohioebant Ter. 

(1.) if the predicate belongs to the several nominatives jointly, the verb 
is always plural; as, Granunatice quondam ac muslce junctffi fuerunt. 
Quinct. 

(2.^ A singular verb is often used after several nominatives 
singular, especially if they denote things without life ; as, 

Mens eninit et ratio et consilium in senlbus est. Cic. Benfficentia^ IH» 
eratUaSf bonltas,jtistitiafundUus tollitur. Id. This construction sometimes 
occurs with names of persons ; as, Gorgias, Thrasym&chus, Protag&ras, 
ProdHcuSf Hippias in hondre fuit. Cic. Cur Lysias et HypeAdes amfttor ^ 
Id. 

(3.) When one of the nouus is plural, the verb is ^nerally so ; but 
sometimes it is singular, when the plural noun does not immediately pre- 
cede it ; as, Dii te pendtes patriiqucj et patris imago, et domus regid^ et in 
domo regale solium, et nomen Tarquinium creat vocat^ue regem. Liv. 

(4.) When each of the nominatives is preceded by et or turn, the veib 
agrees with the last ; as. Hoc et ratio doctis. et necessitas harbdris, et moi 
gentilfUSf etferis natara ipsa prsscripsit; This, reason has dictated to the 
learned, and necessity to barbarians, and custom to nations, and nature 
itself to wild beasts. Cic. Et ego, et Cicgro meus flagitabit. Id. Turn 
etas vires^e, tumavUa ffloria otiI mum. stimulabat. Liv. So when the 
subject consists of two infinitives ', as, Et facSre, et pati fortia^ Romdnum 
est. Cic. 

l/nus et alter usually takes a singular verb ; as, Dicit unus et alter 
krez^eif Two in succession speak briefly. Cic. Unus et alter aBMVltxxt 
pannus. Hor. 

(5.) When the nominatives are connected by ant, sometimes 
the plural, but commonly the singular, is used ; as. 

Si Socrdtes aut AntisthUnes dicfiret, If Socrates or Antisthenes should 
say. Cic. Ut ^uosque studium privdlim aut gratia occupaverunt. Liv. 

The plural is necessary with disjunctives, if tlie subject includes the 
first or second person; as, Qtidd in Decemvlris neque ego neque Casar 
hablti essemus. Cic. 

(6.) A nominative singular, joined to an ablative by the preposition ctfm, 
sometimes has a plural verb ; as, Bocchus, arm peditlbus, postrimaim 
RomanOrumaciemmv^dxxni'j Bocchus, with his foot soldiers, attacks the 
rear of the Roman army. Sail. Ipse dux, cum aliquot principlbus, ca- 
piuntur. Liv. 

(7.) If the nominatives are of different persons, the verb 
agrees with the first person rather than the second, and with 
the second rather than the third ; as, 

Si tu et TuUia valetis, ego et Cicero valemus ; If you and Tullia are 
well, Cicero and I are well. Cic. HtBc neque ego Jieque tu fecimus. Ter. 
E^popylusque Romdnus bellum judico facio^iie. Liv. 

Yet aometuneu the verb agrees in numbei and person with the i 
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nominatiye, and is understood with the other; as, Vos ipsi et senSius 
frequens restitit. This is always the case when tlie action of the verb ia 
qualified with reference to eacn nominative separately ; as, Ego misiri^ 
in fdiciter vivis. 

RexM. 13. The interjections en, ecce, and O, are sometimes 
followed by the nominative ; as, 

En PridmusJ Lo Friam! Virg. Ecce lumw CatUrms! Cic. vir 
fortis atqtie amicus! Ter. 

PREDICATE-NOMINATIVE. 

<§y210. A noun in the predicate, after a verb neuter 
or passive, is put in the same case as the subject, when it' 
denotes the same person or thing ; as, 

Ira furor hrevis est, Anwr is a short madness. Hor. Ego vocor Lycon- 
fdes, I am called Lyconides. Plaut. Ego inUdo reglna, I walk a queen. 
Virg. 

So when the subject is in the accusative ; Judicem me esse, non doctO- 
rem, volo. Cic. Te parentem ^sub vis dud et haberi. Id. 

Sometimes a dative, denoting the same object, both precedes and fol- 
lows a verb neuter or passive. See § 227, Note 1. 

Remark 1. Adjectives, adjective pronouns, and participles, 
standing in the predicate, after verbs neuter or passive, and 
relating to the subject, agree with it in case. 

The gender and number of such adjectives, &e. are determined by § 205. 

Rem. 2. The noun in the predicate is sometimes in adiiiVrent number 
from the subject ; as. Sanguis erant lachrpmce, Her tears were blood. Ovid. 
Ossa lupis fiutU. Id. 

Rem. 3. The verbs which most frequently have a noun, &c., in the 
predicate agreeing in case with their subject, are, 

(1.) Tlie substantive verb sum; as, Ego Jovis sum filius. Plaut. Disce 
esse pater. Ter. 

(2.) Certain neuier verbs, denoting position or motion; as, eudo^ ««, 
evcldo, existo, fugio, incedv, jaceo, manno, sedeo, sto, venio, &c Thus, 
Hex circulbat jwdes. The king went round on fortt. Plin. Quns Judicdbat 
non posse oratores evadere. Cic. Ego huic cnusce patronus exstui. Cic. 
Manet aUA mtnite re postum jttrficium Parldis. Virg. 

(3.) The passive of verbs denoting 

{a.) To name or call *, as, appellor, dicor, nominor, nunctipor, perhiboor, 
Molatar, vocor. Thus, Cognomine Justus est appelUUus, He was called by 
the surname Just. Nep. Aristaus ollvoi dicUur inventor. Cic. Ego 
poCta salutor. Hor. 

(6.) To choose, render, or constitute; as, constituor, creor, deddroTf 
designor, ellgor,fio, reddor, renuncior. Thus, Dux a Romduis electus §tk 
Q. Faldus. "^Postquam ephfebus /<iceM5 est. Nep. 

(c.) To esteem or reckon ; as, censeor, credor, dcprehendor, exfstlmoTy 
feror, habeor, judlcor, numiror, putor, reperior, videor. Thus, Credibar 
sangyinis auctor ego, Ovid. Malim videri timidus qu^m parum i^tadftt^a 
CTic 

16 
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Note 1. With several passives of the last class, when followed by a 
predicate- nominative, an infinitive oi'sum is expressed or understood ; a«, 
Amens mihi fuisse videor. Cic. AtUiua prudens esse putabdtur. Id. 60 
with dicor (to be said), and perhibeor ; as, Verus patruB dieiris esse pater. 
Mart. 

Note 2. ^udio is sometimes used by the poets like appellor ; as, Tic 
rez^s paier^ttc audisti coram. Hor. 

Rem. 4. A predicate-nominative is used after many other verbs, to 
denote a purpose, time, or circumstance of the action; as. Comes addUus 
JEolldeSy iEolides was added as a companion. Virg. Lupus obambHUat 
noctumus. Id. Anpdret iupildn subli 1111s in (Blhlre JVisus. Id. So with 
tn active verb ; Auditd hoe puer. Cic. Sapiens nil facU invltus. Id. 
RempyJbUcam defend! adolescens. Id. 

Rem. 5. The noun opuSy signifying need, is often used as a predi- 
cate after sum. It is, in such cases, translated by the adjectives nudful, 
necessary, &c. ; as. Dux nobis et auctor opus est, Cic. MulH opus swU 
boves. Van*. (Dixit) aurum et ancUlas opus esse. Ter. 

Rem. 6. When the pronoun, which is the subject of an infinitive, is 
omitted, the case of the predicate is sometimes, in the poets, attraeted into 
that of the subject of the verb on which the infinitive depends \ as, Uxor 
invicH Javis esse nescis, i. e. te esse uz6rem. Hor. RetHdit Ajax esse Jovis 
pronSpos. Ovid. 



GKNITIVE. 
GENITIVE AFTER NOUNS. 

<^211« A noun which limits the meaning of another 
noun, denoting a different person or thing, is put in the 
genitive ; as, 

Jlmor gloria, Love of glory. P'^itium irce. The vice of anger. 

Arma Jichillis, The arms of Achilles. Kemdrum custos, The guardian of 
Pater patrue, The father of tlie the groves. 

country. Amor luthendi, Love of possessing. 

In the first example, amor denotes love in general ; gloria limits the 
affection to the particular object, glory. Such universally is the effect of 
the genitive, depending upon a noun. See § 201, 111. 

Remark 1. The genitive denotes various relations, the most common 
of which are those of Source ; as. Radii solis^ The rays of the son ;— 
Cause ; as, Dolor podasra, The pain of the gout ; — Effect ; as, Ar&fex 
mundi,Th.e Creator of liie world ; — Possession; as, Domus CkesdriSy The 
house of Ce^ar ; — Object ; as, Cogitalio alicujus rei, A thought of some- 
thing*, — Purpose; as, Apjtardtus triumpki, Preparation for a triiunph ;— > 
A whole; as, Pars hominum, A part of men; — Character; BBjAdoUs- 
tens summa audacia, A vouth of the greatest boldness ; — Material or 
COMPONENT parts ; as. Monies auri, Mountains of gold ; Acervus saUOrum^ 
A heap of shields. 

Rem, 2. The genitive is called subjective, when it denotes 
the subject of the action, feeVmg, &>c., vnv^Ued in the noua 
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which it limits. It is called objective^ when it denotes the 
object of such action, &c. ; as, 

SvhjecHve, Objective, 

Facta tirOrum, Deeds of men. Odium vitiiy Hatred of yice. 

Dolor anlmif Grief of mind. Amor virtntis, Love of virtue. 

JunHnis ira, The anger of Juno. Desiderium otiif Desire of leisure. 

Whether a genitive is subjective or objective, is to be determined hf 
the meaning of the words, and by their connection. Thus, providentta 
Dei signifies the providence of God, or that exercised by him ; timor Dei, 
fear of God, or that exercised towards him. The same or similar words, 
in different connections, may express both significations. Thus, metua 
hostium, fear of the enemy, may mean that felt either by themselves or by 
their opponents. So mdnus Ulyssis (Virg.) denotes the wound which 
Ulysses had ^iven } mdnus Mntcby (Id.) that which ^neas had received. 

When ambiguity would arise, instead of the objective genitive, a prep- 
osition, with an accusative or ablative, is commonly used ; as. Amor tn 
rempvblXcam, for reipublica ; Love to the state. Cic. Odium erga Ramdnos, 
for RomanHrum. Nep. Cura de salute patria, for salutis. Cic. Pntdator 
ex sociiSf for socidrum. Sail. 

Rem. 3. A substantive pronoun, which limits the meaning 
of a noun, is put in the genitive ; as, 

Cura met, Care for me. Ovid. Pars tui^ Part of thee. Id. Kostri mmr 
eius, Our messenger. Virg. Magna mei imdgo. Id. 

Instead of the subjective or possessive genitive of a substan- 
tive pronoun, the corresponding adjective pronoun is commonly 
used ; as, 

Cura meay My care, i. e. the care exercised by me. Yet the genitive 
sometimes occurs ; as, Tui unius studio, By tlie zeal of yourself alone. Cic. 

Sometimes, also, an adjective pronoun occurs Instead of the objective 
genitive ; as, Mea injuria. Injury to me. Sail. 

Rem. 4. Instead of the ^nitive of a noun, also, a possessive adjective la 
often used ; as, Causa regia, for causa reikis. Cic. Wi^rtXx^ JUius, for ktri 
filius. Id. Evandrius ensis, for Evandri. Virg. Merculeus labor, for 
HerdUis. Hor. Civllis^rw, for civium. Hor. 

Rem. 5. The dative is sometimes used like the objective 
genitive; as, 

Exitium pecdri, A destruction to the flock. Virg. Presidium reis, A 
defence to the accused. Hor. Decus ainicis. Id. Erit ille mihi semper 
Deus. Virg. Dicor tibi frater. Mart. Aiictor fui st>natui. Cic. Hiiie 
cause patrdnus ezstlti. Id. Quern ezitum tanils iiialis sperdtis? Sail. 
Romanis imperdtor. Id. Murana legdtus Lucullo/aiz. Cic. 

In these cases, the noun which is limited by tlie dative, denotes a char- 
acter, feeling, &c., and the dative the object towards which that character, 
&c., is exhibited or exercised. This construction sometimes occurs with 
verbal nouns, whose primitives are followed by the dative ; as, Obtemp^ 
ratio legibus, Obedience to laws. Cic. Traditio altSri. Id. In some 
instances, also, an accusative follows a verbal noun ; as, Quid tibi ham 
euratio est rem ? Plant. 

1. Instead of the possessive and subjective genitive, also, a dative is some 
times used, as tlie remote object of a verb ; as, Sese omnes Jlentes CeaaSxi 
ad pedes projeUruiU ; They all, weepii^, cast themaeVie^ «.\. >^^ Sle«X ^1 
Cwaar. Csbb. Cud corpus porrigUur, For 'whom \S\e \kA^ va «3JoKtAft^ 
# £. whose bodjrJB exJtondea. Virg. Tran^figVtwr «cutiim'^\^^3(G^> ^^"^^ 
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Rem. 6. When the limiting noun denotes a property^ 
character^ or quality, it has an adjective agreeing with it, and 
is put either in the genitive or ablative ; as, 

Vir exempli rcctiy A man of correct example. Liv. ^dolescens summm 
avdacuBf A youth of the greatest boldness. Soil. Fossa pedum tngintJ, A 
ditch of twenty feet. Coss. Ptdchritudlne eximid femlna, A woman of 
exquisite beauty. Cic. Maximo natu JUius, The eldest son. Nep. So 
Q^inqtuiginta anndrum imperium. Id. Iter unius dUi. Cic. Galia 
trilnis et septuaginla annis. Tac. Fossam sex cutHtis altam. Lay. 

Sometimes both constructions occur in the same proposition ; as, Leu* 
tiUum nostrum^ eximift spe, summtB virtatis adolescentem. Cic. Scrobis 
lotus pedum duorum, altus dupondio et dodrante. Plin. 

(1 .) A genitive sometimes supplies the place of the adjective ; and the 
noun denoting the property, &.C., is tlien always put in the ablative ; as, 
Est bos cervi figaru, ....of the form of a stag. Cobs. Uri specie et colore 
tauri. Id. 

(2.) The genitive, in this sense, sometimes occurs without an adjective ; 
as, Homlnem non nauci. Plant. Homo nihili. Varr. So, Frutex palmi 
altitudlne. Flin. Transtra diglti pollTcis crassitudlne. Cses. In which 
examples univs may be understood with the genitives. 

Wiiether the gt»nitive or ablative is preferable in particular cases, can 
only be determined by reference to classical authority. 

Note. Nouns denoting extent of time or space, afler other nouns, 
are oflen put in the accusative. See § 230. 

Rem. 7. The noun limited is sometimes omitted ; as, misine sortis! 
sc. homines ; O (men) of wretched fortune ! Lucan. M Di&ruB, so. 
adem. Ter. Hectdris Andromdjche, sc. uxor. Virg. Suspicidnis vitaruUtf 
sc. causd. Tac. 

The omitted noun may sometimes be supplied from the preceding 
words ; as, Cujvm peats ? an Mclihad ? JSTon ; vcriim JEgOnis, sc. peeus, 
Virg. An adjective is oflen expressed referring to the noun omitted; 
as, A'uilam virtus aUam mercedem desidSrat, prater banc (sc. mercidem) 
laudis. Cic. 

Rem. 8. I'he noun limited is oflen wanting in the predicate 
of a sentence afler sum. This usually happens, 
(1.) When it has been previously expressed ; as, 
H€p,c domvs est CsBsSiris, This house is Csesar's. Jftmien awm tarn stispt 
vocatum esse putans JVympfue. Ovid. Kaves onerarias, quarum minor nuUa 
erat duxim mtlUum ampMrUm, i. e. quarum minor nuUa erat quam naris 
dm\m, &c. Cic. 

(2.) When it is a general word denoting a person, an anima* 
&c. ; as, 

Tliucydtdesj qui ejusdem a:tdtisfuitf sc. homo ; Thucydides, who was of 
the same age. Nep. Multum ei detraxit, quod aJUna erat civitdiis.Bi^ 
homo or civis. Id. Sivmmi ut sint laJbdris ejfficiuntj sc. animalia. Cobs. 
^Claudius) somni brevissimi erat. Suet. Mird sum alacriUUe. Cic. Vulgus 
tnfrenio moblli erfit. Soil. Kon est juris sui. Lucan. Potestdtis sua esse 
Liv. Suarumque rerum erant. Id. 

(3.) When it is a general word denoting thing, for which the 
words jpart, property, duty, ojicc, characteristic, &c., are com" 
monly aupplied ; as, 

TmnerlUiM est €4n'tmti9 ^^•v-.—- •>--*l- r'^.»M^tVs.^AsdEiaMei»\&V^(A«^Mt 
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acteristic) of youth, prudence of old a^e. Cic. Est hoc GalUciB contntetu- 
dims. Cees. Omnia hosthim erant. A paucis emif quod mvdtdrum esset. 
Sail. This happens especially when the subject of the verb is an infinitive 
mood, or an entire clause ; as, AdoUsecntis est majdres natu rtvtrerif It is 
(the duty) of a youth to reverence the aged. Ovid. Cuiusvis homlnis est 
srrdre, nuUius rtisi insipientiSf in errOre perseverdre. Cic. Pattpiris est 
numerdre peeus Ovid. J^egd-oU moris esse Gnecdrum, vt in eonvivio virih 
rum accumbirent midiires. Cic. JVtAiZ tam tupjuundiB libertdtis esse. Liv. 
So when the veib is omitted ; Tamen officii duxity exordre patTem, sc. 
esse. Suet. 

(4.) The samt* construction sometimes occursafterToaOi and some other 
rerbs ; as, Asia, Romanorum facta est, Asia became (a possession) of the 
Romans. Just. Primum stwendium meruit annOrum decern septemque. 
Sep. Agrum sua diHOnis jedsse. Liv. 

(5.) The limited noun is sometimes wanting, when it is a general word, 
hough not in the predicate after sum ; as, Magrdfarmita Uu/OriSy sc. ani- 
^al ; The ant (an animal) of great labor. Hor. So Ei venit in m^ntem 
*H>testdtls twBj sc. memoria^ or Uie like. Cic. 

(6.) The limited noun is wanting also, when, instead of the genitive, a 
l>ossessive adjective or pronoun is used ; as, Humdnum est errdre, To err 
IS human. Ter. Hit partes Juirunt tuce. Cic. Non est mentiri meum. Ter. 
See § 211, Rem. 3, and 4. 

Note. Grammarians differ in regard to the manner of supplying the 
^ord which is wanting, when it denotes a thing. Some suppose that 
ttegotium is understood ; others supply qfficium, munuSf opus, res, causa, &Ai. 
It seems, however, rather to be an instance of a construction common in 
Latin, to omit a noun when a general or indefinite idea is intended. See 
4 2i)5, Rem. 7, (2.) The words to be supplied in English are various, 
•ccording to the connection. 

Rem. 9. The limiting noun is sometimes omitted ; as, Tria mil/ia, 
«c. passuum. In most cases of this kind, an adjective, adjective pronoun, 
or participle, is expressed in the genitive. 

Rem. 10. Two genitives sometimes limit the same noun, one of which 
is commonly possessive or subjective, and the otlier objective ; as, Aga- 
memndnis belli gloria, Agamemnon's glory in war. Nep. Illius adminiS' 
tratio provincise. Cic. EOrum dierum consuetudlne itinSris nostri exerci- 
tus perspectd. Casa. 

Rem. 11. Opiis and usus, signifying need, are rarely limited bv a gen- 
itive ; as, Argenti opus fuit. There was need of money. Liv. Ad consi' 
Hum pensanaum tempdris opus esse. Id. Frocemii non semper usus est. 
Qninct. Si quo opSres eOrum usus est. Liv. In a few instances, they are 
limited by an accusative ; as, Puiro opus est cibum (Plant.) ; Usus est 
hominem astiitum (Id.) : but in general they are limited by an ablative 
See §243. 

Rem. 12. The relation denoted by the genitive in Latin, is, in English, 
generally expressed by of, or by the possessive case. The objective gen- 
itive may often be renoen ' * * ~ - 



may often be rendered by some other preposition ; as, 
doloris, A remedy for pain. Injuria patris. Injury to a father. Descensus 
Averni, The descent to Avemus. Ira belli, Anger on account of the 
war. Potestas rei. Power in or over a thing. 

Note. Certain limitations of nouns are made by th6 accusative with a 
preposition, and by the ablative, either with or without a preposition. 
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GENITIVE AFTER PARTITIVES. 

^212. Nouns, adjectives, adjective pronouns, and ad- 
verbs, denoting a part, are followed by a genitive denoting 
the whole ; as, 

Pars civitdtiSj A part of the state. MuUa sorOrum, No one of the as- 
ters. Mauis vhilosophorumf Some one of the philosophers. Quis martOf 
Hum ? Who or mortals ? Major juvinumy The elder of the youths. Doe- 
tisslmus Romandrunif The most learned of the Romans. MvUum peeumimf 
Much (of) money. Satis eloqueniuB, Enough of eloquence. UlfimiM 
gentium sumus ? Where on earth are we ? 

Note. Tlie genitive thus governed denotes either a numheTf of which 
the partitive designates one or more individuals ; or a lokoU, of which 
the partitive designates a portion. In the latter sense, it commonly fol- 
lows neuter adjectives ana adjective pronouns, and adverbs. 

Remark 1. The nouns which denote a part are pars, nemo^ 
nihil, &c. ; as, 

JVemo nostriimf No one of us. Omnium renun nihil est agncuItUrd me* 
Uus. Cic. 

Rem. 2. Adjectives and adjective pronouns, denoting a 
part of a number, including partitives and words used parti- 
tively, comparatives, superlatives, and numerals, are followed 
by the genitive plurg^l, or by the genitive singular of a collec- 
tive noun. For the.geiuler of the adjectives, See § 205, R. 12. 

(1.) Partitives; as, ttZZw5, nvllus^ solus, alius j yter^vter^ue^ uteTCUiu[W^ 
uterviSf utcrllbet, neuter, altety aJtcriUer, allquis, quidam, qvispiam, qmsquu, 
quisquef quisipium, quicunque, unttsquisque, quis 7 qui 7 quot ? quotus 7 muh 
tusquisque 7 tut, aliquot, nonmdli, plerique, muiti, pauci, meatus, Tnus, 
Qnisquis dcOrum, WJioever of the gods. Ovid. ConsUum altera One of 
the consuls. Liv. Multi homlivum, Many men. PJin. 

(2.) Words used pa^J^tively ; as, Expediti ituhtum, The light-armed 
soldiers. Liv. Suplri de6rum, The ^ods above. Her. Sancte deOrum, 
Virg. Degenires canum. Plin. Piscium femlme. Id. 

(3.) Comparatives and superlatives ; as, Doctior juvinum,. OratHrum 
prcBstantisslmus. 

(4.) Numerals, both cardinal and ordinal ; also the distributive singitii, 
as, Equltum centum quinquaginta interfecti, A hundred and fifty of the 
horsemen were killed. Curt. Sapientum octdmis. Hor. SingitLos vestrmr 
Curt. 

Note 1. The comparative with the genitive denotes one of two in- 
dividuals or classes ; the superlative denotes a part of a number greater 
than two ; as. Major fratrum, The elder of two brotliers ; Maximus frO' 
trum, The eldest of three or more. 

In like manner, lUer, alter, and neuter, generally refer to two ; quis, alius, 
and nullus, to more than two ; as, Uter nostrum 7 Which of us (two ?) 
^uis vestriXm 7 Which of you (three or more .'*) 

Note 2. JCostrum and vestrdm are used after partitives, &c., in 
preference to nostri and vestri ; yet the latter sometimes occur. 

Note 3. The partitive word is sometimes omitted ; as, Fies nobUium 
tm pioqueJorUium, so. unus. Hot. 
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Note 4. The noun denoting the whole, after a partitive word, is often 
put in the ablative, with tlie prepositions i/«, «, cx^ or in, or in the accusa- 
tive, with amtd or inter ; as, JSTcmo de iis. ^Iter ex censorlbus. Li v. Unas 
ex multis. Cic. AcerHmus ex sensTbus. Id. Primus inter omneti. Virg. 
Crtesus inter regcs optdentisslmits. Sen. Apud llelvetios nobUissimos, 

Note 5. The whole and its parts are frequently placed in apposition, 
distributively ; as, Interfectdres, pars in forum, pars S]fracUsas pergunt, 
lAv. See § 204, Rem. 10. 

Note 6. Cuncti and omnes, like partitives, are sometimes followed bv a 
genitive plural ; as, MtiUus MacedOnum fert omnibus persudsit, Attalua 
persuaded almost all the Macedonians. Liv. Cunctos hominum. Ovid. 
Cunctas provinciftrum. Plin. 

In the following passage, the genitive singular seems to be used like that 
of a collective noun : Totius autem injustitiae nulla capitalior est, &Ai. Cic. 
Off. 1, 13. The phrase Rem rvuUo modo prohaMlem omnium (Cic. Nat. 
Deor. 1, 27,) seems to be used for Rem null o omnium moddrum probaJbUlem, 

Rem. 3. The genitive denoting a whole, may depend on a 
neuter adjective or adjective pronoun. With these the genitive 
singular is commonly used ; as, 

Plus elo^uentuB, More (of) eloquence. Tantum Jidei, So much fidelity. 
Id tempdns, That time. Ad hoc cst&tis. Sometimes the plural ; as, id 
wiseridrum, Ter. 

Note 1. Most neuter adjectives, thus used, denote quantity ; as, tantum, 
quantum, aliquantum, plus, minus, dimidium, multum., nimium, plurlmum, 
reliquum; to which B.ad medium, su7nmum,itltimum, aliud,&jc. The pro- 
nouns thus used are hoc, id, iUud, istud^ quod, and quid, with its com- 
pounds. 

Most of these may either agree with their nouns, or take a genitive ; 
but the latter is more common. Tantum, quantum, aliquantum, and plus, 
when they denote quantity , are used with a genitive only, as are also quid 
and its compounds, when they denote a part, sort, &c., and quod in the 
sense of quantum. Thus, Quantum erevit JVilus, tantum spei in annum 
est. Sen. Quid muli^ris ux&rem habes ? What kind of a woman.... Ter. 
Allquid formffi. Cic. Quid hoc rei est ? What does this mean ? Ter. 
Quod auri, quod argenti, quod ornamentdrum ^ki/, id Verres abstulit. 

Note 2. Neuter adjectives and pronouns are scarcely used with a gen- 
itive, except in the nominative and accusative. 

Note 3. Sometimes the genitive aft^r these adjectives and pronouns 
is a neuter adjective, of the first and second declension, without a noun ; 
as, Tantum boni, So much good. Si quid habes novi, If you have any 
thing new. Cic. Quid rellqui est ? Ter. MhU is also used with such a 
^nitive ; as, A*ihil sinceri, No sincerity. Cic. This construction some- 
times, though rarely, occurs with an adjective of the third declension ; as 
Si quidquam non dico civilis sed humdm esset. Liv. 

Note 4. Neuter adjectives in the plural number are sometimes 
followed by a genitive, eitlier sin^lar or plural, with a partitive significa- 
tion; as, JSx^r^Tiia im/7erii, The frontiers of the empire. Tac. Pontes et 
viarum angusta, The bridges and the narrow parts of the roads. Id 
Opdca locorum. Virg. Antlqua fatdirum. Liv. Cuneta campOrum. Tac 
Ezercent coUes, atque horum asperrtma pascunt. Virg. See § 205, Rem. 9 

Rem. 4. The adverbs sat, satis, parum, nimis, abunde, largi- 
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ier, qffatim, B.nd partim, used partitively, are often followed by a 
genitive; as, 

Sat ratUyids^ Enough of reason. Virg. Satis loquentutjparum sajnentuB , 
Enough of fluency, yet but little wImIoui. Sail. J^imis insididrum. Cic. 
Terr&risetfraudis abunde est. Virg. Aurietargentilar^Uer. Plaut. Co- 
jndrumaff&tim. Liv. Citm partim illorum mihi famiUansHmi essent, Cic. 

Note 1. The above words, though generally adverbs, seem, in this use, 
rather to be nouns or adjectives. 

Note 2. The genitives gentium^ terrdrum, loci, and loc&nim, are used 
after adverbs of place ; as, Usquam Pentium^ Any where. Plaut. Ubi ter- 
r&rum aumus ? Where in the world are we ? Cic. Ablrtqud terrdrum 
Wfssent. Liv. Ubi sit loci. Plin. Eo loci, In that place. Tac. Esdem 
toci res est. Cic. Jfesdire quo loci esset. Id. But the last three examples 
miffht perhaps more properly be referred to Rem. 3. 

The adverbs of place thus used are ubif utdnam, ubicunouey vAtfiAt, 
tUiUviSj usquam, nusquanij qud, quovis, quooudj atlqudy ed, eddem. LoH 
also occurs after iM and ibulem; gentium aner lon^d ; as, Ibi lod, In that 
place. Plin. Abes lone^ gentium. Cic. VicinuB is used in the genitive 
after h\c and hue by Uie comic writers ; aa, H\c proj^vuB vicinuB. Plant. 
Hue vidnia, Ter. 

Note 3. Hue, ed, qud, take also a genitive in the sense of degree ; as, 
Ed insolentiae furoris^ue processit, He advanced to such a degree of inso- 
lence and madness. Plin. Hue enim malorum ventum est. Curt. Hucdine 
rerum venlmusl Pers. Ed miseriarum. Sail. Qud amentisB progressi 
sitis. Liv. 

Note 4. Loci, locOrvm, and tempdrisj are used after the adverbs adhuc, 
inde, interea, postea, turn, and tunc, in expressions denoting time ; as, 
AdJiuc locdrum, Till now. Plaut. Inde loci, After that. Lucr. Interea 
loci, In the mean time. Ter. Postea loci, Afterwards. Sail. TVcta tern- 
pOris. Just. Tune tempdris. Id. Locdrum also occurs after id, denoting 
time ; as, Ad id locdrum. Up to that time. Sail. 

Note 5. The genitive tjus sometimes occurs after quoad, in such con- 
nections as the following : Quoad ejusjiiri possit. As far as may be (Cic.) ; 
where some think quod, in the sense of qtumtum, should be read, instead 



Note 6. Pridie and postridie, though reckoned adverbs, are followed 
by a genitive, depending on the noun dies contained in them ; as, Pridie 
ejus diei, The day before that day. Cic. Pridie insididrum. Tac. Pos- 
tridie ejus diii. Caes. When they are followed by an accusative, ante or 
post is understood. 

Note 7. Adverbs, in the superlative degree, like adjectives, are 
followed by a genitive ; as, Op€lnU omnium, Best of all. Cic. Minimd 
gentium, By no means. Ter. 



GENITIVE AFTER ADJECTIVES. 

<^ 213. A noun, limiting the meaning of an adjective, 

is put in the genitive, to denote the relation expressed in 

English by of, or in respect of; as, 

Avldus laudls. Desirous of praise. Plena timOris, Full of fear. 
^ppStens gloria, Desirous of glory. Egenus aqwB, Destitute of water 
Memor mrtntis, Mindful of virtue. Doctus Jandi, SValful in speaking. 
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So Jfeseia mens fati, A mind ignorant of fato. Virgr. Impdtens ira, 
Unable to control anger. Liv. Homines expertes veritattSy Men destitute 
of truth. Cic. Lactis aJbundajiSy Abounding in milk. Virg. Terra ftrax 
arbdrum, Land productive of trees. Plin. Tenax propositi vir, A man 
tenacious of his purpose. Hor. JEger animi, Sick in mind. Liy. Intiger 
vita scelerisque puruSj Upright in lile, and free from wickedness. Hor. 

From the above examples, it will be seen that the genitive after an 
adjective is sometimes translated by other words besides off or in respect 
off though the relation which it denotes remains \he same. 

Remark 1. The adjectives whose signification is most 
frequently limited by a genitive, are, 

(1.) Verbals in ax; as, capaXf edax/feraz,fugaZfpervicaXf tenaXf &o. 

(2.) Participials in NS,and a few in tus ; as, amans, appitenSf cupiens, 
^atienSf impatiens, sitiens ; — considtuSf doctuSf expertuSf inexpertus, insuetuSy 
tnsolitus. 

(3.) Adjectives denoting 

Desire and Disgust ; as, av&ruSfOiAduSf cupitkiSf studidsus ; fastididsus. 

Knowledge and Ignorance ; as, calHdtiSf consciuSf gnamSf pentus^ 
prudens; nidlsj igndruSf inscitiSf imprHdenSf imperUuSf ^. 

Memory and Forgetfulness ; as, msmor ; imnUmotf &c. 

Certainty and Doubt; as, certus ; incerius^ amJbiguuSf dubiuSf svs- 
pensuSf &c. 

Care and Negligence; as, anxius, solidltuSf providus ; improzflduSf 
seeHruSf &c. 

Fear and Confidence; as, paijidus, timldus; trepiduSf vmpatHdus^ 
fidenSf interrituSf Sua. 

Guilt and Innocence ; as, noxiuSf reuSfSHspeetuSfCompertus; innoadtts 
inndcenSf insonSf &c. 

Plenty and Want ; as, plenus, diveSf satwTf largus ; inopSf egenus^ 
pauper f parens f vacuuSf &c. 

Many other adjectives are in like manner limited by a genitive, espe- 
cially by animif indents, mentis^ irce, milituBf heUif lahdriSf rervrnj tevi, 
morumf andfdei. 

Rem. 2. The limiting genitive, by a Greek construction, sometimes 
denotes a cause or source, especially in the poets ; as, Imssus laboris^ 
Weary of labor. Hor. Fessus via. Stat. Fessus maris. Hor. /.m.'« L- 

Rem. 3. Participles in nSf when used as suchf take afler them the same 
case as the verba from which they are derived ; as, Se amanSf Loving 
himself. Cic. Mare terram appStens. Id. 

Rem. 4. Instead of the genitive, denoting of, or in respect 
of, a different construction is used after many adjectives ; as, 

(1.) An infinitive or clause ; as, Certvs ire, DeU^rmined to ffo. Ovid. 
Cantare penti. Virg. FeUcior unguSre tela. id. ^nxhts quid facto opus 
Bit. Sail. 

(2.) An accusative with a preposition; as, Ad rem avidior. Ter. 
Avidtis in direptiones. Liv. Animus eavax ad pra^copta. Ovid. Ad 
casum fortunam^ue /e/ix. Cic. Ad frauaein caHidits. Id. Dili^ens ad 
custodiendum. Id. Negligentior in pntrem. Just. Vir ad disciplinam 
peritus. Cic. Ad bella ru3is, Liv. Foleiis in res belllcas. Id. 

(3.) An accusative without a jpreposition, chiefly in the poets; as, 
Jfudus membra. Bare as to his limbs. Virg. Os, humeros42'Ke deo siffiUis 
Id. Cei&nfulvus. Hor. See § 234, II. 
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(4.) An ablative with a preposition ; as, Aifldus in pecuniis, Eager in 
regard to money. Cic. Ansdus de fam&. Quinct. Rudu in jure ctvUi. 
Cic. Feritus de agricultor^. Varr. Prudens in jure einli: Cic. Bmu . 
de vi. Id. Purus ab cultu kumdno. Liv. Certior foetus de re. Cio. 
Soliatus de re. Id. Super sceldre suaptctns. Sail. /iu»p« ab andcis. Cic 
Paujter in sre. Hor. ModUus in cultu. Plin. Ab aquia steHlis, ApoL 
CopiOsus a frumento. Cic. Ab equitatu jirmitf. Id. 

(5.) An ablative without a prepoidtion; as, Arte rudiSf Rude in art 
Ovid. Regni crimlne insons. Iav. Compos mente. Virg. Prudens 
consilio. Just. JEger pedlbus. Sail. Pnestans Ingenio. Cac. MoiHau 
severitate. Toe. NihU insidiis vacttum. Cic. A^nor et melle et &Ue est 
fecundissimus. Flaut. 

In many instances, the signification of the accusative and ablative after 
adjectives differs, in a greater or less degree, from that of the genitive. 

Rem. 5. As many of the adjectives, which are followed by a genitive, 
admit of other constructions, the most common use of each, with particu- 
lar nouns, can, in general, be determined only by recourse to the diction- 
ary, or to the classics. Some have, 

(1.) The genitive only ; as, henignus, exsors, imposy impdtens, irrUuSy 
liberdlis, munifleuSy prtBCargus, and many others. 

(2.) The genitive more frequently ; as, compos, consors, eg€nuSy exkares, 
expersyfertllisy indlgus, parcus, pauper, prodlgus, steHUSy prosper y xnsatiA' 
tusy insatioMlis. 

(3.) The genitive or ablative indifferently ; as, copidstiSy diveSyfeatnduSy 
feraXy immUniSy indnis, inops, largus, modlcus, immodlcuSy nimitiSy opulen- 
tuSy plenusy potens, puruSy refcrtuSy stUur, vacuuSy uber. 

(4.) The ablative more frequently; as, abundanSy alUnus, cassuSf 
eztorrisyfirmtiSyfcBtuSy frequenSy gravis, gravldus, jejUnuSy vnfirmuSy liber , 
lodiples, latuSy mactus, nuduSy onustaSy orbuSy pollensy satidtuSf temms^ 
truncus, viduus. 

(5.) The ablative only ; as, beatuSy mttHluSy tumiduSy turgidus. 

For the construction of the ablative afler the preceding adjectives 
see § 250. 

Rkm. 6. Some adjectives which are usually limited by a dative, some 
times take a genitive instead of the dative ', as, sim^lisy dissimiUs, An. 
See § 222, Rem. 2. 
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<$> 214. SuMy and verbs of valuing y are followed by a 
genitive, denoting degree of estimation ; as, 

A me argentum, quanti est, sumlto ; Take of me so much money as (he) 
IS worth. Ter. Magni cRstimabat pecuruamy He valued money greatly 
Cic. Ager nunc pluris esty quhm tuncfuit. Id. 

Remark 1. This genitive may be, 

(1.) A neuter adjective of quantity ; as, tanti, quanti, pluriSy minSriSy 
magni, permagni, vlurlmi, maxlmi, minimi, parvi, tantldem, quanHcunqus^ 
quatUivts, quantilwet, but not multi and majoris. 

(2.) The nouns assis,Jlocciy nauci, nihlliy pUi, teruncUy and also 
^nd hu;ys. 
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Rem. 2. The verbs of yaluing are tBstimo, exuamOf duco^ faeioy habeo 
MuiOy mitOj depfUOy taxo, to which may be added refirt and iiUiresi 
Thus, Ut quanti guu^ue se ipsefadatf tantijiat ab amiets; Tliat as much 
as each one values himself, so much he should be valued by liis friends 
etc. Sed auia parvi id dticiret. Id. Hondres si ma^ni non puUmus. Id. 
Mm tisaia /ads? Catull. Jfeque quod dixiy fLocci ex istimat. Plaut. lUua 
mea magni intirest. That greatly concerns me. Cic. Parvi refeft jus 
did. Id. 

Note 1. JEqui and boni are put in the genitive K^vfnch and consfJo ; 
as, JVb« cequi bonl^^ facimus. Lav. Boni ronsiduitf Ue took it in good 
part. Plin. 

NoTX 2. After ttsVlmo, the ablatives magno, permagnOf parvo, nihilo, 
are sometimes used ; as, Data magno <Bstlmas, accepta parvo. Sen. So 
other ablatives, when definite price is denoted. Pro nihilo, also, occurs 
after duco, habeo, and puto. So nihil with cBstlmo and moror. 

Note 3. With refert and interest, instead of the genitive, an adverb or 
neuter accusative is often used ; as, Multum ref&it. Mart. Plurimum 
ifUeririt. Juv. Tua nihil referebat. Ter. Quid autem iUius interest ? Cic. 

Note 4. The neuter adjectives above enumerated, and hujus, may be 
referred to a noun understood, as pretii, oris, pondlris, momenti ; and 
may be considered as limiting a preceding noun, also understood, and 
denoting some person or thing indefinite ; as, JEstlmo te magni, i. e. horn 
litem magni pretii. Scio ejus ordtnes auctoriXcUcm semper apud te magni 
fuisse, i. e. rem magni momenti. The words assis, &c., may also be con- 
sidered as depending on an omitted noun, as pretio, rtm^ &c. 

For taiUi, quanti, pluris, minoris, denoting price, see § *202. 

^215. (1.) Misereor, iniseresco. sind the impersonals 
miserety pcsmtet, pudet, tadet, and piget, are followed by a 
genitive of the object in respect to which the feeling is 
exercised ; as, 

Miser emlni soddrum. Pity the allies. Cic. Misprescite regis. Pity the 
kinff. Virg. Tui me misiret, mei piget, I pity you, and am sorry for ray- 
seir Ace. Eos ineptiarum poenUet. Cic. Fratris me pudet pigetque. Ter, 
Me dvitdtis morum piget tmaetque. Sail. So the passive ; J^unqaam sits* 
eepti negotii eum pertasum est. Nep. Lenitudlnis eorum perttesa. Tac. 
Miseritum est me tu&rum fortunarum. Ter. Cave te fratrum miseredtur, 
Cic. 

Miserescit is sometimes used in the same manner ; as, Jfunc te miserescat 
mei. Ter. Misereo, in the active voice, also occurs with a genitive ; as, 
Ipse sui misiret. Lucr. Pertasus ignaviam suam occurs in Suetonius. 

Remark. The genitive after the above impersonals seems to depend 
on an indefinite subject which is omitted. See § 209, Rem. 3, (4.) In- 
stead of the genitive, an infinitive or clause is sometimes used as a subject; 
as, Jfon me hoc jam dicSre pudelit. Cic. Aon pcmltet me quantum pro- 
fecfirim. Id. These verbs have also sometimes a nominative, especially 
a neuter pronoun ; as, Me quidem hoc conditio non peenitet. Plaut. Mm 
te haec pudeni ? Ter. 

Misiret occurs with an accusative, instead of a genitive ; as, Menedimi 
vicem misiret m*. Ter. 

These v«rbs also take an accusative of the person exercising the feeling 
which they express. See § 229. Rim. 6. 
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(2.) Satdgo is followed by a genitive denoting in what re- 
sprct ; as, 



Flaut. 

^216. Recordor, meminiy reminiscor, and obliviscoTy 
are followed by a genitive or accusative of the object 
remembered or forgotten ; as, 

Hujvs merlti reanrdor, 1 remember his merit. Cic. Oinnes gndua aidHs 
recordor tutt, I call to mind all the ueriods of your life. Id. MemUd yivd- 
nim, 1 am mindful of Uie living. Id. Num^ros memiidy I remember the 
measure. Virg. Cinnam inemlui, I remember Cinna. Cic. Reminisei 
vetiris fanioe. Nep. Reminisei amicos. Ovid. Injuri&rum obUvisdUur. 
Nep. OblivisUrt Graios. Virg. 

Remark 1. These verbs seem sometimes to be considered as active, 
ind sometimes as neuter. As active, tliey take an accusative regularly ; 
as neuter, they take a genitive, denoting that in respect to which mem- 
ory, &c. are exercised ; as, Ohlivisci controversiarum, To be forgetful of 
(in respect of) controversies. 

Rkm. 2. Recordor and memlnif to remember j are sometimes followed 
by an ablative with de; as, Petlmus ut de suis liberis .... recordentur. Cic. 

Rrm. 3. MemiiUj signifying to m4ike mention of^ has a genitive, or an 
ablative with de ; as, Acque hvjus rei vieminit poCla. Quinct. Meministi 
de exsulibus. Cic. For the genitive with venit in mentem, see § 211, 
Rem. a, (5.) 

<^ 217. Verbs of accusing, convicting, condemning, 
and acquitting, are followed by a genitive denoting the 
crime ; as, 

ArguU me furti. He accuses me of theft. MUrum aceOsat probri, He 
accuses another of villany Meipsum inertioe condemno. Cic. 

Remark 1. To tliis rule belong the verbs of 

Accusing ; areaso, ago, arccsso, arguo, rito, deflrOy ineripOy ineOso^ 
insimiUoy postiUoy and more rarely altlgOy anqulrOy astringo, capto, inerep- 
Ito, urgeo, irUcrrdgo. 

Convicting ; convineo, coarguo, prehendo. 

Condemning; damno, condemTiOy infdmo, and more melyjudtco, notOf 
plector. 

Acquitting ; absolvOy libSrOy purgOy and rarely solvo. 

Rem. 2. Instead of the genitive, an ablative with de is often used ; as, 
Accus&re de negligentid. Cic. De vi condemndti sunt. Id. De repetnn- 
dis est postuldtus. id. Sometimes with in ; as. In quo te accQso (Cic.) : 
and after libiroy with a or ab ; as, A scel^re liberdti sumus. Cic. 

With some of the above verbs, an ablative without a preposition is often 
used; as, Liberdre culp^. Cic. Crimen quo argui posset. Nep. Proeonr 
siUem postulavirat repetundis. Tac. This happens especially with general 
words denoting crime ; as, scelus, maJeJicii/my pecratumy &c. ; as, Me 
peccato solvo. Liv. The ablatives crimlne and nomine, without a prepo 
eition, are often inserted before the genitive ; as, Arce^sire attquem cnmliie 
sm^UiU. Lir. Nomine sceUrii conjurationis<iiu damnOH, Cic. 
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RiK. 3. The panishment is expressed either by the genitiTe, the 
ablative, or the accusative with ad or in; as, DamnOtus umgi labGris 
(Hor.); Quadrupli condemnari (Cic); Damndrt pecuniA (Just.), ad 
vamam (Traj. in rlin.), in metaUum (rlin.) ; — sometimes, though rarely, 
by the dative ; as, Damndtus morti. Lucr. In like manner, caput is used 
in the genitive or ablative ; as. Daces capitis damTuUos, Nep. JVSsc caplte 
damndrer, Cic. So with some other verbs besides those or accusing, &c. 
Qium ego capitis perdam. Plant. Me capitis periclitdtum memini. ApuL 
With plecto and ptector, caput is used in the ablative only. 

Rem. 4. ^ccnso, incUso, insimUlo, instead of the genitive, sometimes 
take the accusative, especially of a neuter pronoun ; as, Si id vu non 
aecasas. Plant. Qus me incusaviras, Ter. Sic me insimuldre faUum 
faclnus. Plant. See § 231, Rem. 5. 

Rem. 5. The following verbs of accusing, &c., are not followed by a 
genitive of the crime, but, as active verbs, by an accusative : — calumnior, 
carpo, corripiOf crimintnry culpo^ exeHsOy multo, punioy reprehendOy sugiUoy 
taxoy tradHeOf viiupiro ; as, Culpdre iTtfecuruUtdtem agrOrum. Cmum. 
Excusdre error em et adolescentiam. Liv. 

This construction also occurs with some of the verbs before enumerated ; 
as. Ejus avaritiam ^erfidiamtjue accusdrat. Nep. Culpam arguo. Lir. 
With mulio, the punishment is put in the ablative only, without a prepo- 
sition ; as, EtuUms, morte multantur, Cic. 

^218. Verbs of admonishing are followed by a gen- 
itive denoting that in respect to which the admonition is 
given ; as, 

MUUes tempdria monet, He admonishes the soldiers of the occaaiou. 
Tac. AdmorUhat aUum egestatis, aUum cupiditatis sum. Sail. 

Remark 1. The verbs of admonishing are moneo, admoneo^ eommtmeo^ 
eammonefacio. Instead of the genitive, they sometimes have an ablative 
with de; as, De aede TeUnris me admdnes (Cic); — sometimes a neuter 
accusative of an adjective pronoun or adjective ; as, Eos hoc moneo (Cic.) ; 
Illud me admoneo (Id.) ; Multa admonemur (Id.) ; — and rarely a noun ; 
as, Earn rem nos locus admonuit. Sail. 

Rem. 2. These verbs, instead of the genitive, are often followed b^ an 
infinitive or clause ; as, Soror monet succurrire Lauso TWnuni, His sister 
admonishes Tumus to succor Lausus. Virg. Monety ut suspiciOnes vitet. 
CsBS. Monet ratiunem frumenti esse habendam. Hirt. Immortalia ne 
speres monet annus. Hor. 

<^ 219. Refert and interest are followed by a genitive of 
the person or thing whose concern or interest they denote ; as, 
Humanitdtis refert^ It concerns human nature. Plin. Intirest onmium 
rectdfacirej It concerns all to do right. Cic. 

Remark 1. Instead of the genitive of the substantive pro- 
nouns, the adjective pronouns meay tua, sua, nostra, and vestra, 
are used ; as, 

Mea nihil refert. It does not concern me. Ter. Tua et mea nuuflmi 
intirestf te vaUre. Cic. Magis reipubliQiB intirest quitm mea. Id. 

Refert rarely occurs with the genitive, bnt often with the adjective 
pronouns. 

Rbk. 9. In regard to the case of these adjective pronouns, gramma 
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nans differ. Some soppose that they are in the aceiuatiTe plural neuter, 
agreeing with an indehnite noun understood ; as, inUrest nua, i. e. «f 
inter mea; It is among mj concerns. Refert huiy i. e. rrfert je ad tua; It 
refers itself to jour concerns. Others tmnk that they are in the ablatife 
singular feminine, agreeing with re, causd, &c., understood. 

Rem. 3. Instead of a genitive, an accusative with ad u sometimes 
used ; as, Ad bonOrem vumm intirest quitm primiim urbem me venire 
(Cic.) ; Quid idndme aut ad meam rem refert (Plaut.) ; — sometimes, thou^ 
rarely, an accusative without a preposition; as, Quid te igUur rMUtt 
(Plaut.) ;— or a dative ; as, Die quid refirat intra fuUmra fines viventi. Uor. 

Rebi. 4. These verbs oflen have a nominative, especially a neuter pro- 
noun ; as. Id mea minimi refert. Ter. Hoc vekementer intirest reiptMem. 
Cic. J\fon qud mea interesset loci natara. Id. 

For the genitives tanti, quanti, &c., after refert and intirest, see § 214. 

^ 220. Many verbs which are usually otherwise construed, 
are sometimes followed by a genitive. This rule includes 

1 . Certain verbs denoting an affection of the mind ; ango, discruciar, 
excruciOf fnlh, pendeo, which are followed bv anlmi; dedpior, desipio, 
faXlory fasttdio, invideOf miror, vereor ; as. Absurd^ fdeis qui angas te 
anlnii. Plaut. Me animi fnllit. Lucr. DecipUur labdrum. Hor. Desip' 
ieham mentis. Plaut. Justitie ne prius mirer belllne laborum. Virg. 

2. The following, in imitation of the Greek idiom; abstineo (Hor.), 
dectlno (Id.), desisto (Virg.J, laudo (Sil.), leva (Plant), jMirftcljpo (Id.),/Mv- 
hibeo (Sil.), purgo (Hor.) Regndvit populOrum occurs m Horace, for 
which some manuscripts read regndtor. 

3. Some verbs denoting tofiUf to abound, to want, which are commonly 
followed by an ablative. Such are abundo, careo, eompleo, expleo, impleo, 
egeo, indigeo, satiiro, scateo ; as, ^dolescentem sua temerit&tis implel. He 
mis the youth with his own rashness. Liv. Animum explesse nammse. 
Virg. Egeo consilii. Cic. J^on tarn artis indigent qudm laboris. Id. 
See §§249 and 250, (2.) 

4. Potior, which also is usually followed by an ablative; as, Urbis 
potiri. To gain possession of the city. Sail. Potiri regni (Cic), kostium 
(Sail.), rerum j[Cic.) Potio (active) occurs in Plautus; as, Eum nunc 
potivit servitatis. He has made him partaker of slavery. In the same 
writer, potUus est kostium signifies, " he fell into the hancui of the enemy." 



GENITIVE OF PLACE. 

"^ 221. I. The name of a town in which any thing is 
said to be, or to be done, if of the first or second declen- 
sion and singular number, is put in the genitive ; as, 

Habitat Mileti, He lives at Miletus. Ter. Qtiid RomtB/aciam? What 
can I do at Rome ? Juv. 

Remark I. Names of islands and countries are sometimes put in the 
genitive, like names of towns ; as, IthdctB vivire, To live in Itnaca. Cic. 
CorcyrtB fulmvs. Id. Pompeium Cypri visum esse, Csbs. Creta jussit 
eonsuUre Apollo. Virg. JWm LtbycR. Id. Roma Jfumidiaque. Sail. 

Rem. 2. Instead of the genitive, the ablative of names of towns of the 
first and second declension and singular number, is sometimes, though 
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rarely, used ; as, Rex Tyro decedit, The king dies at Tyre. Just. Ei 
Corintho et Athenia et Lacedtemdne ntmcidta est victoria. Id. Fans qtuim 
Ule Abydo fecirat. Id. Hujus exemplar Romi nullum /labimus, Vitruy. 
AVm ante Tyro. Virg. 

Rem. 3. The genitives dami, militia, belli, and hitmi, are 
construed like names of towns ; as, 

Tenuit se domi, He staid at home. Cic. Vir domi darus. Lir. Un^ 
semper militisd et domi fuimus, We were always together both at home 
and abroad. Ter. Belli spectdta domi^uc virtus. Hot, Militia and belli 
are thus used only when opposed to domi. 

(1.) Domi is thus used with the possessives metty tua, sua, nostrtB, 
vestrtB, and' alienee ; as, Domi nostra vexit, He lived at my house. Cic. 
Apud eum sic fid tanquam meae domi. Id. Sacr\ficium, quod alienee domi 
fiiret invisire. Id. But with other adjectives, an ablative, with or without 
a preposition, is used ; as, In vidud domo. Ovid. Patemd doTno. Id. 
Sometimes also with the possessives; as, Med in domo. Hor. In domo 
sud. Nep. So, instead of kumi, humo is sometimes used, with or without 
a preposition ; as, In humo arenOsd. Ovid. Sedire humo nudd. Id. 

(2.) When a genitive denoting the possessor follows, either domi or m 
domo is used ; as, Deprehensus domi C<ts&ris. Cic. In domo Cas&ris, 
Id. In domo ejus. Nep. 

(3.) The ablative domo for domi also occurs ; as, Effo id nunc experior 
domo. Plaut. BeUo for belli is found in Livy, Lib. 9. 2fS—Domi belldque. 

(4.) Terroi is sometimes used like hunU ; as. Sacra terrs celavimus. Liv. 
VicirdtB occurs in Plautus — Proximo vicinias habitat. 

(5.) The genitive of names of towns, domi, mUituB, &c., are supposed 
by some to depend on a noun understood ; as, urbe, oppido, ted^us, solo^ 
loco, tempdre, &c. 

GENITIVE AFTER PARTICLES. 

II. Certain adverbs are followed by the genitive. See § 212, Rem. 4. 

III. The genitive plural is sometimes used after the preposition temts, 
as, Cumdrum tenus. As far as CumsB (Coel.) ; Crurum tenus (Virg.^ ; Lots' 
rum tenus (Id.) ; — sometimes, also, though rarely, the genitive smgolar; 
as, CorcyrtB tenus, Liv. 



DATIVE. 
DATIVE AFTER ADJECTIVES. 

^ 222. A noun limiting the meaning of an adjective, 
IS put in the dative, to denote the object or end to which 
the quality is directed ; as, 

Utllis agris, Useful to the fields. Juv. Jucundus amieif. Agreeable to 
his friends. Mart. Inimlcus quieti, Unfiriendly to rest. Id. Charta imUlliM 
scribendoy Paper not useful for writing. Plin. 

The dative is commonly translated by the prepositions to or /or; but 
Kunetimea by other prepoiations, or without a prepotitioo. 
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Remark 1. Adjectives signifying advantageous, pleasant, 
friendly, tit, like, inclined, ready, easy, clear, equal, and their 
oppoHites, also tliose signifying near, many compoumled with 
con, and verbals in Lilis, are followed by the dative ; as, 

FtlU tuiSf Propitious to your friends. Virg. Oratio ingrcUa GalliSf A 
spcH^ch disuleosing to the Gauls. Ccdb. Amicus tyrannidif Friendly to 
tyranny. Nop. Z^etor«/7iA<i62/i^, Unsuited to labor. Colum. Patri simiUs^ 
Like his fatlier. Cic. Jiptum tempdri. Id. Malo pronus. Sen. Promp- 
tus seditiOni. Tac. Cuivis facile est. Ter. Mihi eertum est. Cic. Par 
fratri tuo. Id. Falsa vtris finitima sunt. Id Odili concoUfres eorp&ri, , 
Coluui. Multis bonis flebllis. Hor. 

Manv adjectives of other significations are also followed by a dative of 
the end or object. 

Atler verbals in hiliSf the dative is usually rendered hy the preposition 
ktf; as, TUfi cridihllis sermo, A speech credible to you, i. e. worthy to be 
believed by you. Ovid. 

The expression dicto audiens, signifying obedient, is followed by the 
Native ; as, Sijracusdni nobis dicto mtdientes sutU, Cic. ^adieus dicto fait 
jussis magistratuum. Nep. In Uiis phrase, di^to is a dative limiting attdiens, 
and the wr>rds dicto audiens seem to form a compound equivalent to obe- 
diens, and, like that, followed by a dative; thus, Nee plebs nobis dicto 
audiens atque obediens sit. Li v. 

Rem. 2. The adjectives <Bqudlis, affmis, aJUnus, communis. fidus, par, 
propriusy siv^is, dtssimUis, super stes, and some otliers, instead of a dative 
of tlie object, are sometimes followed by a genitive ; as, Similis tui, Like 
you. Plant. Par hujus, Equal to him. Lucan. Affinis Ctesdris. V. Max. 
Cumsque proprium. Cic. Superstes omnium. Suet Tui fidissHma. Virg. 

But most of these, when thus used, seem rather to be taken substan- 
tively ; as, JEqwdis ejus, His equal. Cic. So in English, ** his like," 
'* his survivor, Ax5. 

Rem. 3. Some adjectives with the dative are followed by another case 
denoting a different relation ; as, Mens sibi conscia recti, A mind consciouB 
to itself of rectitude. Virg. See §213. 

Rem. 4. Many adjectives, instead of the dative of the end 
or object, are often followed by an accusative with a preposition. 

(1.) Adjectives signifying advantageous, fit, and the opposite, take an 
accusative of the purpose or end with ad, but only a dative of the person; 
as. Ad nullum rem utilis. Cic. Locus aptus ad insidias. Id. 

(2.) Adjectives denoting motion or tendency, take an accusative with 
ad more frequently than a dative ; as, Piger ad pcenas, ad premia veloz 

iOvid.) ; Ad atlguem morbum prodivior (Cic.) ; Ad omne facinus ^ard/tc5 
Id.) ; Pronus aa fidem (Liv.) ; — sometimes with in ; as, Ceier in pug- 
nam. Sil. 

(3.) Many adjectives, signifying an affection of the mind, sometimes 
have an accusative of the object with in^erga, or advershs; as. Fide lis in 
filios. Just. Mater accrba in suos partus. Ovid. Gratus erga me. Cio 
Gratum adversi^s te. Id. So Dissimllis in domlnum. Tac. 

(4.) Adjectives signifying like, e(^ual, common, &c., when plural, are 
oflen followed by the accusative with inter ; as, Inter se swdles. Cio. 
Inter eos communis. Id. Inter se diversi. Id. 

Rem. 5. Propior and proximus, instead of the dative, have sometime* 
Ao accuaative without a preposition ; as, Quod vitium propius yirtQtem 
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trot. Sail. JVtf propius se castra moveret^ petUrunt. Ces. ^ger^ qui 
proxlmus finem MegalopolUdrvm est. Liv. 

Rem. 6. Some adjectiyes, instead of the dative, have at times an abla- 
tire with a preposition. Thus, par, commanM. eanserUaneuSf discors, with 
cum; as, (luem parem cum lihkna ficistu Sail. ConsetUaneum cum it* 
Uteris. Cic. ChiUas secum discors. Liv. So alUnus and diversus with 
a or ab; as, AlUnus a me (Ter.) ^ A ratidne diversus (Cic.) ; or without a 
preposition ; as, AlUnum nostrd amiciti^. Id. 

Rem. 7. Idem is sometimes followed by the dative, chiefly in the poets; 
as, Jupiter omnibus idem. Virg. JnvUum qui servat idem facit occidentL 
Hor. In the first example, omnibus is a dative of the object ; in the second, 
the dative follows idemy in imitation of the Greek construction with 
ofdrogf and is equivalent to quod facit is, qui oceidit. Idem is generally 
followed not by a case, but by qui, ac, atque, ut, or qudm ; sometimes by 
the preposition cum; as, Eddem mecum poire. Tac. SinaUs and par are 
sometimes, like idem, followed by ae and atque. 

Note. Nouns are sometimes followed b^ a dative of the object ; ■«, 
Virtuainis hostis. Cic. Caput Italue omni. lidv. See § 211, Rem. 5. 
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^ 223. A noun limiting the meaning of a verb, is put 
in the dative, to denote the object or end, to or for which 
any thing is, or is done ; as, 

Mea domus tibi patet, M^ house is open to you. Cic. Parsoptdre locum 
tecto, A part choose a site for a building. Virg. Tibi seris, tibi metis ; You 
sow for yourself, you reap for yoursclfT Plant. Licet nemini contra patriam 
ducHre exerdtum, It is lawful to no one to lead an army against his country. 
Cic. Hoc tibi promitto, 1 promise this to you. Id. Haret latSri letdUs 
arundo. Virg. Smdo ^abvlam narras. Hor. Mihi responsum dedit. Virg. 
^c vos nan vobis fertis aratra loves. Id Omnibus bonis expidU salvam 
esse rempubticam. Cic. Aptat habendo ensem. Virg. 

The dative is thus used after active and neuter verbs, both personal and 
impersonal, and in both voices. 

Remark 1. The dative after many verbs is rendered not by to or for, 
but by other prepositions, or without a preposition. Many neuter verbs are 
translated into English by an active verb, and the dative after them i» 
usually rendered like the object of an active verb. 

Most verbs after which the signs to and for are not used with the dative, 
are enumerated in this and the following sections. 

Rem. 2. Many verbs signifying to favor, please, trust, and 
their contraries, also to assist, command, obey, serve, resist, 
threaten, and be angry, govern the dative ; as, 

lUa tibi favet, She favors you. Ovid. Mihi vlaubat Pomponius, minimi 
displUebat. Cic. Qia sibi Jidit. Hor. JVon Ucet sui commddi causd no 
cere altSri. Cic. Aon inviditur illi aetati sed etiamfavetur. Id. Desp€rai 
salati sutB. Id. J{eque mihi vestra decrita auxiliantur. Sail. Impirat aut 
seroit coUecta pecunia cuique. Hor. Obedire et par€re voluntati. Cic. 
Quoniam factioni inimic&rum resisUre nequwirit. Sail. Mihi minabdiitr 
Cic. /ra<d inimtcis. Css, 
17* 
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So ^^duloTf hlandior, eammddOf faveo, grai^coty grator, grat^lor and 
its verbal ffratulaJmndus, igiwsco, indvlseoy palpor, parco, pTaud^)^ studeo, 
subparasltOT ; amUlory tjicommddoy invuieo, noceo. — PlaceOjlibet or Itdtet; 
displiceo. — Credo, fido, canfldo; desff€ro, diffldo. — Adinimciilor, auxUior, 
ftudeoTj medXcor, apitHlorj patrotAnor. — Impiro, mando, modiror (to re- 
BtTBm)fpr(Beipio, tempiro. — Ajiaculto, morigeror, ohedioyohsuundoyohsfquor^ 
obtempiro, pareo. — AncUlorffamiUar, ministrOf strvio, inservio. — Refragor, 
rductor, renltar, reptigno, resisto, and, chiefly in the ^oeUyhello, certo, Uutor^ 
pugno. ---Minor, commXnor, itUermlnor. — Irascor, succenseo, to which maj 
oe added convicior, degeniro, ezceUo, nu^o (to marry), pr<B^Aor, prasvaricor 
recipio (to promise), renuncio, respondeo, suadeo, persuadeo^ dissttadeOf sup- 
pVlco, and sometimes lotto and decet. 

(1.) Many of the above verbs, instead of the dative, are sometimes fol- 
lowed by an accusative ; as, advlor, ausculto, Idandior, dtgeni.ro, despero, 
indtUgeo, UUeo, medcor, medicor, modiror, prastdl&r, promdeo, &c. ; as, 
Aduldri allquem. Cic. Tac. Hanc cave degeTiiires. Ovid. Indulgeo me. 
Ter. Hujus adventum priBstdUms. Cces. Frovidere rem frumenta- 
riam. Id. 

Others, as active verbs, have, with the dative, an accusative, expressed 
or understood ; as, impiro, mando, ministro, minor, comminor, interminor^ 
pr(Ecipio, recipio, renuncio, &c.', as, Equites impirat civiUUibus. Caes. 
Ministrdre victum alieuu Varr. Defla^atidnem urbi et Italia toti mina- 
bdtur. Cic. 

(2.) Many verbs which, from their significations, might be included in 
the above classes, are, as active verbs, only followed by an accusative ; sm^ 
ddecio, juvo, Usdo, offendo, &c. Jubeo is followed by the accusative with 
an infinitive, and sometimes, though rarely, by the accusative alone, or the 
-dative with an infinitive ; as, Juoeo te beiU sperare. Cic. Lex jubet ea 
qucB Jacienda sunt. Id. Ubi Britannico jussU exsurgire. Tac. Fido and 
confido are often followed by the ablative, with or without a preposition ; 
as, Fidire cursu. Ovid. 

^ 224. Many verbs compounded with these eleven prepo- 
sitions, ad, ante, con, in, inter, oh, post, pr(B,pro, sub, and super ^ 
are followed by the dative ; as, 

Annue coeptis, Favor our undertakings. Vir^. Romdnis equitibus litgrtE affe- 
. runtur, Letters are brought to the Roman knights. Cic. AntccdUre omnibus, 
To excel all. Id. AntetiUit irse reli^nem. iSep. Aud^tqiie viris concarrirt 
virgo, Virg. ExercUum exercitui, duces ducibus compardre. Liv. Jm- 
minet his aCr. Ovid. Pec5ri sivnum impressU. Virg. Xox prselio itUir- 
venit. Liv. Interdixit histrionlbus scenam. Suet. Meis commodis qfflcis 
et obstas. Cic. Citm se hostium telis objedssent. Id. PosihoJbui mea ssria 
ludo. Virff. Certamini prtesidit. Suet. Hibemis Lahif.num praposuit. 
Caes. Vobis vrofuU ingeniun. Ovid. Mis6ris suceurrire disco. Virg. 
lis subsidia subrrwtubat. Ccbs. Timldis supervinit JEgle. Virg. So 

1. Accedo, accresco, aceumho, acquiesco, adequito, adhareo, adjaceo, adno, 
adndto, adsto, adstipHlor, adsum, adverser, affuJgto, alldbor, annuo, ap- 
pareo, applaudo, appropinquo, arrideo, asplro, assentlor, asstdeo, assisto, 
assuesco, assurgo ; — addo, ajfiro, affigo, adjicio, adjungo, adkibeo, admO' 
veo, adverto, aUigo, app6no, appUco, advolvo, aspergo. 

2. Antecedo, anteceUo, arUeeo, anttsto, antevenio, anteverto, — antefiro. 
antehabeo, antepOno. 

3. Cohareo, coUndo, eondlno, congruo, eonsenHOf eonsSno, eomntOf and 
cbieBy in the poeiM, eoCo^ concumbo, concurr«, catUendo ;-^'€ampdrOf i 

/fdncf, conftrOf conjungo. 
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4. Tndido, ineymbOf indormio, inhio, ingemisco, infuereo^ innaseor, innl- 
tor, insideo, insidior, instOy insisto, insudo, instdtOf invddoy invigHo^ ilia- 
crpmo, illudoy immineo, immorior, immdror^ impendeo^ insum; — immisceoy 
impdnOf imprimo^ infiro, ingiroy injicio, incladOy insiTO, inspergOy iniiro. 

5. Intercedo, interdldoy interjaceo, intermicOf irUersum^ intervenio ; — in" 
terdieo, inttrpOno. 

6. ObambalOf oberro, obequito, obluctoTf obmurmHrOj obr€po, obstOy obsisto, 
ehstripoy obsumy obtrectOy obvenioy obversory oceumbo, oecurro, occursOj offi- 
eio;--obdUMyObjiciOyOffiTOyOffundOyOppdno. 

7. Postf€rOy postkabeoy postpdnOy postpiUOy postseribo. 

8. Praudoy prtBckrrOy praeo, ^tssideoy preduceOy pranUeOy pnesum, prw- 
valeoy prcBvertor ;—prcefirOy pr<BjiciOy pngpOno. 

9. Procumboy profidoy propugnoy prosum, prospicioy provideo, 

10. Succedoy succwmboy succurroy sujicioy mffrdgory svJbcrescOy tuboleo^ 
mibjaceo, subrepOy suhsuniy subvemo ; — subdOf subjZgOy svbnuUo^ suppOno^ 
subsiemo. 

11. SupercurrOy super stOy supersuniy superverdoy supervlvo. 

Remark 1. Some verbs, compounded with ab, dcy ex, dreuviy and eon^ 
tra, are occasionally followed by the dative ; as, absuniy desuniy deldboVf 
excido, circumdoy circumfundo, circumjctceo^ circumjicioy contradicoy con- 
traeo; as, Serta caplti ddapsay The garlauds having fallen from his head. 
Virg. JSTunqui nummi excidirunt tibi ^ Plant. Tigris urbi drcumfuruUtur. 
Plin. 

Rem. 2. Some verbs of repelling and taking away (most of which are 
compoundis of o^, dcy or er), are sometimes followed by the dative, though 
more commonly by the ablative ; as, aMgOy abrdgOy abscindoy aufiroy aWi' 
mOy arceOy defendoy demOy dtrdgo, detrimoy eripiOy eruOy exetttio, eximoy ex- 
torgueoy extrdhoy exttOy surripio. Thus, M'ec mini te eripierUy Nor shall they 
take you from me. Ovid. Solstitiwn pecSri defendUt. Virg. Hunc arU- 
bis peciSri. Id. 

Rem. 3. Some verbs of differing (comoounds of di or dis) likewise 
occur witii the dative, instead of the ablative with a preposition; as, 
difff.rOy discrtpOy discordoy dissentioy dissideoj disto ; as, ^lantum simplex 
htlarisque nep6ti discrSpety et quantum discordet parens avaro. Hor. So 
likewise misceo ; as, Mista modesties graxHtas. Uic. 

Rem. 4. Many verbs compounded with prepositions, instead of the 
dative, either constantly or occasionally take the case of the preposition, 
which is sometimes repeated. Sometimes, also, one of similar significa- 
tion is used ; as. Ad primam vocem timldas advertUis aures. Ovid. 
Jfemo eum anteee^sit. Nep. InfirmU omnia in ignem. CaBs. Silex iV 
eumbibat ad amnem. Virg. Conferte kanc pacem cum illo bello. Cic. 

Rem. 5. Some neuter verbs compounded with prepositions, either take 
the dative, or, acquiring an active signification, are followed by the accu- 
■ative ; as, HdvetU rdiquos Gallos virtute prtBUdunty The Helvetii surpass 
the other Gauls in valor. Cses. Uterque IsocrStem netdte pr(Bcurrit. Cic 
So pneeo, prastOy prcBvertOy praceUo. 

^ 225. I. Verb? compounded with satis, beni, and malh, 
are followed by the dative ; as, 

Et nataree et legYbus satisfidty He satisfied both nature and the lawn. 
Cle. Pvlehrwn est benefadre reipubltcae, It is honorable to benefit the 
■tate Sail. MaUdidt utnque. Hor. So satitdo, benedieo^ malrfddo 
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These compounds are oflen written separately ; and the datiye alwajt 
depends not on satis j benty and malt^ but on the sunple verb. 

II. Verbs in the passive voice are sometimes followed by a dative of the 

agent, chiefly in the poets ; as, J^eque c^mitur ulli, Nor b he seen by any 

f ; 2 , one. Vir^. J^uUa tudrum audita mihi neque visa sorOrum. Id. But tlie 

Effent aiter passives is usually in the ablative with a preposition. 

'7 Se§248. .•-^.; ^^^/,^..l . (T. . , ^ ^ 

III. The participle in dus is followed by a dative of the 
agent; as, 

Unda omnibus enamgamda^ The wave which must be passed over 
hj all. Hor. Adhibenda est nobis diligeniia^ We must use diligence. 
Cic. Vestigia summOrum hominwa sibi tuenda esse dicit. Id. DoUndum 
est tibi ipsi. Id. Faciendum mihi putdvij ut respondfrem. Id. 

Remark 1. The dative is sometimes wanting when the agent is in- 
definite ; as, Orandum est, ut sit mens sana in corpdre sano. Juv. Hit 
vincendum out moriendumf miUtes, est. Li v. In such examples, It&t, vo- 
his, nobis, ItomiulbuSf &c., may be supplied. 

Rem. 2. The participle in dus sometimes, though rarely, has, instead 
of the dative, an ablative with a or ab; as, Deus est venerandus a nobis. 
Cic. 

IV. Verbs signifying motion or tendency are followed by an 
accusative with ad or in ; as, 

Ad templum Pallddis ibant. Virg. Ad prsetdrem homXnem traxit. Cie. 
Vergit ad septemtriones. Cses. In conspectum venire. Nep. 

So curro, duco, fero,festino,fugio, incliTio, lego, pergo,porto, pradpUo^ 
propiro, tendOf tollo, vado, verto. 

bo likewise verbs of calling, exciting, &c. ; as, Eurum ad se vocai. 
Virg. Provoc^se ad pugnam. Cic. So anim^, kortor, indlto, invUo, ^ 
eesso, stimfjUoj susfAto ; to which may be added aitineo, conformo, pertmeo^ 
and specto. 

But the dative is sometimes used afler these verbs ; as. Clamor it ecdo, 
Virg. Dum, tibi litir<B mem veniant. Ck. Afler venio both constructions 
are used at the same time ; as, Venit mihi in mentem. Cic. Venit mihi 
in susplcidnem. Nep. Eum venisse Germanis in amicitiam cognovtrat 
Caas. Propinquo (to approach) takes the dative only. 

<^ 226. Est is followed by a dative denoting a posses- 
sor; — ^the thing possessed being the subject of the verb. 

Est thus used may generally be translated by the verb to have with the 
dative as its subject ; as, Est mihi domi pater , I have a father at home. 
Virg. Sunt nobis rrUtia pomxt., We have mellow apples. Id. Gratid nobis 
opus est tud, "We have need of your favor. Cic. Innocentice plus periciUi 
qudm hondris est. Sail, ^n nescis longas regibus esse manus? Ovid. Tte 
first and second persons of sum are not thus construed. 

Remark. The dative is used with a similar signification afler yore, sup- 
plto, desum, and dejit ; as. Pauper enim nan est, cui rerum suppitit usus 
Hot. Si mihi cauda foret, cercopithecvs eram. Mart. Defiat ars vobia 
Ovid. J^on defire Arsacldis virtiltem. Tac. Lac mihi rum defiZ, Virg. 

<^ 227. Sum, and several other verbs, are followed by 
two datives, one of which denotes the object to which 
the other the end for whichy any thing is, or is done ; as 
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Milij nuuMmm est curs. It is a very gpreat care to me. Cie. Spero nobia 
Aojtc cimjunctidnem Toluptiti fore, I hope that this union will brin^ pleasure 
to us. Id. Matri pueUam dono dedit. Ter. F&.bio laudi d4thim est. Cie. 
Vitio id tibi vertunt. Plaut. Id tibi hondri habetur. Cie. Maturdmt col- 
lege venire auxilio. Lir. 

Remark 1. The verbs after which two datives occur, are muniyfore^ 
fjo^ do, ducOf habeOj relinquo, iribuOf verto ; also curro, eo^ mittOfproJieiscor, 
veTiio, appdnOf assignOy cedo^ eompdro, pateo, suppedJUo^ and perhaps soma 
others. 

Rem. 2. The dative of the end is often used after these verbs, without 
the dative of the object ; as, £zemplo egt formica, The ant is (serves) for 
an example. Hor. Msentium bona divisui ^vf re. Liv. ReliptU pignor* 
putanana. Plaut. ^ 

Rem. 3. The verb sunif with a dative of the end, may be variously 
rendered; as by the words brings, affords, serves, &c. The Bi^n for 
is often omitted with this dative, especially after sum ; instead of it, as, 
or some other particle, mav at times be used ; as, Ignavia erit tibi wag^ 
no dedecdri. Cowardice will bring great disgrace to you. Cie. Hcee res 
est argumento ; This thing is an argument, or serves as an argument. Id. 
Universes cure kabuit. Suet. Una res erat magno usui, .... was of ffreat 
use. Lucil. Quod tibi magnopHre cordi est, mihi vehementer dispucet; 
What is a great pleasure, an object of peculiar interest to you, &c. Id. 

Sometimes the words fit, abU, ready, &c., must be supplied, especially 
before a gerund or a gerundive ; as, dhm solvendo dvitdtes non essent, .... 
not able to pay. Cie. DitHtes, qui oniri ferendo essent. Liv. Quie re- 
•tinguendo igmfbrent, Liv. Radix ^us est vesoendo. Plin. 

Rem. 4. Instead of the dative of the end, a nominative is sometimef 
used ; as, ^mor est ezitium pecOri ( Virg.) ; or an accusative, with or with- 
out a preposition ; as, Se Acnilli comitem esse datum dicit aa helium. Cie. 
8e Remis in clientelam diedbant. Cass. 

Rem. 5. The dative of the object after sum, often seems rather to 
depend upon the dative of the end, than u]>on the verb ; as in the exam- 
ple Ego omnibus meis ezitio fuiro (Cie), in which omnibus mas has the 
same relation to exitio that pecdri has to exitium in the above example 
firom Virgil. For the use of the dative after a noun, see § 211, Rem. 5. 

Note 1. The dative is sometimes used after the infinitive, instead of 
the accusative, when a dative precedes, and the subject of the infinitive 
is omitted ; as, Vobis necesse est forftbus esse viris. Liv. See § § 205, 
Rem. 6, and 239, Rem. I. 

Note 2. In such expressions as Est mihi nomen Alexandro, Cut cog- 
fiUhnen IHlIo addUur, ihe proper name is put in the dative in apposition 
with that which precedes, instead oP taking the case of nomen or cogna 
•MM. See § 204, Rem. 8. 
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^ 228. Some particles are followed by the dative of the 
end or object ; as, 

1. Some adverbs derived from adjectives ; as, Pnwtm^ eastris. Very 
near to the camp. Css. Congruenter luUilrm, Agreeably to nature. Cie, 
PropiiiB stabQlis amunia tenirent. Virg. ViUsfue homlnum amicd vivire. 
Id. Bene mihi, bene vobis. Plaut. So obviam; as, Mihi o6viam ^ewUti 
Cie. 
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2. Certain prepositions, especially in comic writers ; as, Miki clam ut^ 
It is unknown to me. Plant. Contra nobis. Id. But in such instances, 
they are rather used like adjectives. 

3. Certain interjections ; as, Hei miki / Ah me ! Virff. Va miki ! Wo 
IS me ! Ter. Vm victis ! Liv. Va te ! also occurs in Plautus. 

NoTK. The dative of the substantive pronouns seems sometimes re- 
dundant, or to affect the meaning but little *, as, Fur mihi es, .... in my 
opinion. Plant, ^n iUe mihi libera cui mtdier impirat 7 Cic. TongUntm 
mihi eduxit. Id. Ubi nunc nobis deus Hie magister? Virg. Ecce tibi 
SebOsus! Cic. Hem tibi talentum argenti PhUij^eum est. I^aut. SiH is 
sometimes subjoined to suus ; as, Suo sibi ^^oiiio Mmcjug€ilo, PUut. Sibi 
ftuo tempdre. Cic. tf» 

'/t\\^ ^ r^' f"- *>(a.ff\( t> ^fti. *fT' 6^.-9 »'- Crf^A < V€' ■*^.*'^* 

/;:;.C JF. f<A ^/.^.^n..? ACGtrSATIVE^ ^ -fri^^ht^y - 

ACCUSATIVE AFTER VERBS.. 

^220. The object of an active verb is put in the 
accusative; as, 

Legdtos mittuntf They send ambassadors. Cass. Animus motet cormtSf 
The mind moves the body. Cic. Da vetdam Aanc, Grant this favor. Ter. 
JSaim imitdti suntf They imitated him. Cic. 

Remark 1. An active verb, with the accusative, often takes 
a genitive, dative, or ablative, to express some additional rela- 
tion ; as, 

Te eonmneo amentis, I convict you of madness. CSc. Da locum meU- 
orlbus, Give place to your betters. Ter. Solvit se Teucria luctu, Trojr 
frees herself from grief. Virg. See those cases respectively. 

Rkm. 2. Such is the difference qf idiom between the Latin and English 
languages, that many verbs which are considered active in one, are used 
as neuter in the other. Hence, in translating active Latin verbs, a prepo- 
sition must oflen be supplied in English; as, Ut me caverety That he 
should beware of me. Cfic. On the other hand, many verbs, which in 
Latin are neuter, and do not take an accusative, are rendered into English 
by active verbs. 

Rem. 3. The verb is sometimes omitted : — 

1. To avoid its repetition ; as, Eventum sendtus, quern (sc. dare) mde^ 
IfUuT, dabit. Liv. 

2. Dico, and verbs of similar meaning, are often omitted ; as, Quid 
multa 7 quid 7 JVe muUa, so. dicam. Quid (sc. de eo dicam) quod solus 
sociOrum in discnmen vocdtur 7 Cic. 

Rem. 4. The accusative is often omitted : — 
1. When it is a reflexive pronoun ; as, Kox vrcBevpHtat^ sc. se, Viig. 
Turn prora avcrtit. Id. Eo lav&tum, sc. me. Hor. The reflexives are 
usually wanting after certain verbs ; as, aboleo, abstineo, augeOy ceUro^ 
continue f decllno, decdquo^Jlecto, deflecto, inclino, lavOf laxo, moveOj muto^ 
pracipUOf remittor ruo, turbo, verto, devertn, reverto ; and more rarely after 
moveo, convertOf and many others. 
9, When it m sometMng indefinite, or easUy supplied; a8« Ego, ad 
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puts scnham, Jiescioy sc. Utiras. Cic. De quo et teeum eg% diUgemter, eC 
seripsi adtt. Id. BeiU fecit SiUus. Id. 

Rem. 5. An infinitive , or one or more clauses may supply 
the place of the accusative ; as, 

Da mUu failure. Hor. Reddes duUe loqui, reddes ridere decifrum. Id. 
Cupio me esse clementem. Cic. AiheTuenses sttUuerurU ut naves consccn- 
d^rent. Id. Vereor ne a doctis reprehendar. Id. Sometimes both con- 
■tmqtions are united ; as. Di iram fniserantur in&nem ambdruniy et tantoi 
mortaUbus esse labdres. Virg. 

In such constructions, the subject of the clause is sometimes put in the 
accusative as the object of the verb \ as, J^dsti Marcellum, qudm tardus sU^ 
for J^dsti quikm tardus sit Marcellus. Cic. Ilium, ut vivaty optant. Ter. 
Rem frumentariam, ut satis commSdd supportari possety timtre dicebant, 

CSBS. 

Rem. 6. The impersonal verbs miseret, posnltet, pttdetf 
tcBdet, and piget, likewise miserescit, miseretur, and pertasum 
est, are followed by an accusative of the person exercising the 
feeling; as, 

Edrum nos misiret. We pity them. Cic. See § 215, (1.) Veritum est 
also occurs with such an accusative ', Quos non est veritum. Cic. 

Rem. ?• JuvcU, delectat, fallit, fugit, and praterit, also, • 
are followed by an accusative of the person ; as, 

Te kU&ri avSlmo esse vaUU me juvaty That you are in good spirits delights 
me. Cic. Fugit me ad te scribire. Cic. lUud altirum qudm sit diguAUf 
ntm te fugity nee verd CfBtAremfefeUit. Id. 

For meay tua, sua, nostra, vestra, after refert and interest, see § 219, 
Rem. 1. 

For the accusative by attraction, instead of the nominative, see § 206, 
(6,) (*.) 

^ 230* Verbs signifying to name or call, to choose, render 
or constitute, to esteem or reckon, are followed by two accusa- 
tives denoting the same person or thing ; as, 

Urbem ex AntiJichi patris nomine Antiochiam vocdvit. He called the city 
Antioch, &c. Just. Me con&dXemJecistis. Cic. Siilpicium accusatorem 
auum numerdJbaty non competitdrem. Id. Ciim vos testes haheam. Nep. 

For the verbs included in this rule, see § 210, Rem. 3, (3.) 

Remark 1. After verbs signifying to esteem or reckon, one of the ac- 
cusatives is oflen the subject, and the other the predicate, of esse express- 
ed or understood ; as, JVe me existimdris ad maneiulum esse propensiurcm. 
Cic. Eum avarum possUkmus esdstimdre. Id. Mercurium omnium inven- 
tdrem artium ferunt ; hunc vidrum atque itinirum ducem arbitrantur. 
Cob. 

Rem. 2. Many other verbs, besides their proper accusative, take « 
second, denoting a purpose, time, character, &c. ; as, 'Ddem se imperatorem 
* prMdt, He showed hmiself such a commander. Nep. Qjuare ejus fvgm 
comltem me adjungfrem. Cic. Hvmlnum opinio socium me ascnbit tuts 
laudlbus. Id. Prttsta te eum ^i mUii es rxtgnltus. Cic. FUiam tuam 
mihi uxdrem posco. Flaut. Petit hanc Satumia munus. Ovid. Such con- 
■troetioni may often be referred to apposition, or to an ellipsis of esss 
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^231« Verbs of askins, demanding, and teaching, 
and ceh (to conceal), are foUowed by two accusatives, one 
of a person, the other of a thing; as, 

Rogo te nummos, I ask jou for money. Mart. Poaee deos Teniam, 
Ask TaTor of the gods. Virff. Quum Ugent quis muslcam doeuirit £pa- 
minondam^ When thej shall read who taught Epaminondas mu^c. l^p. 
JhUigdtius iter omnes celat, Antigonus conceals his route from all. Id. 

Remark 1. This rule includes the verbs of asking and demanding, 
JlagUo, efflagitOf obsecro, oroj exOro, percaniar, posco, reposeo^ votffiS, 
preeoTf deprlcor^ rogo, and inierrdgo; of teaching, doeeo. edoceo, amJocM^ 
and erudio, which last has two accusatiTes onljr in toe poets. OtN^ 
occurs once with two accusatives ; Arma 7W6ttmttifm ektgire digna latw. 
Mart 

Rem. 2. Instead of the accusative of a person, verbs of asking and 
demanding often take the ablative with ab or ez; as, Mm debebam abs te 
has litiras poscire, Cic. Vemam oremus ab ipso. Virg. Istud voUbam 
ez te percontdrL Flaut. 

Rem. 3. Instead of the accusative of a thing, the ablative with de is 
also used after many of the above verbs ; as, Sic ego te eisdem de rebus 
interrdgem. Cic. De itindre hosHum senOtum eddcet. Sail. Bassus master 
me de noc libro cel&vit. Cic. Sometimes also a dependent clause. 

Rem. 4. Some verbs of asking, demanding, and teaching, are not fol- 
lowed by two accusatives ; as, exigo, peto, ^tuero, settoTy sdscUoTj winch 
take an ablative of the person with a preposition ; imbuOf instituo, instnto, 
&c., which are sometimes used with the ablative of the thing, genendly 
without a preposition, and are sometimes otherwise construed. 

Rem. 5. Many other active verbs with the accusative of a 
person, sometimes take an accusative of nihil ^ of the neuter 
pronouns Aoc, id, quid, &c., or of adjectives of quantity ; as, 

Fabius ea me monuit, Fabius reminded me of those thin^. Cic. Mm 
quo me aliquid juvdre posses. Id. Pauca pro tempdre mtUtes hortdtus. 
Ball. Id aajUta me. Ter. Mc te id consiUo. Cic. Ccm^/o*and moneo 
are also found with a noun denoting the thing in the accusative ; as, Com^ 
siUam hanc rem amlcos. Plaut. Eam rem nos locus admonuit. Sail. 

A preposition may often be understood before the above neuter accu- 
satives. See § 235, Rem. 5. 

By a similar construction, genus is sometimes used in the accusative, 
instead of the genitive ; as, £is me orationes, avt aliquid id genus «crj- 
blre. Cic. JfuUas hoc genus vigiUas vigildnmt. Gell. So Omnes muU&- 
bre secus. Suet. 

^ 232. (1.) Some neuter verbs are followed by an accu- 
sative of kindred signification to their own ; as, 

Vitam ffivire, To live a life. Plaut. Fwr€re furOrem. Virg. Istam pug 
nam pugnabo. Plaut. Pugndre nrceUa. Hor. Lusum insoleniem ludire. 
Id. Si non servitntem serviat. Plaut. Queror haudfatSUes questus. Stat 
Jurdvi verissimum jusjurandum. Cic. Igndtas jubet ire yias. Val. Flacc, 
Ut suum gaudium gauderemus. CcbI. ad Cic. Profidsd magmim iter. 
Cic. 

(2.) Verbs commonly neuter are sometimes used in an active 
flense^ and are therefwe followed by an accusative. Neuter verbs 
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are also sometimes followed by an accusative, depending on a 
preposition understood. The following are examples of both 
constructions : — 

With oleo axid sapiOfOnd theiV compounds, redoleOf resipio ; — Olet un- 

Suenta, He smeJls of perfumes. Ter. OriUi&nes redolentes antiquitatem. 
!ic. Mella herbam earn saniunt, The honey tastes of that herb. Flin. 
Uva pioem resipiens. Id. So SUio honures. Cic. JVec vox homiDem 
sonat. Virg. Huddre mella. Id. Morientem nomine clamtU. Id. Q;aiM 
pauperiem crepat? Hor. Omnes una manet twx. Id. Ingrati animi 
crimen korreo. Cic. Ego meas queror fortanas. Plaut. PastOretn. saltd- 
ret uU Cyclopa, rogahat, Hor. So the passive ; JVunc agrestem Cyclopa 
movitVT. id. Jium id lacr^mat virgo ? Does the maid weep on that ac- 
count ? Ter. Quicquid d!mrawt reges, plectuntur Achwi. Hor. J^ec tu id 
indigndri posses. Liv. Quod dnbltas ne feciris. Piin. Nihil lahoro. Cic. 
Cin^don ardthat Alexin. Virg. Stygias juravimtts undas. Ovid. JN'Vzvi- 
gal squor. Virg. Currimus squor. Id. Pascuntur sylvas. id. MuUa 
alia peecat. ~Cic. Ezsequias ite frequenter. Ovid. Devenere locos. Virg. 

Accusatives are found in like manner ailer amMdo, calieoj doleo, equito^ 
gaudeOf gemo^ lalfiOj latro, nolo, palleo, pereOfdepereo, procedo, siJbllOy treino, 
trepldoy vado, venio, &c. 

In the above and similar examples, the prepositions oby propter y per, ad^ 
&c., may often be supplied. This construction of neuter verbs is most 
common with the neuter accusatives id, quid, tUiquid, quicquid, mluL,idem^ 
Uludj tantum, quantum, multa, pauca, alia, cetlra, and omnia. 

^ 233. Many verbs are followed by an accusative depend- 
ing upon a preposition with which they are compounded. 

(1.^ Active verbs compounded with trans have two accusatives, one de- 
pending upon the verb, the other upon the preposition ; as, Ovmem equu 
tdtum pontem transducity He leads all the cavalry over the bridge. C»s. 
Hellespontum copias trajecit. Nep. 

So Pontus scopiilos superjdcit undam. Virg So, also, adverto and 
md^tco with anlmum; as, Id animum advertit. Ca^s. Id quod anTmum 
induxirat paulisper non tenuii. Cic. So, also, injicio in Flautus — Ego te 
inanum injidam. 

(2.) Some other active verbs take an accusative in the passive voice 
depending upon tiieir prepositions ; as, Magleas accingier artes. To be 
prepared Tor magic arts. Virg. Classis dreumveiiUur arcem. Liv. Vec- 
tem eireumjectus fuisset. Cic. Locum pr<etervectus sum. Cic. 

But ai\er most active verbs compounded with prepositions which take 
an accusative, the preposition is repeated ; as, Ctesar se ad nemlnem adr 
junxit (Cic.) ; or a dative is used ; as, Hie dies me valdt Crasso adjunxit. 
Id. See § 2a4. 

(3.) Many^ neuter verbs take an accusative when compounded with pre- 
positions which govern an accusative, but these sometimes become active; 
as, Gentes qua mare illud adjdcent. The nations which border upon that 
sea. Nep. Obemiitdre Agmen. Curt. Jnc€duntma'stos Iocob. Tac. TVan- 
tihd flammas. Ovid, ^tccedire tecta. Cic. Laiddrum diibus, qui co^niti- 
Onem intervenirant. Tac. Jldlre provinciam. Suet. Caveat ne proelium 
ineat. Cic. Naves pardtas invtnvt. Cies. Ingr&di iter pedlhus. Cic 
Epicari horti quos modd prtEteribdmus. id. Leones svJbiire jugum. Virg 
Fama allabUur aures. Id. AUAquor te. id. 

18 
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Remark 1. Some neater verbs compomided with prepositions whicH 
Cake an ablative after them, are at times followed bj an accusative ; as 
Nemlnem eanvini, I met with no one. Cic. Qui societatem coiiris. Id. 
dversdri honOres. Ovid. Evadztgue celer ripam. Virg. Exeedtre num^ 
rum. Tac. Exire Umen. Ter. Tibnr frafiuuiU aqua. Hor. 

Rem. 2. The preposition is often repeated after the verb, or a diffinrent 
one is nsed; as, In Galliam inv&sUAnlomus. Cic. Ad me adire mMsdam 
wumlni. Id. Nb in senfltum aeeedirem. Cic. Regina ad templum uf 
cessU, Virg. Juxta geniturem astat iMvitua. Id. 

Note. Some verbal nouns and verbal adjectives in hundus are follow- 
ed bj an accusative like the verbs from^hich thej are derived ; as, QhU 



tibi hue receptio adte est meum virum? Wherefore do jcm receive m^ 
band hither to you ? Plant. Quid tibi banc aditio est ? Id. VitaAunduM 
castra. Liv. 

^ 234. I. When the active voice takes an accusative both 
of a person and thing, the passive retains the latter ; as, 

Rogdtus est sententiam, He was asked his opinion. Liv. InterrogfOMM 
causam. Tac. Seggtes alimentiL^t^^ detUta dives posedt&tur humus, Ovid. 
Motus doceri gaudet lonicos matHra virgo. Hor. Omnes belli artes edoetus, 
Liv. Jiosne hoc cddtos tarn diu f Ter. Multa in extis monemur. Cic. 

Note. As the object of the active voice becomes the subject of the 
passive, the passive is not followed by an accusative of the object. 

In other respects, the government of the active and passive voices is, in 
general, the same. 

Remark 1. Induo and exuo, though they do not take two accusatives in 
the active voice, are sometimes followed by an accusative of the thing in 
the passive ; as, InduUur atras vestes. She puts on sable garments. Ovid. 
Thorftca indntus. Virg. ExUta est Roma senectam. Mart. So eingo, 
which occurs once in the active voice with two accusatives ; as, irmRle 
ferrum dngUur. Virg. See § 231, Rem. 1. 

Rem. 2. The future passive participle in the neuter gender with est, is 
sometimes, though rarely, followed by an accusative ; as, Multa nans 
rebus quum sit agendum. Lucr. 

II. An adjective, verb, and participle, are sometimes followed 
by an accusative denoting the pari to which their signification 
relates ; as, 

Nudus membra, Bare as to his limbs. Virg. Os humerosmcs deosimilis. 
Id. Mieat auribus et tremit artus. Id. Cetera parce puer hello. Id. Sib' 
Ua coUa tum^niem. Id. ExpUri mentem nequit. Id. PicH scuta LdtbicL 
Id. Fractus membra. Hor. Maximum partem laete vimmt. Caes. 

This construction, which is probably of Greek oxigin, is usually called 
Synecdoche. It is chiefly used by the poets : the accusative seems to de- 
pend on a preposition understood. 

III. Some neuter verbs which are followed by an accusa- 
tive, are used in the passive voice, the accusative becoming the 
subject, according to the general rule of active verbs ; as, 

Tertia vivHtur astas. Ovid. Bdlum militabttur. Hor. Dormiiur hiems. 
Mart. Multa peceantur. C'lc. Mltur Gnossius Minos. Sen. JfeabomtO* 
bus eircumsisteretur. Csbs. Hostes incOdi posse. Sail. Campus oi^idir 
c^. Ovid. Plures insuntur gratia. Cic. 
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ACCUSATIVE AFTER PREPOSITIONS. 

^ 235. (] .) Twenty-six prepositions are followed by 
the accusative. 

These are ad^ adversiis or adversiim, ante, apud, circa or 
drcum, circUery cis or extra, contra, erga, extra, infra, inter^ 
intra, juxta, ob, penes, per, ponh, post, pr<Bter, prope, propter , 
secundum, supra, trans, ultra; as, 

Ad templum, To the temple. Vlrg. Mversus hostes, Agamst the enemy. 
Liv. Cis Rhenum, This side the Rhine. Cses. Intra muros. Cic. Penes 
reges. Just. Propter aqiUE rivum. Virg. Inter agendum. Id. Ante do^ 
tnandum. Id. 

Remark 1. Cis is ^nerallj used with names of places ; citra also 
with other words; as, Cts Taurum, Cic. CisPadvm. Liv. dtra Veliam. 
Cic. Tela hostium citra. Tac. 

Rem. 2. Inter, signifying between, applies to two accusatives jointly, 
and sometimes to a plural accusative alone ; as, Inter me et ScipiOnem. 
Cie. Inter natos et parentes. Id. Inter nos. Id. 

(2.) In and sub, denoting tendency, are followed by the accu- 
Bative ; denoting situation, they are followed by the ablative ; as, 

Via ducit in urbem, T^e way conducts into the city. Virg. Jfoster in 
te OTnor. Cic. Exerdltus sub juffum missus est, The army was sent under 
Che voke. Csbs. Magna mei suS terras ibit imdgo. Virg. Medid in urbe. 
In the midst of the city. Ovid. In his fuit Ariovistus. Gees. Bella sub 
Ridcis mosnibus gerire, To wage war under the Trojan walls. Ovid. 
Sub nocte silenU. Virg. 

The most common significations of in, with the accusative, are, into, 
Unoards, untU, for^ against, — with the ablative, in, upon, among. In some 
instances, in and suh, denoting tendency, are followed by the ablative, and, 
denoting situation, by the accusative ; as. In conspectu meo audet venire. 
Vhmd. JratiOnes qu4B m amicitiam popfUi Romdni, ditionem^iM essent. Id. 
Sub jugo dictator hostes misit. Liv. Hostes sub montem consedisse. Cses. 

In and sub, in different significations, denoting neither tendency nor 
situation, are followed sometimes by the accusative, and sometimes by 
the ablative ; as, Amor crescit in horas. Ovid. HostUem in modum. Cic. 
Qitod in bono servo did posset. Id. Sub ed conditidne. Ter. Sub poenft. 
mortis. Suet. 

In expressions relating to time, sub, denoting at or in, usually takes the 
ablative ; denoting near, about, either the accusative or ablative ; as, <S^ 
tempore. At tiie time. Lucan. Sub lucem (Virg.), Sub luce (Liv.), 
About daybreak. 

(3.) Super 18 commonly followed by the accusative; but when 
it signifies either on or concerning, it takes the ablative ; as, 

Super labentem culmfna tecti, Gliding over the top of the house. Virg. 
Super tengro prostemit gramine corpus, He stretches his body on the ten- 
der ^rass. Id. MuUa super PriSlmo rogltans super Hectdre multa, .... con- 
eenung Priam, ^Eu:. Id. The compound desHper is found with the 
accusative, and insHper with the accusative and ablative. 

(4.) Subter generally takes the accusative, but sometimes 
the ablative ; as, 
Subter terras, Under the earth. Liv. SuJbUr densd \MX>ajS&xA. N vi^. 
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(5.) Ciam is followed either by the accusative or ablative ; 
as. 

Clam Yos, Without your knonrledge. Cio. Clam patre. Ter.^ Clam 
also occurs with a genitive — Clam patris (Ter.) ; and even with a dative 
— Mihi clam ett. Plaut. 

Rkm. 3. The adverbs versus and us^ are Mmetimea used with an 
accusative, which depends on a preposition understood ; as, Bnmdnsiiim 
versus. Cic. Teniiinos us^e LUfyte. Just. Usque Ennam prqfuU. Cic. 
Versus is always placed ailer the accusative. 

Rem. 4. Prepositions are often used without a noun depending upon 
them, but such noun may usually be supplied by the mind ; as, MuUis 
post annis, i. e. post id tempus. Cic Circum Concorduiy sc. tedem. 
Sail. 

Rem. 5. The accusative, in manj constructions, m supposed to depend 
on a preposition understood. The preposition cannot, however, always 
be properly expressed, in such instances ; nor is it easy, in every case, to 
say what preposition should be supplied. For the accusative without a 
preposition alter neuter verbs, see § 232. For the case of synecdoche, see 
|[^2«M, II. The following examples may here be added : — Homo id (BtdUs, 
Cic. Quid tibi (Btdtis videor ? Plaut. Profectus est id temp&ris. Cic 
lUud horm. Suet. Deventre locos. Virg. Propior montem. Sail. Prmir- 
\iiit Pompeium sedebam, Cic. ^ te bis terve summum lUiras aceSpi. Id. 
Idne estis auctOres mihi ? Ter. Vix equldem ausim affirmdre quod quidam 
ouctores sunt, Liv. In most of these, dd may be understood. 
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^ 236. Nouns denoting duration of time, or extent of 
space, are put, after other nouns and verbs, in the accusa- 
tive, and sometimes after verbs in the ablative ; as, 

Vixi annos triginta, I have lived thirty years. DeerevBrunt iiUercth 
larium quinque et quadraginta dies longum^ They decreed an intercalary 
month forty>five days long. Cic. Annos natus viginti septem. Twenty- 
seven years old. Id. Dies totos de virtute dissirunt. Id. Duces qui wm 
eum Sertorio omnes annos fulraiit. Coes. Biduum iModiUa fui, O^. 
Te jam annum audientem Cratippum. Id. Duos fossas quindiam pedes 
lotas perduxUf He extended two ditches fifteen feet broad. Coes. Ciim 
abessem ah Amano iter umus diei. Cic. Tres pateat cedi spatium non 
ampllus ulnas. Virg. A porta stadia centum et viginti processHmus, Cic 
Vixit annis vimnti novem, imperdvit triennio. Suet. ^scnlapU tempbtm 
quinque milllbus passuum distans. Liv. Ventidius bidvi spatio abesi 
ah eo. Cic. 

Remark 1. Nouns denoting time or space, used to limit other nouns, 
are often put in the genitive or ablative. See § 211, Rem. 6. 

Rem. 2. A term of time notjret completed, may be expressed by an 
ordinal number ; as, Kos vicesimum jam diem pattmur kebescire adem 
horum auctoritdtis. Cic. Punico beUo duodecimum annum Italia urebOr 
tur. Liv. 

Rem. 3. The accusative or ablative of space is sometimes omitted 
while a genitive depending on it remains ; as, Castra qua abirani bidui 
0C. spaiium or spaiio, Cie. 
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Rkm. 4. To denote a place by its distance from another, the ablatire is 
eommonly used ; as, Millibus passuurn sez a Ciesdris castris consedU, Cies. 

For abhinCy with the accusative, see § 253, Rem. 2. For the ablative 
denoting difference of time or space, see 9 256, Rem. 16. 

Rem. 5. A preposition is sometimes expressed before an accusative of 
time or space, but it ^nerally modifies the meaning ; as, Q^em per decern 
Annos aai{iittt9,....durmg ten years. Cic. Qiub inter decern annos factm 
mnU. Id. Suleum in quatuor pedes longum cumfeciris, Colum. 

ACCUSATIVE OF PLACE. 

^ 237. After verbs expressing or implying motion, the 
name of the town in which the motion ends is put in the 
accusative without a preposition ; as, 

Regidus Carthaglnem rediil, Regulus returned to Carthage. Cic. 
Capuam fieetii iter, He turns his course to Capua. Liv. CatpummM 
Romam jtrofieistfUur. Sail. Romam erat nuncidtum. Cic. Messftnam 
Utirasdedit, Id. 

Remark I. The accusative, in like manner, is used afler iter with 
tuMj habeo. &c. ; as. Iter est miki Lanuvium. Cic. desdrem iter habere 
Capuam. id. 

Rem. 2. The preposition to be supplied is tn, denoting into^ which in 
sometimes ezpressea ; as. In EphSsum abii. Plant, ^d, when expressed 
before the name of a town, denotes not intOj but to or near ; as, tiesar ad 
GeJi&vwai perdnU, Cses. Cutn c^o ad Heracl6am acce^f^rem. Cic. 

Rem. 3. Instead of the accusative, a dative is sometimes, though rare- 
ly, used ; as, Carthagini Tomcios mittam. Hor. 

Rem. 4. Domus in both numbers, and rus in the singular, 
are put in the accusative, like names of towns ; as, 

Tte domum, Go home. Virg. Galli domos abiirant. Liv. Rvs ibo. Ter. 

When domufi is limited b^ a genitive, or a possessive adjective pronoun, 
it sometimes takes a preposition : with other adjectives, the preposition is 
generally expressed ; ajD, Jf^on introeo in nostram domum. Plant. Venisse 
in domum Leccie. Cic. Ad eam domum profecH sunt. Id. In domes 
■upSras scandere cura fait. Ovid. 

Uomus is soinotimes used in the accusative afler a verbal noun ; as, 
Domum reditionis spe suJblatA. Ctes. iSo, Keditu&t ivoi^iam. Cic. 

Rem. 5. Before all other names of places in which the motion ends, 
except those of towns, and domus and ruSy the preposition is commonly 
used; as. Ex AsiA transis in EurOpam. Curt. 7e in Epirum venisse 
gaudeo. Cic. But it is sometimes omitted ; as, hide Sardiniam cum 
djosse venit. Cic. Italiam Lavindque venit litdra. Virg. Kavig&rt 
£gyptum pergit. Liv. RapHdum venUmus Oaxen. Virg. The names of 
nations are used in the same manner ; as, Jiocte ad Nervios pervenerunt. 
CsBfl. Kos iblmus Afros. Virg. So insQlas rubri maris navigaiU. Plin. 

ACCUSATIVE AFTER ADVERBS AND INTERJEC- 
TIONS. 
^ 238* 1. The adverbs pridie nndpostridie are often followed 
by the aceusative ; as, Pridie eum diem, The day before that day. Cic 
Yridie Uus. Id. PostridU ludos. Id. Postridi§ CaUndas. Liv 
18* 
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The ftccusative, m suck examples, depends on arite or post ui^eratood 
For tlie genitive afler pridie and postridie, see § 212, Rcm. 4, Note 6. 
The adverb lent is sometimes followed by the accusative in forms of 

drinking health ; as, Prirplno^ bend vos, berte nos, betid te, bend me, bend 

nostram Stephanium. Plant. Bend Mess&lam. Tibull. 

2. The interjections en, ecce, O, heu, and pro, are sometimes 
followed by the accusative ; as, 

En quatuor aras / ecce duos tibi Dapkni / Behold four altars ! lo, two 
for thee, Daphnis ! Virg. Eccum i eccos I eceiUum I for ecce eum ! ecce cos! 
ecce iltvm / r laut. prcecldrum custodem ! Cic. Heu me ir^felicem ! Ter. 
Pro DeHim hominumque fidem ! Cic. 

So also oA, eheu, and hem ; 9A,Akmeme! Catull. Eheu me misimm t 
Ter. Hem astutias ! Id. 

The accusative is also used in exclamations without an interjection ; 
as, Misiram me ! Ter. Hominem gravem et civem egregmm! Cic. 

SUBJECT-ACCUSATIVE. 

<^ 239* The subject of the infinitive mood is put in 
the accusative ; as, 

Moleste Pompeium id ferre constahat, That Pompey took that ill, was 
evident. Cic. Eos hoc nomine appelldrifas est. Id. Miror te adme mkil 
scrib^rcj I wonder that you do not write to me. Cn. Mag. in Cic. Cam- 
pos jubet esse patentes. Virg. 

Remark 1. The subject of the infinitive is omitted when it pre- 
eedes in the genitive or dative case ; as, Est adolescentis maj&res natu 
vererif sc. eum. Cic. Doctoris intelligentis est natnrd sud duce utcntem 
sic instituire. Id. ExpSdit bonas esse vobis, sc. vos, Ter. Jirmdri VU- 
scOrum edlce maniplis. Virg. 

Rkm. 2. A substantive pronoun is also sometimes omitted before the 
infinitive, when it is the suoject of the preceding verb; as, Pollicitus sum 
susc(pturum (esse)y sc. me, I promisea (that I) would undertake. Ter. 
Sed reddi re posse negdbaJt, sc. se. Virg. 

Rem. 3. The subject of the infinitive is often omitted, when it is a 
general indefinite word for person or thing ; as. Est tdivd iracundum esse, 
nliud irdtumy sc. hominem. Cic. 

The subject-accusative, like the nominative, is often wanting. See S 209, 
Rem. 3. The subject of the infinitive may be an infinitive or a clause. 
See § 201, IV. 

For the verbs after which the subject-accusative with the infinitive is 
used, see § 272. For the accusative in the predicate after infinitives nea- 
ter and passive, see § 210. 



VOCATIVE. 

'^j 240. The vocative is used, either with or without 
an interjection, in addressing a person or thing. 

The interjections O, heu, and pro, also ah, au, ehcm, eheti, 
eho, ehodum, tja, hem, Jieus, hui, to, ohe, and vah, are oflen 
followed by the vocative ; as, 
Oformose puer i O beautiful boy \ Viitj. Ecu wgo I \\. Fro i 
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JupUer! Cio. M virgo infiUx! Virg. Heu8 Syrel Ter. Ohe UbtlUf 
Mart 

The vocative is sometimes omitted, while a genitive depending upon it 
remains; as, misinB sortis ! %ii. homines. Lucan. 

Note. The vocative forms no part of a proposition, but serves to 
designate the person to whom a proposition is addressed. 



ABLATIVE. 
ABLATIVE AFTER PREPOSITIONS. 

^ S41. Eleven prepositions are followed by the abla- 
tive. 

These are a, ab, or abs ; absque^ coram, cum, de, e or ex, 
pakun, pra, pro, sine, tenus ; as, 

Ah iUo tempOrey From that time. Liv. A seribendo, From writing. Cic. 
Cum exerditUy With the army. Sail. CerHs de causis. For certain 
reasons. Cic. Ex fugdy From flight. Id. Palam popiUo. Lay. Sine 
labOre. Cic. CapiUo tenus. Virg. 

For in, sub, super, subter, and dam, with the ablative, see $ 235, (2,) &c. 

Remark 1. Tenus is alwa;^s placed after its case. It sometimes takes 
the genitive, chiefly the genitive plural. See § 221, III. 

Rem. 2. The adverbs procvl and simid are sometimes used with an ab- 
lative, which depends on a preposition understood ; as, Prooi/ mari,wi.a; 
Far from the sea. Liv. Simul nobis habitat, sc. cum. Ovid. 

Rem. 3. Some of the above prepositions, like those which are follow- 
ed by the accusative, are occasionally used without a noun expressed ; as, 
Ciim coram sumus. Cic. Cum fratre an sine. Id. 

Rem. 4. The ablative is oflen used without a preposition, where, in 
English, a preposition must be supplied. This occurs especially in poetry. 
In some such cases, a preposition may properly be introduced in Latin ; 
in others, the idiom of that language does not permit it. 

^ 242« Many verbs compounded with a, ah, abs, de, e, ex, 
and super, are followed by an ablative depending upon the prep- 
osition ; as, 

Messe urbe, To be absent from the city. Cic. Ablre seilbus, To depart 
flrom their habitations. Tac. Ut se maledictis non abstineant. Cic. De- 
tnuiunt naves seopfUo, They push the ships from the rock. Virg. JVavi 
egressus est. Nep. Exeedire finibus. Liv. Casar pralio supersedere 
statvxt. CflBs. 

Remark 1. The preposition is often repeated, or a different one is 
used ; as, Detrahire de tud famd nunquam eo^Udvi. Cic. Ex aculis abi" 
trunt. Liv. Exire 9,patrid. Cic. Exire de vUd. Id. 

Rem. 2. These compound verbs are oflen used without a noun ; but, 
in many cases, it may be supplied by the mind ; as, Equites degressi ad 
pedes, sc. equis. Liv. Abire ad Deos, sc. vitd. Cic. 

Rem. 3. Some verbs compounded with ab, de, and ez, instead of the 
ablative, are sometimes followed by the dative. See § 224, Rem. 1 and 
S. Some compounds, also, of neater verba, occ^ix hVCcl ^^ ^juc^oanda^^ 
See § 233, Rem. 1. 
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ABLATIVE AFTER CERTAIN NOUNS, ADJECTIVES, 
AND VERBS. 

<^ 243. OpiLs and itsitSy signifying need^ are usually 
limited by the ablative ; as, 

Auctoritate tud nobis omis est^ We need your authority. Cic. Jiunc 
animis opus nunc pecUSrefirmo. Vire. JVaves, quibus proconatiU usus non 
esset; Ships, for wliich the proconsm had no occasion. Cic. JWmc viribufl 
usus, nunc manibus rapldis. Virg. 

Rkmark 1. Opus and usus are sometimes followed by the ablative of a 
perfect participle ; as, Ita facto et maturate opu^ esse, That there was 
need of so doin^ and of hastening. Li v. Usits facto est mihi. Ter. After 
opus, a noun is sometimes expressed with Uie participle ; as, Opus fitU 
Hirtio convento (Cic.) ; Opus sibi esse domino ejus invento (Liv.) ; — or a 
supine is used ; as, /to dictu opus est. Ter. 

For the genitive and accusative after opus and usus, see § 211, Rem. 11. 

Rem. 2. Opus and usuSj signifying need, are only used with the verb 
sum. Opus is sometimes the subject, and sometimes the predicate, of that 
verb ; usus the subject only. Opus is rarely followed by an ablative, ex- 
cept when it is the subject of the verb. The thing needed may, in gene- 
ral, be put either in the nominative or the ablative ; as, Dux nobis opus 
est (Cic), or Duce Twbis opus est. The former construction is most 
common with neuter adjectives and pronouns, and is always used with 
those which denote quantity, as tantumy quantum, plus, &jc. ; as, Quod 
non opus est, asse carum est. Cato apud Sen. 

For the ablative of character, quality, &c., limiting a noun, see § 211, 
Rem. 6. 

<^ 244. Dignus, indignus, contentus, pr€editus, and frc" 

tus, are followed by the ablative ; as, 

Dignus laude. Worthy of praise. Hor. Vox popUM majestate indigna, 
A speech unworthy of the dignity of the people. Csbs. Bestia eo eon' 
tenUB non quoerunt amplius. cSc. Homo scelSre pradUus. Id. Plerigut 
mgenio freti. Id. 

Remark 1. The adverb dign^, like dignus, takes the ablative after it; 
as, Peccat uter nostrum cruce digniiis. Hor. 

Rem. 2. Dl^us and indi^us are sometimes followed by the genitive; 
as, Susclpe cogitatiOnem dlgmssimam twe virtCftis. Cic. Indignus avorum. 
Virg. 

Instead of an ablative, they often take an infinitive, or a subjunctive 
clause, with qui or ut ; as, ErcU dignus amari. Virg. Dignus qui Imp£ret 
Cic. JWm sum dignus, ut figam palum in pari^tem. Plant. 

«5> 246« I. Utor, fruor, fungor^ potior, vescor, and dig- 
nor, are followed by the ablative ; as, 

His vocTbus usa est, She used these words. Virg. Fnd voluptate. To 
enjoy pleasure. Cic. Fungltur officio, He performs his duty. Id. Oppldo 
votiti sunt. Liv. Vesc^tur aur^. Virg. Me digtwr honSre. Id. Homines 
honore dignantur. Cic. 

So the compounds abetor, and rarely delUor, perfruor^ dejvngor^ and 
perfungor. 
Rkmark 1. The above veiht, exce|)ll dipMxr^VQAtftad of an aUativ* 
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sometimcB take an accusative ; as, Qtiam rem medici uhintur, Varr. In- 
gemnmfrui. Ter. Datdmes mUitart munus fungens. Nep. Gentem tUU 
quam urbem nostram -potituram piUem. Cic. Sacrfis lanros vescar. Tibull. 
Potior is, also, found with the genitive. (See § 220 j 4.) Dignar is used 
both as active and passive. 

II. L(Btor, gaudeo, glorior, jacto, nitor, sto,Jido^ confido^ 
muto, misceo, epulor, vivOy assuesco, and consto (to consist of), 
are often followed by the ablative without a preposition ; as, 

Lmtor tMid dignitate, I rejoice in your dimity. Cic. Gaude tuo bono. Id. 
Sii4 victorid ^^tdri. Css. Jtictat sn^^hcioUvando, C'lC. JWti squitate. 
Id. CensOris opinione startdum non putdvit. Id. Fidire cursu. Ovid. 
Cknrpdris iirmitate confidire. Cic. Uvam mntat strigili. Hor. Genus 
pngna quo assueverant. Liv. Q^idquid auro et argento eongtdret. Suet. 

Remark 1. Gaudeo is sometimes followed by the accusative ; as, Go- 
tlsos homines suum doldrem. Cic. See § 2^, (2.) Fido, eonfido, and 
assuescoy often take the dative. See § 223, Rem. 2, 

Rem. 2. When a preposition is expressed after the above verbs, lator 
and gaudeo usually take de ; glorior and jactOy de or in ; nitor y stOy fido 
and car^ldoy in; assueseOy in or ad;misceo, cum; and consto y ex. 

III. The ablative without a preposition is used after suniy to 
denote the situation or circumstances of the subject of the 
?erb ; as, 

Tamen magna timdre sumy Yet I am in ffreat fear. Cic. Quanta fu(rim 
dolore meministi. Id. Maximo honOre Servius TuUius erat. Liv. Ut 
meliOre simus loco, ne optandum quidem est. Cic. 

But the preposition in is often used before such ablatives, especially if 
an adjective or pronoun is not joined with them ; as, Sum in expcctatione 
omnium rerum. Cic. Etsi erdmus in magnd spe. Id. 

^246. Perfect participles denoting origin are often 
followed by the ablative of the source^ without a prepo- 
sition. 

Such are natusyprogndtusy satuSy credtusy eretusy edUuSy genitusy generd- 
tuSy ortus ; to which may be added oriundus. 

Thus, Nait ded ! O son of a goddess ! Virg. Tantdlo progndtuSy De- 
scended from Tantalus. Cic. S^Uus Kereidcy Sprung from a Nereid. Ovid. 
Credtus rege. Id. Aleanbre creti. Virg. Edlte regibus. Hor. Diis gen* 
Ue. Virff. Argotico generdtus Alem&ns. Ovid. . Ortus nullis majorllms, 
Hor. Calesti semine oriundi. Lucr. 

Remark 1. The preposition is also rarely omitted after nascor; as, Ut 
patre certo naseerire. Cic. So, Fortes creantur fortibus. Hor. 

Rem. 2. The prepositions a or ahy de, e or ex, are often expressed after 
these participles, especially in prose. 



ABLATIVE OF CAUSE, &c. 

^ S47. Nouns denoting the cause, manner, means, 
and instrument, after adjectives and verbs, are put in the 
ablative without a preposition ; as, 
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Animus ager avaritiA, A mind diseased through avarice. Sail. PaiUrt 
meivLy To be pale through fear. Ovid. Quud sevitiA tempihis non capi 

poUrat. Sail. Omnibus modis miser sum, 1 am every way miserable. Ter. 

Silentio audltus esty He was heard in silence. Cic. Lento gradu procedU. 

Val. Max. Amicos observantid, rem parsimoniA retinxut ; He retained 

his iriends by attention, his property by frugali^. Cic. Auro ostrO^ 
decOri. Virg. Vi morbi consumptus es. Cic. JEgrescU medendo. Virg. 
Trahs sauda secari, A tree cut with the axe. Ovid. CiBsus est virgis, 
He was beaten with rods. Cic. LanldbarU dentibus artus. Virg. 

Remark 1. When the cause is a voluntary agent, it is put in the ac- 
cusative with the preposition ob, propter, or per; as, JVbn est aqtmm me 
propter vos det^pi. Ter. These prepositions,^ and a or ab, de, e or ex, and 
pr<B, are also sometimes used when tlie cause is not a voluntary agent ; as, 
Ob adulterium ca^. Virg. Nee luqui pre mcsrore potuit. Cic. 

Rem. 2. After active verbs, the causeis seldom expressed by the simple 
ablative, but either by a preposition, or by the ablatives cattsd, gratid, ^., 
with a genitive; as, St hoc honoris mei causA suseepiris. Cic. With 
eausd, &c., the adjective pronoun is commonly used, for the corresponding 
substantive pronoun ; as, Te abesse meA causa, molest^ fero. Cic. Some- 
times the ablative with ductus, motus, captus, 6ic., is used ; as, Mihi benev- 
olentiA ductus tribvibat omnia. Cic. 

Rem. 3. The manner is often expressed with cvm,, especially when an 
adjective is joined with it; as, Quum videret oratOres cum severitate 
audiri. Cic. Magno cum metu dicire incipio. Id. Sometimes also with 
e at ex; as, Ex irulustrid, On purpose. Liv. Ez intcgro, Anew. Quinct 

Rem. 4. The means is often expressed b^ ^er with an accusative ; as, 
Quod per scelus adeptus est. Cic. When it is a voluntary agent, it can 
only be so expressed, or by the ablative opird with a genitive or possessive 
pronoun ; as, Per pnecdnem vendfre aliquid. Cic. OpSHi edrum effeetum 
est. Just. Non meA opfirA etf€nit. Ter. Yet persons are sometimes con- 
sidered as involuntary agents, and as such expressed by the ablative with- 
out a preposition ; as. Servos, quibus silvas pubilcas depopuldtus erat. Cic. 

Rem. 5. The instrument is rarely used with a preposition. The poets, 
however, sometimes prefix to it a or ah, and even suit, and sometimes 
other prepositions; as, Trajectus ab ense. Ovid. Exercire solum sub 
▼omere. Virg. Cum, with tne instrument, is seldom used except by infe 
rior writers ; as. Cum voce maximd condamdre. Gell. 

«5> 248. I. The voluntary agent of a verb in 
the passive voice is put in the ablative with a or ab ; as, 

(In the active voice,) Clodius me dihgit, Clodius loves me (Cic.) ; (in 
the passive,) A Clodio diligoTy I am loved by Clodius. Lauddtur ab his, 
eulpdtur ab illis. Hor. 

Reaiark 1. The general word for persons, after verbs in the passive 
voice, is often understood ; as, Probltas lauddtur, sc. ab hominlfms. Ju?. 
So after the passive of neuter verbs; as, DiscurtUur. Virg. Toto certd- 
turn est corpdre rcipii. Id. 

The agent is likewise often understood, when it is the same as the sub- 
ject of the verb, and the expression is equivalent to the active voice with 
a reflexive pronoun, or to the middle voice in Greek ; as, CUm on^nes in 
omni genire scelirum volutentur, sc. a se. Cic. 

Rebi. 2. Neuter verbs, also, are often followed by an abla* 
tive of the voluntary agent with a or ab ; as^ 
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Jf. Maredkuperiit ab Annibftle, M. MarcelluB was killed by HannibaL 
Plin. JVe mr ab hoste cadal. Ovid. 

RxM. 3. The preposition is sometimes omitted ; as, JV«c conjtige captus. 
Ovid. Cotltur linigird iuihk. Id. 

For the dative of the aftent after the passive voice, and participles in 
i{i», see §225, II. and III. 

II. The involuntary agent of an active verb in the passive voice, is put 
in the ablative without a preposition, as the cause, means, or instrument, 
as (in the active voice). Terror eonflcU omnia (Lucan.) ; — (in the passive), 
MasAmo doldre conficior. Cic. Frangi cupidit&te. Id. 

But the involuntary a^nt is sometimes considered as voluntarv, and 
takes a or ab; as, A voluptatibus desiri, Cic. A natariL datum nomXni 
Vivendi curriMum. Id. 

^ 249. I. A noun denoting that with which the 
action of a verb is performed, though not the instrument, 
is put in the ablative without a preposition. 

Remark 1. This construction is used with verbs signifying 
to fin, to furnish, to load, to array, to adorn, to enrich, and 
many others of various significations ; as, 

TerrOre impUtur MrUaj A&ica is filled with terror. Sil. Tnstruxirs 
epOlis mensas, They furnished the tables with food. Ovid. Ut ejus anX- 
mum hit opiniontbus imbuasy That you should imbue his mind with these 
sentiments. Cic. Naves onirant auro. They load tb^ ships with gold. 
Virg. CuvnfOlat aUaria donis, He heaps the altars with gifts. Id. Terra 
se gramlne vestit, The earth clothes itself with grass. Id. Molt^us omd- 
bal eomua sertis. Id. Me tanto honore honesits. Plant Equis j^JHcam 
locupletAvit. Colum. Studium tuum nulld me novd voluptate aff^cU. Cic 
Terram noz obruit umbris. Lucr. 

Rkm. 2. Several verbs, denoting to fill, instead of the ablative, some- 
times take a genitive. See. § 220, 3. 

II. A noun denoting that in accordance with which any 
thing is, or is done, is often put in the ablative without a 
preposition; as, 

J^ostro more. According to our custom. Cic. Institato suo Ceesar 
capias suas eduadt; Ceesar, according to his practice, led out his forces. 
CsBS. Idfa£tum consilio meo, Ter. Pacem fecit his conditionTbus. Nep. 

llie prepositions <2e, ex, and pro, are oflen expressed with such nouns. 

III. The ablative denoting accompaniment, is usually joined 
with cum; as, 

Vagdmur egentes cum conjugibus et lib^ris ; Needy, we wander with 
<mr wives and ehUdren. Cic. Stepe admirdri soleo cum hoc C. Laelio. 
Cic. JuUum enm his ad te Uteris misi. Id. Jngressus est cum gladio. 
Id. But cum is sometimes omitted, especially before words denoting 
military forces ; as. Ad eastra Oesdris omnibus copiis contenderunt. Cies. 
Jnds toto ezercitu profectus, Liv. 

^ 250. A noun, adjective, or verb, may be followed 

by the ablative, denoting in what respect their signification 

is taken ; as, 
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Pietdte JUius, eonnlUs parens ; In affection a son, in counBel a parent 
Cic. Reges nomine magis qtUtm imperioy Kings in name rather tnan in 

authority. Nep. OpjAdum nomine Bihrax. Cies. Jttre perituSf Skilled 

in law. Cic. Anxhts animo, Anxious in mind. Tac. Pedifnis (Bger, Lame 
in his feet Sail. Crine ruber, ni^er ore. Mart. Frowte lotus. Tac. 

Major natu. Cic. Maxlmus natu. Liv. Anitno angi, To be troubled in 

mind. Cic. Contremisco totd mente et omnibus artwus, I am agitated in 
my whole mind and in every limb. Id. Captus mente, Affected in mind, 
i. e, deprived of reason. la. Miro odilo capUur. Liv. Jngenii laiude 
floruit, Cic. PolUre nobilit&te. Tac. Jlnim6que et eorp&re torpet. Hor. 

Remark 1. To this principle may be referred the following 
rules : — 

(1.^ Adjectives of plenty or want are sometimes limited by 
the ablative ; as, 

Domus plena servis, A house full of servants. Juv. Dives agris, Rich 

in land. Hor. Feraz saciilum bonis artlbus. Plin. Jnops verbis, 

Deficient in words. Cic. Orba fratHbus, Destitute of brothers. Ovid. 
Viduum arboribus solum. Colum. 

(2.) Verbs signifying to abound, and to be destitute, are fol- 
lowed by the ablative ; as, 

Scatentem beUuis pontum, The sea abounding in monsters. Hor. Orbs 
redundat militlbus, The city is full of soldiers. Auct. ad Her. ViUa 

abuTidat poreo, htedo, agno^ galllnd, lade, caseo, meile. Cic. Virum oui 

vecuniA egeat, A man who is in want of money. Id. CarCre culpd^ 12o 
oe free from fault. Id. Mea adolescentia indXgct iUorum bond existima- 
tidne. Id. Abundal audaci^, consilio et ratione dejicltur. Id. 

To this rule belong abundo, exubUrd, redundo, scateo, affluo, drcMtnfiuo, 
diffluo, superfluo; — careo, egeo, indigeo, vaco, deficior, destiivor, &c. 

Rem. 2. The genitive is oflen used to denote in what respect, after 
adjectives and verbs ; (see § § 213 and 220 ;) sometimes, also, the accw- 
sative. See § 234, II. 

Rem. 3. The ablative denoting in respect to, or concerning, is used 
afler /acio and sum, without a preposition ; as, Quid hoc homXnefacidtis? 
What can you do with this man.^ Cic. J{escit quid faciat kuto. Plant 
Metum ceperunt quidnam aefutHrum essct. Liv. in this construction, the 
preposition de seems to be understood, and is sometimes expressed ; as, 
Quid de TullidU medfiet. Cic. 

<^251* A noun denoting that of which any thing is 
deprived, or from which it is separated, is often put in the 
ablative without a preposition. 

This construction occurs after verbs signifying to deprive, to 
free, to debar, to drive away, to remove, and others of similar 
meaning. Thus, 

JViidantur arb&res foliis, The trees are stripped of leaves. Plin. Hoc mm 
libHa metu, Free me from this fear. Ter. TVens cam philosophiam 
sequire, quiB spoUat yio« judicio, £rtraf approbatidne, orfrot senslbus.^ Cic. 
Sohnl se Teucria luctu. Virg. Te Utis sedlbus arcibit. Cic. Q. Varium 
pellire possessionlbus conatus est. Id. Quod M. CatOnem tribun&tu tit.'* 
removisses. Id. Me leves chori secemunt popcUo. Hor. 
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To tliis rule belong fraudOy nudoy orho^ privOf spdio ; — areeoj expedw, 
tnterclndo, laxo, levoy libiro, nwveOj removeoj peHo, prohibeo, &c. 

Remark 1. Most of the above verbs are more or less frequently fol- 
lowed by a, abf de, e, or ez ; as, Arcem ab incendio liberdvit. Cic. Solvire 
helluam ex catSnis. Auct. ad Her. Remdve te a suspicione. Cic. 

For arceoj &c., with the dative, see § 224, Rem. 2. 

Rem. 2. The active verbs induOj exuOf doriOy impertioj adspcrgOy insper- 
gOy interclado, circumdo, prohibeoy instead of an ablative of tne tiling with 
an accusative of the person, sometimes take an accusative of the thing, 
and a dative of the person ; as, Unam (vcstem) juvini iTiduit, He puts one 
upon the youth. Virg. Donate munira civlbus, To present giils to the 
citizens. Cic. 

Inttrduo is sometimes used with a dative of the person and an ablative 
of the thinff ; as, Quiinis cum aqu4 et igni inter dixissent. Cses. 

Abdico takes sometimes an ablative, and sometimes an accusative of the 
thing renounced; as, AbdicAre se magistratu. Cic. Abdicdre magistra- 
tum. Sail. 

ABLATIVE OF PRICE. 

^ 252. The price of a thing is put in the ablative, 
except when expressed by the adjectives iantiy quanti^ 
plurisy minoris ; as, 

Ciim te trecentis talenlis re^i Cotto Dendidisses, When you had sold 
yourself to king Cottus for fliree hundred talents. Cic. Vendtdit hie 
auro patriam, This one sold his country for ffold. Virg. Cibtis una asse 
vendlis. Plin. ConstUit quadringentis millibus. Varr. Denis in diem 
assibus aidmam et corpus {milltum) (Bstimdri, Tac. Vendo meum non 
pluris qudm cetiriyfortasse etiam minoris. Cic. 

Remark 1. Tantideniy quantlciinquey quantiquantiy B.nd quantlviSy com' 
pounds of tanti and qimntiy are also put in the genitive ; as, Tantldem 

frumcjUum ernerunt quanlidem Cic. Mnjoris also is thus used in 

JPhsdrus ; Muttd majoris aldpce mecum veneunt. 

Rem. 2. When joined with a noun, tanti j qimntij &c., are put in the 
ablative ; as, Quarn tanto pretio mercdtv^ est. Cic. Ciim pretio minore 
redimendi cantlvos capia Jiiret. Liv. TantOj quanto, and plurCy are some- 
times, though rarely, found without a noun j as, Plure venit. Cic. 

Rem. 3. The ablative of price is often an adjective without a noun ; 
as, magnoy permagnOy parvoy paulUdOytantiklQy mialraoy plurlmOy viliy nimio. 
These adjectives refer to some noun understood, as pretio, <Erc, and the 
like, wliich are sometimes expressed ; as, Parvo pretio ea vendidisse. Cic. 

Rem. 4. With vtdeo an accusative is sometimes used; as. Denarii 
dfctif qudd denos t^ris valebant. Varr. 

ABLATIVE OF TIME. 

<^ 253. A noun denoting the time at or within which 
any thing is said to be, or to be done, is put in the abla- 
tive without a preposition ; as, 

Die quinto decessity He died on the fifth day. Nep. Hoc tewv^x^^ ^^ 
Uiu time. Cic. Tsrtid vigiliA eruptinnem /ertrunl, TV^^ tosAft *.«!i\H ^ 
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the third watch. Ces. Vt hiSme natitgeSj That you should sail in the 
winter. Cic. His ipsis didbus hostem persiqui, Cio. Pros^mo triennio 
omnes gentes subijpt. Nep. Vel pace vel bello cHjontm fiiri licet. SalL 
Ludis mane aermim quidam egirat, On tlie day of the games.... Lir. So 
LatiniSf ^aditUttrlbua, comitiisy denote the time of the Latin festivalsi the 
gladiatoriaJ shows, &c. 

Rema rk 1 . When a precise time is marked by its distance before or 
after an thcr fixed time, it may be expressed by ante or post with either 
the accudative or the ablative ; as, AViquot ante annqs. Suet. Pauds ante 
diebus. Liv. Pavcos post dies. Cic. MuUis annis post DecemvTros. Id. 

Sometimes qudm and a verb are added to post and ante with either the 
accusative or the ablative ; as. Ante paucos qukm periret menses. Suet. 
Paucis post diebus qukm Lucd discessirat. Cic. Post is sometimes omitted 
before qudm; as, Die vigeslmd qukm credtus erat. Liv. 

Instead of postquam, ex quo or quum, m a relative agreeing with the pre- 
ceding ablative, may be used ; as, Octo diebus j quibus has Utiras dabvm^ 
£ight days from the date of these letters. Cio. Mors RoscU, quatriduo 
quo is occlsus est, Chrysog&no vuniidtur. Id. 

Rem. 2. Precise past time is often denoted by aJffnnc with the accusa- 
tive or ablative ; as, Qutestor fuisti abhinc annos quatuordicim. Cic. Ckh 
miliis jam abhinc triginta diobus habatis. Id. 

Rem. 3. The time at which any thin^ is done, is sometimes expressed 
by the neuter accusative id, with a genitive ; as, Venit id tempdns. Cio. 
So with a preposition ; M id diei. (Sell. See § 212, Rem. 3. 

Rem. 4. The time at or within which any thing is done, is sometunes 
expressed by in or de, with the ablative ; as, In his diebus. Plaut. In tali 
teinpure. Liv. De tertid viffili^ ad hostes contendit. Ctes. Surgunt de 
nocte latrOnes. Hor. So with sub ; Sub ipsA die. Plin. 

The time within which any thin^ occurs, is also sometimes expressed 
by intra with the accusative ; as, Dxmidiam partem nationum subegit intra 
viginti dies. Plaut. Intra declmum diem, quoin Pherns veiUral ; Within 
ten days after.... Liv. 

For the ablative denoting duration of time, or extent of -.pT-c. sec § 236. 
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<5> :254. The name of a town in which any thing is 
said to be, or to be done, if of the third declension or 
plural number, is put in the ablative without a preposi- 
tion; as, 

Alexander Babylone est mortuus, Alexander died at Babylon. Cic. 
Thebis nutrltus an Argis, Whether brought up at Thebes or at Argos. 
Hor. 

Remark 1. The ablative rure, or more commonly rwrt, is used to de^ 
note in the country; as, Pater filium ruri habitdre jtisjit. Cic. 

Rem. 2. The preposition in is sometimes expressed«with names oi 
towns ; as. In Philippis quidam nunciavit. Suet. 

Names of towns of the first and second declension, and singular num- 
ber, and also domus and humus, are in like manner sometimes put in Uie 
ablative. See § 221. 

Rem. 3. Before the names of countnes and of all other places in which 
tnjr thing ts said to be done, except \hoM o^ XANvm^widomiu and mf. 
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the preposition in with tiie ablative is commonly used ; as, Aio hoe JUri 
in Grsecid. Plaut. Lucils in uihefuit. Virg. 

But the preposition is sometimes omitted; as, Mitltes statlvis castrifl 
habebat. Sail. Magnis in laudlhus fuit totd Grsecii. Nep. InsiditB terrA 
marine faetcB sunt. Cic. Natita puppe setlens, Ovid. Ibam forU vid 
sacrd. Hor. Urbe totd. Cic. ' 

For names of countries in the genitive, see § 221, Rem. 1. 

<^ 255. After verbs expressing or implying motion, 
the name of a town whence the motion proceeds, is put in 
the ablative, without a preposition ; as, 

Bfundisio proferti sumus, We departed from Bruiidisium. Cic. Corintho 
arcessivit colonoSf He sent for colonists from Corinth. Nep. 

Remark. 1. The ablatives domo, humOy and rure or rurif are 
used, like names of towns, to denote the place whence motion 
proceeds; as, 

Domo vrqfeetus, Having Set out from home. Nep. Surgit humojuvlnis. 
The youm rises from the ground. Ovid. Rure hue adv€nit, Ter. Si ruri 
veniet. Id. Virgil uses domus with unde; as. Qui genus? unde domo? 
V^ith an adjective, rursy and not ruri, must be used. 

Rem. 2. With names of towns, and doinus, and humus, o^ or ex is 
sometimes used ; as, Ab Alexandrld 'profectus. Cic. Ex domo. Id. Ab 
humo. Virg. 

Rem. 3. With other names of places whence motion proceeds, ab or 
ez is commonly expressed ) as, £x Asi& transis in Europam. Curt. £x 
c^ai^sproficiscunJtur. Cses. 

But the preposition is sometimes omitted ; as, LitSm Macedonia aUdta. 
Liv. Classis Cypro advinit. Curt. Cessissent loco. Liv. Ite sacris, 
proper ate sacris, laurumque cupiWia ponlle. Ovid. Finibus omnes prosUiUre 
suis* Virg. Advolvunt ingentes montibus omos. Id. This omission of 
the preposition is most common in the poets. 

ABLATIVE AFTER COMPARATIVES. 

^ So6« When two objects are compared bj means of t£e compar- 
ative degree, a conjunction, as qudm, atque, <&c., is sometimes expressed, 
and sometimes omitted. 

The comparative degree is followed by the ablative, 

when quam is omitted ; as, 

JfihU est virtate formosius, Nothing is more beautiful than virtue. Cic. 
Q^ C. Lselio comior ? Who is more courteous than C. Loslius ? Id. 

Remark I. An object which is compared with the subject 
of a proposition by means of the comparative degree, is usually 
put in the ablative without qudm ; as, 

SidSre mdchr^ ille est, tu levior cortice. Hor. Qtdd magis est durum 
■axo, quid moHlius undA P Ovid. Hoc nemo fuit minus ineptus. Ter. Al- 
hdnum, MceUnas, sive Falemum te magis apposltis delectat. Hor. 

Rem. 2. An object compared with a person or thing addressed, is alsa 
)ut in the ablative without qudm ; as, Ofons BandusUe splendidior vitro 
'ot 
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Rkm. 3. Q^^.m it sometimefl used when one of the objects compeared 
u the subject of a proposition , and then both are in the saine case, either 
nominative or accusative ; as, Oraiio qu^un habitus fuU migerabilior. Cic. 
Jiffirmo nullam esse laudetn amplidrtsm quum earn. Id. 

Rem. 4. if neither of the objects compared is the subject of a sentence 
or a person addr(*8tM.*d, (jnam is commonly used, and the object which fol- 
lows it is put in Uie nominative with sum, and sometimes in an oblique 
case to agree with tlie other object ; as, J^'on opinor negatHrum 
esse tCf honilni non gratiosiorifqukm Cn. Calidius est, arg^um r^Ldidisse. 
Cic. E^o kominem eaUitUarem vidi nemlnem qukm PhormiOnem. Ter. 

The loilowing example illustrates botii the preceding constructions : — 
Ut tibi midtd majori^ qukm Africanus fuit, tamen (me) non muUd minOrem 
qukm Lcelium adjunctum esse patidre. Cic. 

Rem. 5. But when the former object of comparison is in the accusa- 
tive, though not the subject of the verb, the latter, if a relative pronoun, 
is put in tlie ablative without qudm ; as, ^ttdJo, quo gravidrem mimlcum 
no7i habuiy sordrem dedlt ; lie gave his sister to Attalus, than tchom^ &c. 
Curt. 

This construction is oflen found with other pronouns, and sometimes 
with a noun ; as. Hoc nihU gnitius facire potes. Cic. Causam enim sus- 
cepisU antiquiOrcm memorii\ tud. Id. Eijegi inonwnentum sere perennius. 
rior. Majdra viribus audes. Virg. Kuliam sacrd vite prius sevSris arbd- 
rem. Hor. 

Rem. G. Plus, minusy and amplms, are oflen used without 
qudm, and yet are commonly followed by the same case as if it 
were expressed ; as, 

Uostium plus ^inque millia e(Bsi eo die. More than five thousand of the 
enemy were slam that day. Liv. Ferre pfus dimididti mensis cibaria. 
Cic. JN'oit ainplius quingentos cives desiderdvit. Css. Sedicim non am- 
plitis legionlbus defensum imperium est, Liv. Madef actum iri minus tri' 
gitUa di6bus Grttciam sanguine. Cic. The ablatives in the last two exam- 
ples do not depend upon Uie comparatives, but may be referred to § 236. 

Before the dative and vocative, qiuim must be expressed after these 
words. 

The ablative is sometimes used with these as with other comparatives ; 
as. Dies triginta out plus eo in navi fui. Tcr. Triennio amplius. Cic. 

Rem. 7. QtUim is in like manner sometimes omitted, without a change 
of case, after majors minor j and some otlier comparatives ; as, Obsldes ne 
minOres octdnUm denUm annSrum neu majores quindm quadrageni!tm,.... of 
not less than eighteen, nor more than forty-nve years of age. Liv. Ex 
wbdno exeratu, qui minOres quimjue et triginta anms erani, in naves impos- 
Ut sunt. The genitive and ablative, in these and similar examples,are to be 
referred to § 211, Rem. 6. Longius ah urbe mille passuum. Liv. Annos 
naius magis quadraginta. Cic. 

Rem. 8. When the second member of a comparison is an infinitive or 
clause, quAm is always expressed ; as, M'ihil est in dicendo majus qukm ut 
faveat oratOri auditor. Cic. 

Rem. 9. Certain nouns, participles, and adjectives,— 4is opinidne, spe 
expectationeyfde, — dictOf solito^ — aquo, credibili , and justo, — are used in the 
ablative after comparatives ; as, Opinione ceterius venturus esse dicUur..,. 
■ooner than is expected. Ces. Dicto citiiis tumida (Bqudra plaeat, Virg 
Jmurias gramiis sDquo habere. Sail. 

Tbete abiatives fupply the place of a clause : thus, gramii* aqw if 
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equivalent to eraviiis quhm auod (nquum est. They are oflen omitted ; as, 
Liberiiis viveSaty sc. (Bquo. Nep. In such cases, the comparative may be 
translated by the positive degree , with too or rather f as in the above ex 
ample — " He lived too freely," or " rather freely.** So tristior, sc. sottto^ 
rather sad. 

Rem. 10. With inferior y the dative is sometimes used, instead of the 
ablative ; as, Vir nuUd arte cuiquam inferior. Sail. The ablative is also 
found, but usually inferior is followed by qtiitm. 

Rem. 11. Quam pro is used after comparatives, to express dispropor- 
tion ; as, Prodium atrocius quitm pro numiro pugnantium, The battle was 
more severe than was to be expected, considering the number of the com- 
batants. Liv. 

Rem. 12. When two different qualities of the same object are compar- 
ed, botli the adjectives which express them are put in the positive degree 
with nuigis qudnif or in the comparative connected by gudm ; as, Perfee- 
tarn artem juris civilis habeHtiSy ma^is ma^nam atque uoSrem, qiiiim diffi- 
cilem atque obscQram. Cic. Triumphus clarior qwtm gratior, A triumph 
mere famous than acceptable. Liv. 

Rem. 13. Masis is sometimes expressed with a comparative ', as, Qutf 
magis trutut esse beatior ^ Virg. 

So also the prepositions vra, ante, prceter, and supra, are sometimes used 
with a comparative ; as, Unus prsB ceteris fortior exsurgit. Apul. Scelire 
ante alios imrnanior omnes. Virff. They also occur with a superlative ; 
as, Ante alios carissimus. Nep. Yet these prepositions denote comparison 
with a positive, and therefore seem redundant in such examples. See 
§127. 

Rem. 14. .^lius may be construed like comparatives, and is sometimes, 
though rarely, followed by the ablative ; as, Jieve putes aUum sapiente 
^Tiiyque bedtum. Hor. 

Rem. 15. M and atque are sometimes used after the comparative de- 
gree, like quhm; as, jJrctius atque hedSrd procira adstHngltur ilex. Hor. 

Rem. 16. The degree of difference between objects com- 
pared is expressed by the ablative. 

(1.) .Absolute difference is usually denoted by nouns; as. Minor una 
mense. Younger by one month. Hor. Sesquipgde quAm tu Ibngior. Plant. 
Hibernia dimidio min^or qudm Britannia. Css. Dimidio minoris constdl/it. 
Cic. Qudm inolestum est uno digtto pfv^ habere .'....to exceed by a finger, 
to have six fingers. Cic. Supirat capTte et cerviclbus altis. Virg. 

(2.) Relative difference is denoted by neuter adjectives of quantity, and 
pronouns, in the singular number. Such are tanto, quanto, quo, eo, hoc, 
muUo, parvo, paulo, nimio, aliquanto, altiro tanto (twice as much) ; as, 
Quanto sumus superior es, tanto nos submissiiis gerdmus; The more emi- 
nent we are, the more humbly let us conduct ourselves. Cic. Eo ^avior 
•sSt dolor, quo culpa est major. Cic. Quo difficUius, hoc prteclunus. Id. 
^ter multo facillus. Cses. Parvo brevius. Plin. Eo magis. Cic. Eo 
minus. Id. Fia altfiro tanto Zo/i^/or. Nep. M\i\\m id max^vium fuit. Ijv. 
Relative diiference is also expressed by the phrase muUis paHlbus ; as, 
NiinUro vtuUis partlbus esset inferior, Ca)s. 

Note. The accusatives tantum, quavtum, and alitpuintum, arc some- 
times used instead of tlie corresponding ablatives ; as, Aliquantum est ad 
rem atvidiur Ter. So the adverb lo§t,gt ; as, Luugd nobilissliHus. Ca;s. 
Ill* 
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ABLATIVE ABSOLUTE. 

<^ 257. A noun and a participle are put in the abh- 
tive, called absolute, to denote the time, cause, or concom- 
itant of an action, or the condition on which it depends ; 
as, 

Pythagdras, Tarquinio Superbo regnante, in Italiam venit; Tarquiniuf 
Buperbus reigning, Pythagoras came into Italy. Clc. Lupus , stimulante 
fame, capiat ovile; Hunger inciting, the wolf seeks the fold. Ovid. Hoe 
oratione habits, concilium dimisU. Ces. Galli, re coffnitft, obsidiOnem 
relinquunt. Id. \ irtOitB cxceptAyfUhU amicitidprastabiUusptUiUs. Cic. 

Remark 1. This construction is an abridged form of expression, 
equivalent to a dependent clause introduced by cum, or some other con- 
iunction. Thus, for Tarquinio regnantCf the expression dum Tarqvinius 
regndbat might be used ; for hue oratiCne haMtd, ckm /tanc oraUdntm ha- 
hmssety or ctim fuBc oratio hahlta csset, — concilium dimisiL The ablative 
absolute may always be resolved into a proposition, by making the noun 
or pronoun the subject, and the participle the predicate. 

Rem. 2. This construction is common only with present and perfect 
participles. Instances of its use with participles in rus and dus are com- 
paratively rare; as, Ceesdre ventQro, PJiospftdre, redde diem. Mart. Ir- 
ruptUris tarn infestis nationibus. Liv. QuU est enim, qui, nvUis qficU 
prseceptis tradendis, pkHosdphum se audeat dicEre. Cic. 

Rem. 3. A noun is put in the ablative absolute, only when 
it denotes a different person or thing from any in the leading 
clause. 

Yet a few examples occur of a deviation from this principle ; a substan- 
tive pronoun being sometimes put in the ablative absolute, though refer- 
^ ring to the subject, or some other word in the leading clause ; as, Sa 
( .» ^' audiente, scribit Thucydides. Cic. Legio ex castris Varr&nis, adstante et 
; >y; ^ inspectante \Tpso, signa sv^tidit. Cbbs. Me duce, ad hunc votifinem, me 
milTte, vent. Ovid. Lietos fecit, se consHle, fastos Lucan. 

Rem. 4. The ablative absolute serves to mark the time of an action, by 
reference to that of another action. If the present participle is used, the 
time of the action expressed by the principal verb, is the same as that of 
the participle. If the perfect is used, it denotes an action prior to that 
expresied by the principal verb. 

Thus in the preceding examples — Pythagdras, Tarquinio Superbo reg- 
nante, in Italiam venit ; Fythagoras came into Italy during the reign of 
Tarquinius Superbus. Utdli, re cognitd, obsidionem reUnquunt; The 
Gauls, having learned the fact, abandon the siege. 

Rem. 5. The construction of the ablative absolute with the perfect 
passive participle, arises frequently from the want of a participle of that 
tense in Uie active voice. Thus, for " CsBsar, having sent forward the 
cavalry, was following with all his forces," we find, " Coisar, equitatu 
prsmisso, subsequehdtvr omnibus copiis." 

As the perfect participle in Latin may be used for both the perfect active 
and perfect passive participles in English, its meaning can, in many in 
stances, be determined only by the connection, the agent with a or «» not 
being sxpressed after this participle, aj it usually is altpr tlie passive voice 
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Thus, CaaoTf his dictis. eandUum dimisit, might be rendered, " Cesar. 
having said this, or this having been said (by some other person), dismissed 
the assembly." 

As the perfect participles of deponent verbs correspond to perfect 
active participles in English, no such necessity exists for the use of the 
ablative absolute with tiiem ; as, CiBsar, hsc locQtus, concilium dimisit. 

In the following example, both Constructions are united : Itdque agros 

Remorum depopulati, omnibus vicis, €ed\/iciisqtu incensis. Ca>s. 

Rem. 6. The perfect participles of neuter deponent verbs, and some 
also of active deponents, which admit of both an active and passive sense, 
are used in the ablative absolute ; as, Ortd luce. Cses. Vel extincto vd 
elapso antmo, nullum residere sensum, Cic. Tam multis gloriam ems 
adeptis. Plin. LaUras ad exerdUus, tanquam adepto principatu, misU, Tac. 

Rem. 7. As the verb sum has no present participle, two 
nouns, or a noun and an adjective, which might be the subject 
and predicate of a dependent clause, are put in the ablative ab- 
solute without a participle ; as, 

Quid, adolescentalo duce, effteSre possent ; What they could do, a youth 
(being) their leader. Cses. Me suasore atque impulsore, hoc factum^ 
Plaut. ^nnibdlevivo. ^ep. Invltd Minervd. nor. With names of office, 
the ablative absolute often denotes the time of an event ; as, Romam venit 
Mario consQie, He came to Rome in the consulship of Marius. Cic. 

Rem. 8. A clause sometimes supplies the place of the noun ; as, Mm^ 
dum comperto quam in regionem venissct rex. Liv. Audita venisse nun- 
cium. Tac. Vale dicto. Ovid. . Haud cuiquam dubio quin hostium essent. 
Liv. Juxta periculdso vera an ficta promSret. Tac. 

Rem. 9. The noun is, in some instances, wanting ; as. In amnis trans- 
gressu, mtdtum certato, Bardesdnes vicit. Tac. Dijietlis mihi ratio, cim, 
errato, ntdla venia, recU facto, exigua laus proponltur. Cic. Sereno per 
totum diem. Liv. 

This use of certdto and errato corresponds to the impersonal construc- 
tion of the passive voice of neuter verbs, while facto and serino may be 
referred to some general word understood. 

Rem. 10. The ablative is sometimes connected to the preceding clause 
by a conjunction ; as, Ckesar, quanquam obsididne MassUuB retardante, 
krevi tamen omnia subegit. Suet. Decemviri non ante, quam perlfttis legl- 
bus, deposituros imperium esse aiibant. Liv. 



CONNECTION OF TENSES. 

§ 258. Tenses may be divided, in regard to their con- 
nection, into two classes. Those which belong to the same 
class are called similar ; those which belong to difierent classes 
are called dissimilar. 

Of the first class are the jrresent, the perfect d^Qniie, and the futures 
with the periphrastic forms m sim and fiarim. Of tlie second class are 
the imperfect, the perfect ind^nitt, and the pJuperfoU, with the periphrastie 
forms m tssem andfiiissem, 

L Similar ienuei only can, in genernl^ Vie m%Aft V^ ^^^tA ^se^ 
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each other, by means of those connectives which are followed 
by the subjunctive mood. 

1. In clauses thus connected, the present, perfect, and the 
periphrastic forms with $im SLudfuerim, may depend on, 

(1.) The Present ; as, JVbn sum ita ktbes, ut istue dicam. Cic. Qtiofi- 
tum dolOrem accepgrim, tu existimdre potes. Id. J^Tec dublto quin redHtus 
ejus reipttblica saliUdris futQrus sit. Id. 

(2.) The Perfect Definite ; as, Satis proylsom est, ut ne quia agire 
possint. Id. Qyis muslciSf quis kuic studio lUerarum se dedidit, quin am- 
nem illdrum artium vim comprchendSrit. Id. Defecti6nes solis prsdict» 
sunt, qiuB, quanta, qwmdo futQrcB sint. Id. 

(3.) The Futures ; as, Sic faciUlm^, quanta oratorum sit, semperquM 
fuSrit paudltasy judicabit. Id. Ad quos dies reditQrus sim, scribam aate 
Id. Si scigris aspidem laUre uspiam, et velle aliquem super earn assidire^ 
eujus mors tibi em^jlumentum factara sit, imprdbh tiecgris, nisi znonuSris, ns 
assideat. Id. 

2. So the imperfect, pluperfect, and periphrastic forms with 
essem ^ndfuissem, may depend on, 

(1.) The Imperfect ; as, Unum illud eztimescsbam, ne quid turptter 
facgrem, vel jam effecissein. Cic. J^Ton enim dubitabam, quin eas libenter 
lectQrus esses. Id. 

(2.) The Perfect Indefinite ; as, Veni in ejus villam ut libros md$ 
promSrein. Id. Hac cum essent nuntiata, Valeriis dassem extemplo ad 
ostium Jluminis duxit. Liv. JV*e Clodius quidem de insidUs cogitayiti 
siquldem exitQrus ad cmdem e villd non fiiisset. Cic. 

(3.) The Pluperfect; as, Favor cepSrat militeSy ne mortiflrum esset 
Tulnus. Liv. Ego ex ipso audigram, qudm a te liberalUer esset tractatua. 
Cic. Non satis mihi constitgrat, cum altqudne animi mei molestid, an 
potius libenter te Athenis visQrus essem. Id. 

Remark 1. When the present is used in narration for the perfect in- 
definite, it may, like the latter, be followed by tlie imperfect; as, Legdtos 
mittunt, ut pacem impetrtrent. Css. 

Rem. 2. The perfect definite is often followed by the imperfect, even 
when a present action or state is spoken of, if it is not confined to the 
present ; as, Sunt phUosdphi et fu6runt, qui omnino nullum habere ccnsfr* 
rent humandrum. rerum procurationem Deos. Cic. 

Rem. 3. The perfect indefinite is not regularly followed by the perfect 
subjunctive, as the latter is not, in general, used in reference to past action 
indefinite. See § 260, I. Rem. 1 . 

These tenses are, however, sometimes used in connection, in the narra- 
tive of a ^t event, especially in Livy and Cornelius Nepos ; as, In 
JEquis vart^ bellatum est, adeo tit in incerto fu£rit, vicissenty victlne essent. 
Liv. Factum est, ut plus qudm colUga Miltiddes valu^rit. Nep. 

The imperfect and perfect are even found togetlier after t]ie perfect in- 
definite, when one action is represented as permanent or repeated, and 
the other simply as a fact ; as, Adeo nihil miseriti sunt, ut incursiones fa- 
cSrent et Veios in animo habuSrint oppugndre. Liv. 

Rem. 4. As present infinitives and present participles depend for theii 

time upon the verbs with which they are connected, they are followed by 

such tenses as those verbs may require ; as, ApeUes pictOres quoque eo§ 

pecc&re dic^hat, pd- non sentlrent, ipdd esset satis, .Cic. Ad te flcripd, U 

JmUt aocQaanu m $0f qudd de me old ci«^^vne«. i^. 
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Rkm. 5. The perfect infinitive follows the general rule, and takes 
alter it a tense of present or past time, according as it is used ;n a definite 
or indefinite sense ; as, Arhitr&mur nos ea prsstitisse, qua ratio et doctrina 
prsBscripsgrit. Cic. Est quod gaudeas te m ista loca venisse, ubi aliquid 
sapirc viderere. Id. 

But it may sometimes take a different tense, according to Rem. 2 ; as, 
Ita mild videor et esse DeoSj ^ quales essent siUis ostendisse. Cic. 

II. Dissimilar tenses may be made dependent on each other, 
in order to express actions whose time is different. 

Hence, the present may be followed by the imperfect or pluperfect, to 
express a contingency dependent upon some condition not actually exists 
ing ; as, JVemo dubUdre debet, quin midtosy si Jiirivossetj Casar ub infiris 
excit&ret. Cic. So the perfect indefinite may be followed by the present, 
to express the present result of a past event ; as, Tanti sonltus iuerunt, y4 
ego brevior sim, qudd eos usque istinc exaudltos putem. Cic. 



INDICATIVE MOOD. 

^ 2o9« The indicative mood is used in independent and 
absolute assertions. It is oflen employed, also, in conditional 
and dependent clauses, to denote that which is supposed or ad- 
mitted ; as, Si vales, bene est. Cic. It may likewise be used 
in interrogations ; as. Quid agis, ecquid commbde vales 1 Plin. 

Remark 1. The several tenses have already been defined, and their 
usual significations have been given in the paradigms. They are, how- 
ever, sometimes otherwise rendered, one tense being used with the mean 
ing of another, either in the same or in a different mood. Thus, 

(1.) The present is sometimes ased for the future ; as, Quhm mox nav- 
Igo JEphisum ? How soon do I sail for Ephesus ? Plant. 

(3.) The perfect for the pluperfect ; as, Sed postouam aspexi, iWlco cog' 
nifvi. But ailer I (had) looked at it, 1 recognized it immediately. Ter. 

Tnis is the usual construction after postquam, ubi, ut, ut primum, 
ut semelf quum primum, sirmd ac, and simul atque, in the sense of loAen, 
as soon as, in direct narration. 

(3.) The pluperfect for the perfect ; as, Dixgrat, et spissis noctis se eon- 
i^tdU unUnris, Sne (had) said, and hid herself in the thick shades of night. 
Virg. 

(4.) The future for the imperative mood ; as, Valebis, Farewell. Cic. 

^5.) The future perfect for the future ; as, Mo loco de oratdruvi anlmO' 
St mjuriis vidfiro, I shall see (have seen).... Cic. This use seems to result 
from viewing a future action as if already completed. 

Rem. 2. When a future action is spoken of either m the future, or in 
the imi)erative, or the subjunctive used imperatively, and another future 
action is connected with it, the latter is expressed by the future tense, if 
the actions relate to the same time, but by the future perfect, if the one 
must be completed before the other is performed. This verb in English 
is usually put in the present tense ; as, Faeiam si potSro ; I will do it, if! 
can, ». 0. if I shall be able. So, Ut sementem fecSris, ita metes. Cic. 

RsM. 3. In expressions denoting the propriety, practicability or ad 
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vantage of an action not performed, the indicative if used, while In 
English the potential, in such cases, is more common ; as, Ponam petMi' 
qui muUa obleclamenta rerum rusticArumy ted &c., 1 mi^ht speak of the 
numerous pleasures of husbandry, but &c. Cic. iEquius hide Twrrnum 
fuSrat se opjwnire morti. Virg. This construction occurs with dekeOf 
possum, decety licet, oportct, necesse est; €Bquum, eonsentaneumf longum, 
melius, optimum, par, satis, satius — est, erat, &c. ; and in the periphrastio 
conjugation with participles in dus. 

Rem. 4. The past tenses of the indicative are of\en used for the im- 
perfect or pluperfect subjunctive, in the conclusion of a conditional clause ; 
as. Si non alium longd jactdret odorem, lattrus erat,.. ..it would have been a 
laurel. V^irg. J^ec veni, nisi fata locum sedemque dedisstnl. Id. Pens 
sublieius iter pome hostXbus dedit, ni unus virfuisset HuraHus Codes. Liv. 
Si mens non ItBva fuisset, impulgrat. Virg. Sometimes also in the con- 
dition ; as, Atfuirai melius, si te puer iste tenebat. Ovid. See § 961. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

<^ 260. The subjunctive mood is used to express an action 

or state simply as conceived by the mind. 

It takes its name from its being commonly, used in subjoined or depend- 
ent clauses. In some cases, however, it is found in independent clauses, 
or at least in such as have no obvious dependence. 

I. The subjunctive oilen implies the existence of an action 
or state, without directly asserting it. When this is the case, 
its tenses are commonly to be translated in the same manner as 
the corresponding tenses of the indicative ; as, 

Ciim esset Casar in GatUd, When Ceesar was in Gaul, not might be. 
Css. Rogas me quid tristis ego sim....why I am sad. Tac. 

Remark 1. In this sense, its tenses have, in general, the same limita- 
tion in respect to time as those of the indicative, but the imperfect is com 
monly used rather than the perfect, to denote indefinite past action ; as, 
Quo factum est, ut brevi tempdre illustrar6tur ; By which it happened that, 
in a short time, he became famous. Nep. 

Rem. 2. The subjunctive, in such cases, depends upon the particles 
and other words to which it is subjoined, and its meaning must be care- 
fully distinguished from that which is stated in the followmg rule. 

II. The subjunctive is used to express what is contingent or 
hypothetical, including possibility^ power, liberty^ will, duty, 
and desire. In this use, it does not imply the existence of the 
action or state which the verb expresses. 

Remark 1. The tenses of the subjunctive, thus used, have the signifi- 
cations which have been ^iven in the paradigms, and are, in general, not 
limited, in regard to time, like the corresponding tenses of the indicative. 
Thus, 

(1.) The present, in this sense, may refer either to present or future 
time ; as, Mediocrlbus et quis ignosca^ vitiis teneor ; 1 am subject to mode- 
rate faults, and such as you may excuse. Hor. Orat a Casdre ut det sibi 
veniam, He begs of CsE^bar that he would give him leave. Csbs. 
(2.) The imperfect may lelate e\\hei \a v^uBt^ present, or future time, as. 
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9i fata fidf sent ttt cadSrexn, If it had been mj fate that I should fall. Virg. 
Si posswn, ssYUor essem ; If I could, 1 would be wiser. Ovid. CetiroM 
rap^reni et prosteni£rem, The rest I would seize and prostrate. Ter. 

(3.) The perfect relates either to past or future time ; as, Errarim for* 
tassCf Perhaps I may have erred. Plin. Videor sperdre posse, si U vidfirim, 
eafrnflU (me) transttHrum,... if I can see you.... Cic. 

(4 .J The pluperfect relates to past time, expressing a continj^ncy, 
whicn is usually future with respect to some past time mentioned in con- 
nection with it ; as, Id responderunt se factHros esse, dim ille vento Aqui^ 
Uhu venisset Lemntan..., when he should have come.... Nep. 

Rem. 2. The imperfect subjunctive, in Latin, is sometimes employed, 
where, in English, the pluperfect would be used ; as, Quod si quis aeus di- 
c£ret, nun^quam putarem me in academid tanquam phUosdpkum disputatll' 
rumj'lf any god had said.. ..I never should have supposed.... Cic. 

On the other hand, the pluperfect in Latin is sometimes used, where the 
imperfect is commonly employed in English ; as, Promisit se scriyturumy 
quum primkm nundum accepisset... as soon as he (should have) received 
the news. 

Rem. 3. The present and perfect subjunctive may be used to denote . 
a supposition ; as, Vendat ttdes vir bonus, Suppose an honest man is sell- 
ing a house. Cic. 'Dixfirit Epicurus^ Epicurus might have said. Id. , y^'- • 

Rem. 4. The present and perfect subjunctive are used to soften an 
assertion ; as, J^emo istud tibi concedat, or concessSrit ; No one would 
grant you that. Volo and its compounds are oflcn so used in the present; 
as, Velim obvias mihi literas crebrd mittaSj I could wish that you wnuld 
frequently send letters to meet me. Cic. The perfect, used in this sense, 
has often the force of the present ; as, Quis enim hoc tibi concessSrit ^ Cic. 

Rem. 5. The present and perfect tenses are also used in questions 
which imply a doubt respecting the probability or propriety of an ac- 
tion ; as, Quis dubitet qvin in virtUie dirnticB sint 7 Who can doubt that 
riches consist in virtue ^ Cic. Quisquam nmnen Junonis adoret praterea ? 
Who will henceforth adore the divinity of Juno ? Virg. Quidni, inquit 
memingrim.^ Cic. 

Rem. 6. The present subjunctive is oflen used to express a 
wish, an exhortation, a request, a command, or a permission ; 
as, 

Jfe sim salvuSf May I perish. Cic. In media arma ruamus. Let us rush... 
Virg. JVe to« attingas, scdeste ; Do not touch me.... Ter. Faciat quod 
lubetj Let him do what he pleases. Id. The perfect is oflen so used, and 
sometimes the pluperfect ; as, Ivse vidgrit, Let him see to it himself. Cic. . 
Fuissetj Be it so, or It might nave been so. Virg. Vidfirint sapientes, 
Cic. 

JV*« is commonly employed as a negative, rather than 7um, in this use 
of the subjunctive. 

Rem. 7. In the regular paradigms of the verb, no future subjunctive 
was exhibited eitlier in the active or passive voice. 

■ (1.) When the expression of futurity is contained in another part of the 
sentence, the future of the subjunctive is supplied by some other tense of 
that mood ; as, Tantiim moneo 'hoe tempus si amis^ris, te esse nullum un 
fuam mAgis idoneum repertarum ; I only warn you, tliat, if you should 
looe this opportunity, you will never find one more convenient. Cic. 
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(2) If no other future is contained in the aentenee, the place of thtt 
fbture subjunctive active is supplied by the participle in rus, with nm or 
fiUrim, essem or fuissem; as, Aion duttltat qum brevi Tn(ja sit peritara,He 
does not doubt that Troy would soon be destroyed. Cic. See Periphrastie 
Conjugations, § 1G2, 14. 

(3.^ The future subjunctive passive is supplied, not by tlie participle in 
duSy out by futHrum sit or esset, with ut ; as, JVon dnoUo yuan fatOrum 
sit, tU laudetur ; 1 do not doubt that he will be praised. 

Rem. 8. The imperfect, when relating to past or present 
ime, and also the pluperfect, both when they stand alone, and 
m conditional clauses with si, &c., as also afler utinam and 
O! 51, imply the non-existence of Ihe action or state denoted by 
the verb ; the present and perfect do not decide in regard to 
its existence ; as, 

NoUem daXum esse, 1 could wish it had not been paid. Ter. Nolim 
datum esse, I hope it has not been paid. Utinam jam adesset, I wish 
he were now present. Cic. Utinam ea res ei voluptdti sit, I hope that 
thing is a pleasure to him. Id. 



PROTASIS AND APODOSIS. 

^261« In a sentence containing a condition and a coth 
elusion, the former is called the protasis, the latter itie apodosis. 

1. In conditional clauses with si, ni, nisi, quasi, etsi, tametsi, 
and etiamsi, the imperfect and pluperfect subjunctive are used 
in the protasis, when the action or state supposed does not or 
did not exist. The same tenses are used in the apodosis, to 
denote that, if the action or state expressed in the protasis did 
exist, or had existed (the contrary of which is implied), another 
action or state would exist or would have existed ; as, 

JSTisi te satis ivcitatiim esse confidgrem, scrib^rem plura; Did 1 not 
believe that you had been sufficiently incited, I would write more (Cic.) ; 
which implies that he does believe, and therefore toill not write. Ea si d» 
me uno cogitasset, nunqtiam ilUus lacrymis ac precilms restitissem. Id. 

2. The present and perfect subjunctive are used in the 
protasis, when the action or state supposed may, or may not 
exist, or have existed ; as, 

Or/tnia brevia tolerabilia esse debtat, etiamsi maxima sint, althouf^ 

they may be verv great. Cic. El si id fusSrit Isocrdtes, at mm Tkueyb- 
des ; Although isocrates may have avoided that Id. 

Remark 1. The tenses of the indicative may also be used in the 
protasis of a conditional sentence with si, &c. ; as. Si vales, bene est. Cic 
Si quis antea mirabatur quid esset, ex hoe tempdre miretur potius.... Id. 

Rem. 2. The subjunctive afler si, &c., implies a greater degree of con- 
tingency than the indicative. When the imperfect or puiperlect is 
required to denote a past action, the indicative must be uaea, ir its exiil 
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I ii uncertain, as those tenses in the subjunctive would imply its non* 
existence. 

Rem. 3. The present and perfect subjunctive are sometimes used, both 
in the protasis and apodosis of a conditional sentence, in the sense of the 
imperfect and pluperfect; as, Tu, si hie sis, aliter setUias ; If you were 
here, jou would think otherwise. Ter. QttoSf ni mea cura resistat, jam 
flamnuB tuUnnt, Virgr. 

Rem. 4. Tne protasis of a conditional sentence is frequently not 
expressed, but implied -, as, Magno mereentur Atr\d4B^ i. e. si possuU 
Virg. 

SUBJUNCTIVE AFTER PARTICLES. 

^ 262. A clause denoting the purpose, object, or 
result of a preceding proposition, ti^es the subjunctive 
after uty ne, quo, quin, and quommiLs ; as, 

Iki nofif ut te instituSrem, scripsi; I did not write that in order to 
instruct you. Cic. Irritant ad pugnandumj qu6 iiant acriores; They 
stimulate them to fight, that they may become fiercer. Varr. 

Remark 1. Ut, denoting a result, often relates to sic, tta, 
adeo,tam,tal2S,tantus,is,ejusmddi, &c., in the preceding clause; 
as, 

Id mihi sic erit gratum^ ut gratius esse nihil possit ; That will be so 
agreeable to me, that nothmg can be more so. (Jic. JVbn sum ita hebes, 
ut istuuc dicam. Id. J^feque tam erdmus amentes, ut esplordta nobis esset 
victoria. Id. Tantum tndtdsU dolOri, ut eum piitas vinciret. Nep. Ita 
and tam are sometimes omitted ; as, Epaminonaas fuit disertus, ut nemo 
si par esset. Id. 

Rem. 2. Ut, signifying altJiough, takes the subjunctive ; 
as, 

Ut desint vires, tamen est lavdanda voluntas; Though strength be 
wanting, yet the wiU is to be praised. Ovid. 

Rem. 3. Ut, with the subjunctive, is used with impersonal 
verbs signifying it happens, it remains, it follows, &c. ; as, 

Qui fit. ut nemo eontentus vivat ? How does it happen that no one lives 
contentea ? Hor. Huic contigit, ut patriam ex sermttUe in libertdtem vin- 
dicaret. Nep. Se^ultur igihtr, ut etiam vitia sint parca, Cic. Rellquum 
est, ut e^&met mihi consQlam. Nep. Restat igitur, ut motus astrOrwn sit 
voluntanus, Cic. Extremum Ulud est, ut te orem et obsecrem. Id. 

To this principle may be referred the following verbs and phrases :— • 
fit, fiMri nan potest, acdldit, intHdit, oceurrit, conttngit, evtnit, usu venitf 
rarum est^ sequ\tur,fiaurum est, reUquum est, reUnqiOtur, restat, supirest, 
amut est. extrimum est, o^us est, est. 

For other uses of ut, with the subjunctive, see § 273. 

Rem. 4. Ut is oflen omitted before the subjunctive, after 
verbs denoting millingness, unwillingness ^ or permission ; also 
after verbs of asking, advising, reminding, &c., and the im- 
peratives die and/ac ; as, 
20 
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Quuf tfisfadam 7 What do jou wish (that) I should do ? Ter. InMdmi 
feriant sine litHra fittcttts. Virff. TnUes dt^simuLdre rogat, Ovid. Id 
sinas oro. Id. 5e siuuUre. £zU, Phamabdzo id negotii daret, Nep. 
AcUdat oportet actio varia. C3ic. Fac cogites. Id. 

Verbs of willinffnesS) &c., are voloy noloy malOf permiUo, potior ^ sinOf 
lieety vetOj &c. ; those of asking, &c., are rogo, oro, moneo, jubeoy mofOi' 
I doy petOy precory censeo, suadeoy oportet, necesse esty &c. 

Rem. 5. Ne (lest) expresses a purpose negatively ; as, 

Cura ne quid ei desily Take care that nothing be wanting to him. Cic. 
Ut ne are frequently used for ne ; as, Optra detury ui judicia ne font. Id. 

Rem. 6. Ne is often omitted after cave ; as, 

Cave pules, Take care that you do not suppose. Cic. 

Rem. 7. After metuOy timeOy vereor, and other expressions 
denoting fear, ne must be rendered by that or lest, and ut by 
that not ; as, 

MUo metuebaty ne a servis indicaretur, Milo feared that he should be be- 
trayed by his servants. Cic. Pavor erat, ne castra hostis aggrederetur. 
Liy. nia duo vereor, ut tibi possun cancedire, I fear that I cannot grant.... 
Cic. 

Rem. 8. The proposition on which the subjunctive with ut and ne de- 
pends, is sometimes omitted ; eSyUtita dicam. Cic. JVts singHUos nominem. 
Liv. 

Rem. 9. Quo (that, in order that), especially with a compar- 
ative ; non qud, or non quod (not that, not as if), followed by 
sed; and quomtnus (that not), after clauses denoting hindrance, 
take the subjunctive ; as, 

Adjata me, qu6 id fiat faciliCis; Aid me, that that may be done mors 
easily. Tea-. Non qvib republUd sit mihi quic^uam cariusy sed desperdtis 
etiam Hippocrdtes vetat adhibere medicinam. Cic. Non qu6d sola oment, 
sed qudd excellant. Id. J{eque recusdjjity quo minilis legis posnam subiret 
Nep. 

Rem. 10. Quin, after negative propositions and questions 
implying a negative, takes the subjunctive. Quin is used, 

1. For a relative with non, afler nemo, nuUus, nxhil,...est, reperltur, 
invenltur, &c. ; vix est, <tgrh renerUury &,c. ; as, Messdnam nemo venity quin 
viderit, i. e. qui non vidirit; No one came to Messana who did not see. 
Cic. J^Te^o uUam ptctHram fiusse.., .qvdn conquisifirit, i. e. qntam non, &c. 
Id. J\rihil est, quin maU narrando possit depravdri, Ter. 

2. For ui non, after non duMtOy non est dubiumy faclre non possum, fiiri 
non potest; nihU, hand muUumy haud proculy or minimum^Mbest ; nihil 
prtBtermittOy non recHsOy temperdre mihi nonpossumy vix, <Bgr^, &c. ; as^ ^ 

Faclre non possum quin ad te mittam, i. e. ut mm, && Cic. Bgo mML 
prtBtermisiy quin Pompeium a Cttsdris conjunctiOne avocarem. Id. ProT' 
sus nihU abest quin sim miserrimus. Id. Qttis igitur dubUet ouin ut vtr- 
tUte divituB posits sint .' Id. Ego viz teneor quin accurram. Id. 

^ 263. 1. The subjunctive is used after particles of wish- 
ing, as utinam, uti, and O ! si ; as, 
Uanam nUniu vita cupidi fuissemus ! O that we had been leu attaehed 
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to life ! Cic. si soVUamdcqtMm virtiUis adesset ! Virg^. The tense ia 
determined by § 260, II. Rem. 8. 

2. Quamvis, however ; licet, although ; tanquam, quasi, ac si, 
ut si, velut si, veluti, and ceu, as if; modo, dum, and dummodo, 
provided, — take the subjunctive ; as, 

Quamvis i'le felix sit, However happy he may be. Cic. VeHtas lic^t 
nullum dtfensdrem obtineat. Though truth shoula obtain no defender. Id. 
Me omnibus relrus,juxta ac si mens f rater esset, sustentdvU; He supported 
me in every thing, just as though he were my brother. Id. Omniu hoTUSta 
negllgunt dummodo potcTitiam consequantur ; They disregard every hon- 
orable principle, provided they can obtain power. Id. Dum mini aiiU 
mum reddas. Hor. 

Quamvis (although) has commonlj the subjunctive ; as, Quamvis rum 
' fu^ris suasoTy approodtor cert^ fuisti. Cic. Sometimes also the iftdicative ; 
as, Fellcem J^idben, quamvis tutfunira vidit. Ovid. 

Quanquam (although), in Tacitus, and in other later writers, is sometimes 
used with the subjunctive. 

3. After antequam and priusquam, the imperfect and pluper-, 
feet tenses are usually in the subjunctive ; the present and per- 
fect may be either in the indicative or subjunctive ; but when 
one thing is declared to be necessary or proper to precede an- 
other, the subjunctive is used ; as, 

Ea causa ante mortua est^ quam tu natus esses. That cause was dead be- 
fore you were born. Cic. Avertit eqiws, priusquam pabiUa ^ustassent Troja, 
Xanthumque bibissent. Virg. Priusquam incipias, considto opus est ; Be- 
fore you begin, there is need of counsel. Sail. 

4. Dum, donee, and quoad, signifying until, are followed by 
the subjunctive, if they refer to the attainment of an object ; as, 

Dum hie venlret, locum. relinquSre noluit ; He was unwilling to leave 
the place until he (Milo) should come. Cic. Nihil puto tibi esse utUius^ 
qudm operiri quoad scire possis, quid tibi agendum sit. Id. 

5. Quum or cum, when it signifies a relation of timCf 
takes the indicative; when it denotes a connection oj 
thought, the subjunctive ; as, 

Ciim est allatum ad nos, gratHter commOtus sum ; When it was reported 
to us, I was greatly moveo. Cic. C6m tot sustineas et tanta negotia, pee* 
cem, si morer tua tempdray Ccesar ; Since you are burdened with so many 
and so important affairs, I should do wrong, if I should occupy your time, 
Cesar. Hor. 

Remark 1. Ciim, relating to time, is commonly translated when; 
referring to a train of thought, it signifies since or although. It is some- 
times used as equivalent to qudd (because), and then takes the indicative • 
as, Chni te semper dilexi, necesse est ut sim totus vester. Cic. 

Rem. 2. In narration, cum is usually joined with the imper. 
feet and pluperfect subjunctive, even when it relates to time < 
as, 

Gracchus, cCim rem Ulam in religiOnem jtojndo vejusse sentiret, ad senA' 
turn retiUit, Cic. Alexander, ciim iuteremisset Clitum viz majius aseab' 
Id. 
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In most instances of this construction, the event denoted by the sub- 
junctive seems to relate to that expressed in the cUuse on which the 
subjunctive depends, not only in regard to tintCf but also as, in some 
sense, a cause. In greneral, when tlie attention is directed chiefly to the 
time at which an action occurred, tlie indicative in any tense may be used; 
when to the action itself, the subjunctive ; as. Hoc ci^m scrib^bam jam turn 
extstimdbam ad te oratiorum esse perldtam. Cic. C6m sciret Clodhts Uer 
ueccssarium MilOni esse luinuvium, Romd subUo ipse profectus est. Id. 

For the subjunctive afler si and its compounds, see § 2G1. 
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^2G4. 1. When the relative qui follows tarn, adeo, 
tantusy talis, — or 26', i7/e, or Aic, in the sense of talis , — and is 
equivalent to ut with a personal or demonstrative pro- 
noun, it takes the subjunctive ; as, 

Quis est tarn Lyndus qui in tantis tenebris nihil offendat ? i. e. ut in ttm- 
iis....; Who is so quick-sighted, that he would not stumble in such dark* 
Bess. Cic. Talem te esse oportet, qui ab impidrum civium societdte sejun- 
Ifas. Id. Jit eafvdJt legatio Octaviij in qoA perieiili susjficio non subesset, 
1. e. ut in ed. Id. JVec tamen ego sum ille ferreus, qui fratris earisAmi 
marOre non movear, i. e. ut ego non nwvear. Id. 

Sometimes the demonstrative word is only implied ; as, 

Res parva dictuy sed quae studiis in magnum certdmen ezcessSrit, i. e. 
taUs ut,...of such a kind that it issued in a violent contest. Cic. So ^[uis 
j»m, for num talis sum ; as, Quis sum^ cujus aures Uedi nefas sit f Sen. 

2. When the relative is equivalent to quanquam is, etsi 
iSf or dumTnodo is, it takes the subjunctive ; as, 

LaeOfConsUU qunmvis egregiif qaod non ipse afierret, immlcu^ ; Laco,&n 
opponent of any measure, however excellent, provided he did not himself 
pro]>ose it. Tac. Tu aquam a pumice postidaSy qniii i^sus sitiat. Flaut. 
yahU molestum quod non desiddres, i. e. dummddo id. Cic. 

3. Quod, in restrictive clauses, takes the subjunctive ; as, 
Quod sine molestid tud fiat. So far as it can be done without troubling 

you. Cic. Sestius non venirat quod sciam....so far as I know. Id. 

4. The relative, after the comparative followed by quam, 
takes the subjunctive ; as, 

Major sum qudm cui possit fortHna nocircy i. e. ^lUlm ut mthi^ &c. ; I 
am too great for fortune to be able to injure mb. Ovid. Auditd voce mw- 
tOnis mams gaudium fait qudm quod universum homines cap£rent ; U pon 
the herald's voice being heard, the joy was too great for the people to 
contain. Li v. 

5. A relative clause expressing a purpose or motive, and 
equivalent to ut with a demonstrative, takes the subjunc- 
tive ; as, 

Laeedamami UgOXos Athiruu nUairuut^ qui eum dbsenUm aceniizent 
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The LacedflBmomans sent ambassadors to Athens to accuse him in his ab- 
sence. Nep. Cnuar equUdtum omnem prttmittUy qui videant, qua» in poT' 
tes iterfaeiarU. Cabs. 

So with relative adverbs ; as, Lampsdeum et (T%emistdcli) rex dondraif 
unde vinum samSret, i. e. ex qud or ut indcj &c. Nep. 

6. A relative clause after an indefinite general expres- 
sion,- takes the subjunctive ; as, 

Fuemnt ed tempestdte, qui dicfirent ; There were some at that time who 
said. Sail. Erant, quibus appetentior fanuB videretur ; There were those to 
whom he appeared too desirous of fiune. Tac. Erunt, qui exisHmdri velint. 
Cic. Si ^uts erit, qui pmpetuam oratiOnem desiddret, aUird aeUdne auJUet. 
Id. Venient lesUines, f\Qm neque me tnultum, nepie te impunitum patian- 
tur. Tac. So alter est, m the sense of " there is reason why ; " as, Est 

Juod gaudeas, You have cause to rejoice. Plant. Est quod visam domum, 
d. Si est quod desit, ne bedtus quiaem est. Cic. 

The expressions included in the rule are est, suntf adest, prtuto suiU^ 
exishmt, exoriuntur, invetmmtur, reperiuntur, si qtds est, tempus fiat, tern- 
pus veniet, &c. 

The same construction occurs with relative particles used indefinitely ; 
as, Est unde luec fiant, There are resources whence this may be done. 
Ter. Est ubi id isto modo valeat. Cic. 

The above and similar expressions are followed by the subjunctive only 
when they are indefinite. Hence, ailer surU quidam, sunt nonnulli, sunt 
mtdti, dui., when referring to definite persons, the relative takes the in- 
dicative ', as. Sunt oratidnes quadam, quas Menocrito dabo. Cic. 

The indicative is sometimes, though rarely, used after sunt qui, even 
when taken indefinitely, especially in the poets ; as. Sunt, quos juvat Hor. 

7. A relative clause after a general negative, or an in- 
terrogative expression implying a negative, takes the sub- 
junctive; as, ('■ 

Kemo est, qui haud intellTgat ; There is no one who does not understand. 
Cic. NuUa res est, quae perferre possit continuum laborem ; There is nothing 
which can endure perpetual labor. Quinct. NuUa pars est eorpdris, qufe 
non sit minor. Id. J^UiU est, quod rum alicUbi esse cogatur. Id. In foro 
vix dedmus quisque est, qui ipsus sese noscat. Plant. Quis est, qui utiUa 
fugiat .' Who is there that snuns what is useful ? Cic. An est quisquam, 
qm hoc ignoret ? Is there any one who is ignorant of this ? Id. J{iimquid 
est maU, quod non dixfiris ? Ter. 

General negatives are nemo, nullus, nihil, unus non, alius non, non 
quisquam, vix uLlus, nee ullus, &c., with est ; vix with an ordinal and 
quisque ; nego esse quenquam, &c. Interrogative expressions implying a 
negative, are quis, qiiantus, titer, ecquis, numquis, an masmmm, an allquis, 

rottts quisque, quotas, &c., with est ; quot, quhm multi, aui., with sunt. ^ 
The same construction is used after non est, nihil est, quid est, numquid 
est, &c., followed by quod, cur, or quare, and denoting << there is no reason 
why," " what cause? " is there any reason ? " as, Quod timeas, non est; 
There is no reason why you should fear. Ovid. JWiU est, quod adventum 
nostrum pertimescas. Cic. Quid est, quod de ^us civitdte dubltes .' Id. 
Quid est, cur virtus ipsa per se non efficiat bedtos ? Id. 

So after non haJbeo, or nihil habeo; as, JWm habeo, quod te accQsem. Cic. 
Kihil habeo, qu«d scribam. Id. 
NoTx. The relative clause takes the subjunctive after the ezpreMioni 
20* 
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included in this and the last role, only when it expieBaei what is intended 
to be affirmed of the aubject of the antecedent ciauae ; as, JVmo est, qui 
nesciat ; There is no one who is i^rnorant. x. e. no one is ignorant. Cic. 
So Sunt, qui hoc earpatU; There are some wno blame this, t. e. some blame 
this. Veil 

If the relative clause is to be construed as a part of the logical subject, it 
does not rec^uire the subjunctive ; as, Nihil stabile est, puSt inftdum est; 
Nothing which is faithless is firm. Cic. 

8. A relative clause expressing the reason of what goes 
t^fore, takes the subjunctive ; as, 

Peeeavisse miki videor, qui a te discessSrim ; I think I have erred in 
having left you. Cic. jfnertiam accHsas adolesceiUium, qui istam artem 
mm ediscant ; You blame the idleness of the young men, because they do 
not learn that art thoroughly. Id. O fortunate adoUscens, qui tua virtiUis 
Homerum prteconem inven^ris ! Id. 

Sometimes', instead of ^t alone, ut, quippe, or utpdte — ^, 
is used, generally with the subjunctive ; as, 

Conmvia cumpatre nan inibat, quippe qui ne in oppHdum guidem nisi 
rard venisset. Cic. Jfequ^ AiUonius procul abirat, utpdte qui nuigno 
sxer&itu sequeretur. Sail. 

9. After digniis, indignus, aptus^ and idoneus^ a relative 
clause takes the subjunctive ; as, 

Videtur, qui aUquando impSret, dignus esse; He seems to be worthy at 
•ome time to command. Cic. Pompdus idoneus non est, qui impetret. Id. 
Et rem idoneam, de qui qusrfttur, et homines dignos, qmbuscum disserfttur, 
putant. Id. 

Note. If the relative clause does not express that of which the ^rson 

' or thing denoted by the antecedent is worthy, its construction is not 

influenced by this rule. Thus, Quis servus libertate diffnus fiat, cui 

nostra solus cara non esset ^ The subjunctive is here used according to 

No. 7 of this section. , 

10. A relative clause, after untts and solus, restricting 
the affirmation to a particular subject, takes the subjunc- 
tive ; as. 

Hoe est una eontentio, qusB adhuc permansSrit ; This is the only dispute 
which has remained till this time. Cic. VolujUas est sola, quae nos voce! 
ad se, et alliceat sudpte natUrd ; Pleasure is the only thing that, by its own 
nature, invites and allures us to itself. Id. 

11. When the relative refers to a dependent clause, it often 
takes the subjunctive. See ^ 266. 

12. The imperfect and pluperfect subjunctive are used in 
narration after relative pronouns and adverbs, when a repeated 
action is spoken of; as, 

Semptrr KitbUi sunt fortisAmi, qui summam imperii potirentur ; Those 
have always been considered the oravest, who obtained the supreme do- 
minion. Nep. Viquisaue maxlmt laboraret locus, aut ipse oceurrtbat, out 
oMquos mittebat. So after siquis or qui as, Si qui rem maUtiosiiis gMsis 
ant. dsdicus existimabant Cis 
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SUBJUNCTIVE IN INDIRECT QUESTIONS. 

^'265. Dependent clauses, containing an indirect 
question, take the subjunctive. 

A question is indirect when its substance is stated without the vater^ 
rogative form ; as, 

Qualis sit animus y ipse animus neseit; The mind itself knows not what 
the mind is. Cic. CredibUe non est, quantum scribam ; It is incredible how 
much I write. Id. Quis ego sim, me rogitas? Do you ask me who I am? 
Plant. JVec quid scribam, habeo; Nor have I any thing to write. Id. 
Doce me, ubi sint dii; Inform me where the gods are. Id. Qukm pridem 
sibi kereitUas venisset, doeet. Id. Nunc acdlpe, quare desipiant omnes. Hor. 
Jd utriim iUi sentiant, an verd simtllent, tu intelHges, Cic. Qioero, nuiii tu 
senatui causam tuam permittas. Id. Vides^ ut aUd stet nive candldum 
Soracte. Hor. Jfescitf vitdne firuatur, an sit apud manes. Ovid. 

All interrogatives may be thus used in indirect questions ; as, 

Quanhts, qualis, quotf auotus, quotupleZf uter ;quis,quifCujas;ubijqudf 
vnde, quA, quorsumj mtamaiUf quamdndum, quampridem, quoties, cur, quare, 
guamabremf quemaamddumf qwnnddo, ut, qudm, qwrntopire, an, ne, mtm^ 
utriim, anne, annon. 

Remark 1. The indicative is sometimes used in such constructions; 
as, f^ide avaritia quid facit. Ter. 

Rem. 2. In double questions, the first may be introduced hj utriim, num, 
or the enclitic ne; and, in such case^ the second is usually introduced by 
an ; as, Midtum intlrest, utri!im laus imminuatur, an solus deseratur. Cic. 
The first question is sometimes without any interrogative particle, and the 
second is then introduced by an or ne ; as, Nunc habeam jSZticm, necne, 
incertum est. Ter. 

Rem. 3. Dublto an, haud scio an, nescio an, though implying some 
doubt, have generally a sense almost affirmative ; as, Dublto, an hune pru 
mum omnium ponam; 1 am inclined to place him first of all. Nep. 

Rem. 4. Nescio quis, used nearlv in the sense of atlquis, does not influ- 
ence the mood of the following verb ; as, Lucus, nescio quo easu, noctumo 
tempd-^e incensus est. Nep. 

SUBJUNCTIVE IN INTERMEDIATE CLAUSES. 

<^266. 1. When a proposition containing either an 
accusative with the infinitive, or a verb in the subjunc- 
tive, has a clause connected with it, as an essential part^ 
either by a relative, a relative adverb, or a conjunction, the 
verb of the latter clause is put in the subjunctive ; as, 

^uid enim potest esse tam perspicuum, quAm esse dUquod numen, quo 
hoc regantur ? For what can be so clear as that there is some divinitv by 
whom these things are governed ? Cic. Illud sic fere definiri solet, decO' 
rum id esse, quodamsentaneum sit hominis excellentia. Id. Audzam quid 
tit, qudd EpicHrum nan probes ; I shall hear why it is that you do no« 
approve of Epicurus. Id. JumsU ut, qutt venissent, mnu Euhaam pttirmU 
Liv 
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A clause, thus connected to a preceding dependent propoeition, is some- 
times called an intermediate clause. 

To this rule belongs the construction of the oratio obliqua, or indirect 
discouTbe, that is, the relating the words or sentiments of another, not in 
the exact form in which they were expressed or conceived, but in that of 
narration. Thus, Cssar said, " I came, I saw, I conquered," is direct, — 
Cesar said, that he came, saw, and conquered, is indirect discourse. 

2. In the oratio obtiqua, the main proposition is ex- 
pressed by the accusative with the infinitive ; and depend- 
ent clauses connected with it by relatives and particles, 
take the subjunctive. 

Thus, Cicero and Quinctilian, in quoting the language of Marcus An- 
tonius, make use, the former of the oratio directa, me latter of the oratio 
obliqua ; — Antonius inquity " Ars edrum rerum est, quae sciuntur ; " Antoni- 
us says, << Art belongs to those things which are known.*' Cic. AfUonms 
inauitf artem edrum rerum esse, que sciantur; Antonius says, that art 
belongs to those tilings which are known. Quinct. 

So, Socrdtes dicire soUbaty omnes. in to quod scirent, 5ati» esse eloquentes, 
Socrates was accustomed to say, tnat all are sufficiently eloquent in that 
which they understand. Cic. Cato mirdri se aiebat, qudd non ridSret 
aruspeXy arusplcem ciim vidisset. Id. Kegat jus esse, qui miles rum sit, 
~>ugndre cum hosts. Id. Indignabantur ibi esse imperium, ubi non esset 
ibertas, Liv. Itdque AthenienscSy quod honeslum non esset, id ne utile qui 
dem (esse) puiaverunt. Cic. 

Remark 1. When the subjunctive would be necessary in the onOio 
directOy to denote liberty, power, &c., the same remains in the oratio obU- 
qtuLy and is not changed, into the infinitive with an accusative ; as, 'Ad hae 
Ariovistus respondity quum vellety congrederetur ; To this Ariovistus replied, 
that he might meet him when he pleased. Cees. In the oratio direeta, this 
would be congredidris. So, Is ita cum Casdare agity ne aut sua magnopirt 
virtuti tribugret, atU ipsos despicfiret. Id. See § 273, 3. 

Rem, 2. A writer may state his own past words or thoughts in oraiie 
obllquay either preserving the first person, or adopting the third. 

R£M. 3. When the words or sentiments of a third person are stated in 
oratio obllquay sui and suus are commonly used in references made to him. 
See § 208, (1.) 

Rum. 4. The tenses to be used in changing the oratio directa into the 
obllquay depend on the tense of the verb which introduces the quotation, 
according to the rule, § 258. But when the future perfect would be used 
in the direct, the pluperfect is necessary in the oblique form. 

Rem. 5. When the connected clause contains merely a descriptive 
circumstance, or expresses what is independent of the sentiment of the 
preceding clause, it takes the indicative ; as, Imperdvit Alexander Lysippo, 
ut edrum equltumy qui apud Crranlcum cecid&nxiiy faciret statuas; Alexan- 
der ordered Lysippus to make statues of those horsemen who had fallen 
at the Granicus. Sometimes, in other cases, when it is evident from the 
sense, that the connected clause is an essential part of the proposition, the 
indicative is used, to avoid giving the appearance of contingency to the 
sentence. 

3. A clause connected to another by a relative or causal 
conjunction, takes the subjunctive, (whatever be the mood 
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of the preceding verb,) when it contains not the senti- 
ment or allegation of the writer, but that of some other 
person alluded to ; as, 

Saerdtes acettsdtus est^ qu6d cormmpSret juventntem ; Socrates was ae- 
eused, because (as was alleged) he corrupted the youUi. Deum invodl» 
hantf cujus ad solenne yenissent ; They invoked the* god, to whose solem- 
nities they had come. Liy. Here the charge of corrupting the youth ii 
not made W the writer, but by the accusers of Socrates. So, in the second 
example, the worshippers allege that the^f have come to attend upon tha 
■olemnities of the stoa. The mdicatiye, in such cases, would render the 
writer responsible for the truth of the allegration. 

In the preceding cases, it is not directly said thi\t the sentimente aie 
those of another uian the writer. In Cicero, however, the words dieOf :• 
]nUo, arbUroTf and the like, are often construed in a similar manner ; ae. 
Quum enim, Hanmbdlis permissu^ exisset de castris, rediU j^catdo post^ qudi 
96 oblUum nescio quoa aicgret,.....because (as) he said, he had forgotten 
eomething. Cic. 

IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

^ 267. The imperative mood is used, in the second person, 
to express a command, an exhortation, or an entreaty ; as, 

JVofce t«. Know thyself. Cic. JSEquam memento servdre mentem. Re- 
member to preserve an unruffled mind. Hor. Hue ades, Come hither. 
Virg. Pasce eapeUaSf et potum pasUu age, et inter mgendum oeeursdn 
eapro cavfito. la. 

The plural form in toU is rare ; as, Foof^to. Ovid. PetUeu, Id. 

The third person expresses only a command, and is chiefly 
used in enacting laws ; as, 

Virgines vestdUg in urhe custodiunto ignem fod pubtiei sempiUnmm, 
CSc. 

Remark 1. With the imperative, not is expressed by ne, 
and nor by neve ; as, 

Ne tanta animis assuescTte beUa. Virg. Ne crede eoUri, Id. Haminem 
wurtuum in urbe ne sepelito, neve urito. Cic. 

Rem. 2. The present and perfect subjunctive are often used instead of 
the imperative, to express a command in a milder form, an exhortation, or 
an entreaty. See § 260, XL, Rem. 6. Sometimes also the future indica- 
tive. See § 259, Rem. 1, (4.) 

Rem. 3. Sometimes, £br the simple imperative, foe with the subjuno- 
tive is used ; as, Fete enidiaSf Instruct, or Take care to instruct. Cic. So 
noU with the infinitive, and cave with the subjunctive, with or without 
me * as. Abb* putOrtf Do not suppose. Cic. Owe exisanuSf Do not think. 
Id. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

^ 268. The tenses of the infinitive denote respectively an 
action as present, past, or future, in reference to the time of 
Hbm y#rht with which they are connected; am 
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Hoe facSre possum, I am able to do this. Cic. Vidi noslros inimlc&s 
cup^re helium, I saw that our enemies were desiring war. Id. JVec gem- 
fire aerid cess&bit turtvr ah ulmo, Nor shall the turtle dove cease to coo 

from the lofly elm. Virg. Victor em vicUe succubuisse queror, I com 

plain that the victor has yielded to the vanquished. Ovid. Se a senibus 
audisse dicebant, '^'^^ ^'^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^ heard (it) fVom the old men. Cic. 
Audiet cive5 Acuisae /err vm juventusy The youth mil hear that the citizens 

have whetted the sword. Hor. ^f^^^ ^^^ verhum esse factorom,. He 

declares that he is not about to speak. Cic. Postauam andifirat non datum 
iriJUio uzdrein suoy Ailcr he haa heard that a wife would not be^iyen to 
his son. Ter. Semper existimabltis nihil hvrum vos visaros fore, You will 
always suppose that you are to see none of these things. Cic. 

Remark 1. Tlie present infinitive is sometimes used to denote a com 
pleted action. This is the usual construction with memini ; bat the 
expression denotes rather a recollection of the profi^ress than of the com- 
pletion of the action ', as, Hoc me memini dicgre, I remember my saying 
this. Cic. Teucrum memini Siddna venire, I remember Teucer's coming 
to Sidon. Virg. 

So, also, with recordor; — Recorder longd omnibus unum anteferre Vo- 
mosthinem. Cic. 

When the action is spoken of simply as a fact, the perfect infinitive li 
tised with memini ; as, Meministi me ita distribuisse causam, Cic. 

Rem. 2. On the other hand, the perfect sometimes occurs where, in 
English, the present would be used ; as, Fratres tendenUs Pelion imposa- 
isse 0/pii/N>,....endeavoring to place.... Hor. Magnum si pectdre possU 
ezcussisse deum. Virg. 

Rem. 3. The present is also sometimes used for the future, especially 
when tlie verb has no future ; as. Desinefata deUm flecti sperdre, Cease 
to hope -that the fates of the gods will be changed. Virg. Progeniem. 
Trojdno a sanguine duci audUrat, Id. Cras mihi argentun^ dare dixit, i. e. 
se dutlirum esse. Ter. 

Rem. 4. Instead of the future infinitive, in both Yoicea, fiunrum esse or 
forCf followed by ut and the subjunctive, is often used; the present and 
imperfect subjunctive, in such cases, denoting an unfinished, the perfect 
and pluperfect a finished, future action ; as, JViinquam putdvi fore, ut sup- 
plex ad te venirem ; I never supposed (that it would happen) that I should 
come a supoliant to you. Cic. Susplcor fore, ut infrmgatur homiraum 
improVUas. Id. 

This construction is necessarily used, when the verb has either no future 
active participle, or no supine ; as, in such case, the regular future infini- 
tive cannot be formed. 

The perfect participle with /ore is also used to denote a future action in 
the passive voice ; as, Qubd videret nomine pads helium involQtum fore. 
Cic. 

Rem. 5. The periphrastic infinitive formed bj the future active parti- 
ciple with fuisse. denotes a future action contingent upon a condition 
wnich was not fulfilled ; and, in the apodosis of a conditional sentence, 
corresponds to the pluperfect subjunctive ; as, An censes me tantos labores 
suscepturum fuisse, si iisdem finlbus gloriam meam quibus vitam essem 
termlwUums? Do you think that I should have undertaken so great labors 
if, & c. Cic. Ut perspicuum sit omnthus, nisi tanta acerbltas injuria fuisset. 
nunquam illos in eum locum progressuros fuisse,.... that they never would 
have come into that place. Id. 

FulHrum fuisse, also, with vi and the subjunctive, is used in this tens* 
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ma,JfiH nuneU essent aUdti, ezistimdbaTU plerique futQrum fuisse, ut appi' 

ium caperetur, that the town would have been taken. Caes. This &rm 

is necessary in the passive voice. 

Rem. 6. The perfect infinitive, like the past tenses of the indicative, 
•otnetimes corresponds to the pluperfect subjunctive in the apodosis of a 
conditional clause ; as, {Dixit) sihi vitamJiU<s sud cariQrem fuisse, si libirm 
ac midietB vivSre licltum fuisset ; (He said> that the life of his daughter 
had been dearer to him than his own, if it nad been permitted.... Liv. 

This use of the perfect infinitive is necessary when the verb has no 
future participle; as, Si tenuisset Stesichdrus modum, videtur proxlmus 
temuldri Homerum potuisse; He seems to have been able, i. e. it seemf 
that he would have been able, to rival Homer, if, &c. Quinct. 

^ 2o9* The infinitive mood, in Latin, is often used, not indefinite 
ly, but with a subject of its own in the accusative case. See § 23i). 

The infinitive passive of a neuter verb, like the third person singular of 
that voice, is sometimes used without a subject ; as, yides tato properftri 

Utdre. Tou see that haste is made Virg. See § § 209, Rem. 3, (2), and 

239, Rem. 3. 

The present infinitive has sometimes, in narration, a subject in the 
nominative. See § 209, Rem. 5. 

The infinitive, either with or without a subject-accusa- 
tive, may be the subject of a verb ; as, 

Ad remptihPicam pertinet me conservari. It concerns the state that I 
should be preserved. Cic. KunqvLam est vtlle peccare. To do wrong is 
never useful. Id. Mquum est, peccdtis veniam poscentem reddle rursus, 
Hor. See §201, IV. 

Remark I. In such constructions, whetf no subject is ex- 
pressed before the infinitive, an indefinite word for person or 
thing, or a reflexive pronoun, is commonly implied. 

Thus, in the last two examples, as the propositions are true in their 
widest application to moral beings, quenqtiam may be understood before 
pcccdre and reddire. 

Rem. 2. The infinitive is often the subject of a proposition when the 
substantive verb with an adjective forms the predicate, and also when 
the verb in the sentence is impersonal, or is used impersonally, either in 
the active or passive voice ; as, Cui verba dare difficile est. Ter. Menda- 
cem mem4irem esse oportet. Quinct. Keque est te failure cuigvam, sc. pvte. 
Virg. J^an enim me hoc jam dicSre pudebit. Cic. See § 209, Rem. 3, (5.) 

Rem. 3. The infinitive may itself be the subjeat of an infijiitive ; as, 
' Audio non licere cuiquam in nave capiUos deponSre. Ter. 

<^ 270. The infinitive, either with or without a subject- 
accusative, may depend upon a verb ; as, 

Hoc vitare cuplmus. We desire to avoid this. Cic. Poitas omnlno non 
etmor atting^re, I do not attempt to read the poets at all. Id. Sententiam 
valere cupiirunt, They desired that the opinion should prevail. Id. Sper^ 
U valere, I hope that you are well. Id. 

Remark 1. The infinitive alone may also depend upon an 
adjective, and sometimes upon a noun : as 
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Digmus •mari, Waiihy to be loved. Virg. ^udax anuda perpttiy Refl> 
olute to endure every thing. Hor. SoUers omftre, Skilful to adorn. Ovid. 
Segnes solvSre nodum. Hor. JndodiUs pauperiem pati. Id. Latis reclii- 
dere. Id. See § 213, Rem.*4, (1.) Tempus esi hujus Ubri fac«re fitum. 
It is time to finish this book. Nep. InUl consilia rege» toU^re, He deviiea 
a plan to deatroy the kings. Id. 

Rem. 2. The infinitive with the accusative sometimea stands uncon- 
nected, e8j[>ecially in vehement interrogations or exclamations ; as,JlfeM 
mcepto desistdre vtctom, nee posse Jtalid Teucr(hrum averUre rtge/m 7 That I, 

vanquished, should desist nrom my undertaking, nor be able ? Viig. 

JIfe mitirumi U in tanUu mrumnas propter me incidisse ! Cic. 

So, in the oraHo oUiqua. the words signifying aaid, eajpng^ &c., azt 
often omitted ; as, Id fadiU effiei posse, sc. dixU. Nep. Queai mgnmrn 
dtUiTvanfitgieneibusf Curt. 

Rem. 3. The infinitive is sometimes omitted ; as, Ei nrovmeiam JVW- 
midiam papfUiu jussitf sc. dari. Sail. In the compouna forms of the 
infinitive, esse and fuisse are commonly omitted ; as, Sed deed re l^^dto$ 
mdssitros dixeruntf sc. esse. Nep. 

^ 271 • The infinitive witbout a sabject is onlj used after 
certain verbs, especially such as denote desire, ability, inten- 
tion, or endeavor ; as, 

CtqtiOf opto, volOf and its compounds; j^ossum, tfueo, nequeo, vaUo; 
eogUo (to design), deeemo (to determine), jttrOf eanjUro, prap&no^ siatudf 
and eonstUuo {\jo determine), studeo (to intend) ; eonor^ pugno for conor^ 
tendo, eaniendOf tentOj &c. ; to which may be added audeo, eonsueseo, 
insuescOf coqjiy debeo, desHno, desistOf discOf doceo^ dutHtOy kabeo for possum 
or debeOf incimo, intermitto, nescio, paro, parco, prtetermUto, recOso, soleOf 
vereoTf and tne passives aiidior^ cogor^ credor^ dicor, exiseLmor^feror^negor, 
nuntiorf ptrhiheor, putor^ trador, and videor. 

The poets, also, use the infinitive after fiige and paree for noU^ and 
sometimes after caveOffugiOj gaudeOy harreo, metuOy memliu, obUviseor, 
qweroy reformXdOj refugio, tempirOy timeo, and some others. It is aiso 
used, in a few instances, after verbs of motion, to denote a purpose ; as, 
Introiit videre, He came in to see. Ter. JVVm te frangSre persiquor, Hor. 
^ Remark 1. Many of the verbs above enumerated, instead of the infin- 
itive, may be followed by the subjunctive with a conjunction ; and with 
some of them, this is the regular construction ; as, SentenHam ne dicSret, 
recusdvit. Cic. 

Rem. 2. The passives in the above list may either be used personally, 
with the infinitive alone, or impersonally, followed by the accusative with 
the infinitive. The former construction is more common, especially with 
videor. Thus we may say. Mater PausanuB eo tempdre vixisse dic!tur> 
or Dicltur eo temp&re mtUrem Pausanue vixisse ; The mother of Pausanias 

is said to have been living or, It is said that the mother of Pausanias 

was living Nep. 

Rem. 3. The infinitive without a subject is used after a verb, 
only when it denotes an action or state of the subject of th^l 
verb. 

Sometimes, even when the subject remains the same, the infinitiv* 
takes a pronoun as its subject, especially after cupix), volo, maloy eonoTf and 
studeo; as, Cupio me esse clemerUem. Cic. Omnis homXneSy fvi aese «(n- 
dent praratare ceteris ammalibus. Sail. 
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^ 272. The mfiniti?e with the accusative depends on 
verbs and phrases which denote either the exercise of the 
senses or intellectual powers, or the communication of thought 
to others ; as, 

Videbat, id sine rege Persdrum non posse Jifri; He saw that that could 
not be done without the aid of the king of the Persians. Nep. Credunt 
se Tiegligi, They believe themselves to be neglected. Ter. EaUez iitiris 
eognoscere arbitror, I suppose that you know those things b^ means of 
letters. Cic. Me in ejus potestdte dixi fore. Id. Affirmant mUltum jacire 
animos. Liv. Sispe venit ad aures meas, te istud nimis crebrd dic£re, satis 
t€ tihi vixisse, Cic. Earn pugnam ad Perusiam pugndtam {esse), quidam 
auctores sunt. Liv. 

Remark 1. When ambiguity would arise from the subject and the 
object of the verb being both in the accusative, the passive infinitive is 
substituted for the active, by which means the subject is put in the abla- 
tive, or the accusative with per; as, Ne fandoquidem auditum est, cro* 
eodllum violdtum esse ah ^gyptio \ instead of ^gyptium crocodilum vio 
Idsse. Cic. 

Rem. 2. After verbs of the above significations, the conjunction that, in 
English, is not represented in Latin by a corresponding conjunction, as ui 
or qudd followed by the indicative or subjunctive ; but, mstead of that con- 
struction, the subject following that is put in the accusative, and its verb 
in the infinitive. 

Rem. 3. The infinitive with the accusative is sometimes 
translated by a similar form in English, but usually either by 
the indicative or potential, according to its connection ; as, 

Te tud virtlUe frui cupimus; We wish you to enjoy, or that you mav 
enjoy.... Cic. Miror te ad me nihil scribgre...that you do not write... Id. 
AudUraZ non datum iri^^io uxdrem suo...X\i3X she would not be given.... 
Ter. 

Rem. 4. As the present infinitive denotes unfinished action, and relates 
to the time of the verb on which it depends, it expresses unfinished past 
action, and corresponds to the imperfect indicative, when with an accusa- 
tive it follows a past tense ; as, Dixit Ca^drem facfire, He said that Coesar 
was doing. Cces In like manner the perfect infinitive with an accusative 
after a past tense corresponds to the pluperfect indicative ; as. Dixit 
Casdrem fecisse. He said that Ceesar had done. 

Rem. 5. The present infinitive afler verbs of sense, is oflen 
equivalent to the present participle ; as, 

SurgSre videt lunam. He sees the moon (to rise) rising. Virg. ^rma 
mtilare vident. Id. VidiHs coUucfire faces. Id. JVec Zejtharos audis 
spirare ? Do you not hear the zephyrs blowing ? Id. S<spe hoc majdrea 
natu dic£re audivi. Cic. 

In the following example, the infinitive and present participle are used 
in the same construction : — Medium video discedSre etelum palantes^e 
polo Stellas. ViVg. 

<5> 273. When the particle that, in English, introduces a 
clause denoting a purpose, object, or result, it is a sign of the 
subjunctive in Latin, and is to be expressed by ut, &c. (see 
^262) , but otherwise it is usually the sign of the accusative 
with the infinitive. 
21 
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1. The sabjunctive is commonly ased after verbs oi endeao' 
oring, aiming, and accomplishing. 

Such are facioy egieiOf perfieioj studeo ; id, hoe or illud ago ; opiram do 
medUoTf euro, in anlmum indHco, consilium capio, nitoTf contend*^, video (te 
take care), nihil antiauius habeo qudm, &xi. ', a«, Eloquentid petfidtf vf 
MtxUio sodomm Laceaamonii privarentur. Nep. 

Fado with ut and the subjunctive is also used as a periphrasis for the 
indicative ; as, Jnvitits quidem feci) ut L. Flaminium e oenatu ^idrem, for 
intitus eject. Cic. 

FaciOj when used of a writer, in the sense of introduces or repreoeiUs^ 
is sometimes joined with a participle ; as, Laiium et Sdpi&nem &oimus 
admirantes. Cic. Efficio, in the sense of proving, takes an infinitive , as, 
Diuearchus vuU efficdre animos esse mortdles. Id. 

3. Verbs signifying to request, to demand, to admonish, to 
advise, to commission, to encourage, to command, and the like, 
when the purpose of the request, 6lc., is to be expressed, usu- 
ally take afler them the subjunctive with ut or ne ; as, 

Te non hortor soliim sed etiam oro, ut told mente in rempublicam incum- 
bas. Cic. Monet, ut suspicidnes vitet. Ces. Volusino mandat, ut ad s§ 
revertatur. Id. 

J^untio, scribo, and even dicOy are followed by the subjunctive, when 
they imply an injunction or intention that something should be done ; as, 
Hac nunc non ut facias, std ut te facire et fedsse gaudeas, scribo. Cic. 
Misit qui diciretj ne discedgret. Nep. 

Jubeo conmionly takes the accusative with the infinitive, but sometimes 
the subjunctive, especially when used absolutely, or without the person 
being expressed to whom the command is siven ; as, Jubete tstos exire 
f oras, Ter. Sivejubebat\itfa.c&Tem quid, nor. 

3. In the oratio ohliqua, the construction of the accusative 
with the infinitive, is exchanged for that of the subjunctive, to 
denote possibility, liberty, or duty ; ns, 

Virginius unum Ap. CLaudium legum expertem esse aicbat : lesoicSrent 
tribUwU homines castellum omnium sceUrum. Liv. 

On the contrary ) when the subjunctive has been used, aflei a verb of 
asking, commanuing, <&c., the construction often passes into that of the 
accusative with the infinitive ; as, Ordbat ne se ut parriddam libirUm 
aversarentur : sibi vitam^ia sud cariorem fuisse si .... Liv. See § 266, 2, 
Rem. 1. 

4. Verbs which denote willingness, unwillingness, permission, 
and necessity, commonly take the accusative and infinitive, but 
sometimes the subjunctive. 

Such are voloj nolo, malo, opto, permitto, potior, sino* licet, oportet, and 
necesse est; as, Optavit ut in currumpatris tollerfitur. Cic. Quis Antonio 
permlsit, ut partes facSret ? Id. 

An infinitive passive without a subject, is sometimes used with oportet ; 
as, JWm oportuit relictas, sc. esse anciUas. Ter. Ut ut erat, mansum tomen 
oportuit, sc. esse. Id. JWm putdbant de tali viro suspicioMbus oportirM 
judicari. Nep. 

Some other verbs which regularly take the accusative with tht infimtiFf 
•Her them, are occationally followed \ky \]bA trohymotive. 
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6. After verbs denoting joy or grief y surprise or wonder ^ either 
the accusative with the infinitive, or quod with the indicative or 
subjunctive, may follow. 

Such are gaudeo, detector ^ gratum est mihif doleo, angor, indignor^miror; 
as, Angor anXmo nan armis egere rempublicam. Cic. Gaudeo tUn jtuun^ 
das meas esse litSras. Id. Gaudeo quod te interpellavi. Id. 

After doleo, gaudeo, and other neuter verbs, the clause containing the 
accusative with the infinitive is not the object of the verb, but of some 
preposition understood, as propter, &c. See § 232, (2.) 

6. The particle that, in English, is represented in Latin by ^d, when a 
demonstrative pronoun, as hoc, illud, istud, Slc., precedes, or is to be sup- 
plied. In such case, qudd is followed b^ the indicative ; as, lilud quoqut 
nobis accedit incommddum, quod M. Junius hoe tempdre abest. Cic. 

Quod, in the beginning of a sentence, in the sense of as to, especially in 
the epistolary style, is followed by an indicative. See § 206, (14.) Qudd 
(tiiat) is generally explanatory, or denotes a cause ; ut (Uiat), a purpose 
or result. 

Note. The construction of the infinitive resembles that of 
a noun in the singular number and neuter gender. 

Thus, like a noun, it may have an adjective or pronoun agreeing with 
it; as, Totum hoc philosopbari dispVlcct. Cic. See § 205, Rem. 8. 

It may be followed by a limiting genitive ; as, Cujus non dimicftre fiut 
vineere. Val. Max. 

It may be either the subject or object of a verb. See § § 209, Rsm . 3, 
(5,) and 229, Rem. 5. It may also be used after neuter verbs, like an ac- 
cusative, depending on a preposition understood; as, Te accepisse meas 
liUras gaudeo. Ter. See § § 232, (2,) and 273, 5. 

It is also used like a predicate-nominative; as, Vidire est per^icSre 
aliquid. Cic. See § 210. 

It may, like a genitive, limit the signification of an adjective or noon. 
See § 270, Rem. 1. 

It may, like an accusative, depend on a preposition ; as, Pneter plordre, 
Hor. See § 235. 

It is used also like an ablative ; as, Audita regem in SiciUam tendSre. 
Ball. 

It sometimes, also, denotes a purpose, like a participle in di^^; 9M, Lor%- 
eam danat habere viro. Virg. 



PARTICIPLES. 

^274. 1. Participles are followed by the same cases 
as their verbs ; as, 

Q^id4lm, poeta nonUndtus; A certain one, called a poet. Cic. Catulo- 
rum oblita leama. The lioness forgetful of her whelps. Virg. Faventes- 
rebus CartJiaginiensium, Favoring me interests of the Carthaginians. Liv. 
Tendeiis ad sldera palmas. Virg. Accusdtus rei capitdlis. Cic. Omina 
doctus. Stat. Casus abirs vis-ura mariwfs. Id. CaritUri arbCSre nunUes. 
Ovid. Parcendum est tengris. Juv. Utetidum est setate. Ovid. 

2. The present, perfect, and future active participles, denote 
respectively an action which is present, past« or future^ in t^&t* 
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ence to the time of the verb with which they are connected ; 
as, 

Simul hoe dicens attollit se. Virg. Turn ad Tkraseam in kortis a||reiitem 
fnissus est. Tac. Tumum fugientem Jkbc terra videbit. Id. Qui mueus ak 
jSrgis itdld eonsedirat vrbe. Id. Lamia munire adilitdtia perfuDCtus, pedi 
prcUuram. Cic. Jussas cumjide jteenas luam, Hor. Juvinis medios mori- 
tQrus in hastes irruit. Virg. PentOrus injedt sese in agmen. Id. Ilia tM 
Ventura bella expediet. Id. 

Rkmark I. The present participle sometimes denotes that which is 
about to be done ; as, Jntercliisit hiemSf et terruit Auster euntes, .... as they 
were on the point of going. Virg. 

Rkm. 2. The present participle, also, sometimes denotes a purpose ; as, 
CuMtis rmm lecti navlbus ibanty orantes 'veniam, et templum elamOre peU 
Ian/, .... to sue for favor.... Id. 

Rem. 3. The perfect participle passive often denotes the result of a 
past action, and thus supplies tlie place of a present participle passive ; as, 
Jfytus evdlat piced tectus caliglne .... covered with pitchy darkness. Ovid. 

Rkm. 4. HabeOj with perfect participles denoting knowledge and deter^ 
miriation, forms a periphrasis, instead of the verb of the participle ; as, 
Clodii anlmum perspectura haheo, cognitum, judicatum ; for perspexi. Do, 
reddo, euro, and faeio, are sometimes so construed with participles ) as, 
Missam iramfaciet, for mittet. Ter. 

Rem. 5. Tlie perfect passive participle is sometimes used to supply the 
place of a verbal noun in io or its ; as, Ante Romam conditam, Before the 
building of Rome. Cic. Post genus Iiominum natum. Id. Post sacra 
coustituta. Id. 

Rem. 6. The future active participle oflen denotes inten- 
tion or purpose ; as, ' 

M Jovem Hammdnem per^t consultQrus de origine sud ; He goes to 
Jupiter Ammon, to consult him about his origin. Just. 

Rem. 7. The participle in dus, also, denotes a purpose, when 
joined with verbs signifying to give, to deliver, to agree for, to 
have, to receive, to undertake, &c. 

Such are do, tradoy tribuOj attribuOf mando, mittOj eondHeo, loco, habeo, 
aecipiOy suscijnoy rdinquo, euro, deposco, rogo ; as, Testamentum tiki tradit 
legendum, He delivers his will to you to read. Hor. AttriJbuit nos truci- 
dtmdos Cethego, Cic. Q^od utendum accepiris, reddlto. Id. 

Rem. 8. The participle in dus, when agreeing with the sub- 
ject of a sentence, has the signification of necessity or propri- 
ety ; sometimes, though rarely, except in later writers, that of 
possibility ; as, ^' '" 

Is venerandus a nobis et colendus est. He should be worshipped and 
honored by us. Cic. Delenda est Carthago^ Carthage must be destroyed. 
Cato. HiBC speranda fmrunt. Virg. So 'with est used impersonally ; as, 
Vtrum pace nobis an bello esset utendum. Cic. 

Sometimes, also, when not agreeing with the subject of a sentence, it 
has this signification ; as, Facta narrdbas dissimufanda tibi, Ton were 
relating facts which you should have concealed. Ovid. A, X. Bruto prvi^ 
tSpe Aujus maaanU conservandi geniris et nominis. Cic. 
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Rem. 9. The participle in dus, in its oblique cases, supplies the place 
of a present participle of the passive voice, to denote a continued or in 
complete action. See § 275, 11. 

For the dative of the agent after participles in ditSj see § 225, III. 

3. Participles are oflen employed instead of conditional, ex- 
planatory, adversative, and other dependent clauses ; as, 

CuriOf ad focum sedenti (as he was sitting) magnum auri pondus San^ 
nites attuUrunt. Cic. Tridui viam progressi, rursus reverUrunt, for, chm 
progressi essent, Css. Plura locutaros abire nosjussit, .... when we were 
going to say more. 

If the participle refers to a noun not contained in the leading proposi- 
tion, it is put with that noun in the ablative absolute. See § 257. 

Note. In many cases, for want of a perfect participle active, and a 
present participle passive, this construction cannot be used. Thus, quum 
amavisset cannot be exchanged for a participle corresponding with the 
£nglish hamng loved. As the perfect participles of deponent verbs, how* 
ever, have an active signification, they admit of the participial construc- 
tion. The want of a perfect active jiarticiple may also be supplied by the 
perfect passive participle in the ablative absolute. See § 257, Rem. o. 



GERUNDS AND GERUNDIVES. 

<^ 275. I. Gerunds are followed by the same cases as 
their verbs ; as, 

Metus parendi sibi, Fear of obeying him. Sail. Parcendo victis, By 
sparing the vanqmshed. Liv. Eff&ror studio patres vestros videndi, I am 
transported with a desire of seeing your fathers. Cic. Petendi consul&tum 
gratid. Sail. Venit ad recipiendum pecunias. Varr. 

Remark 1. The gerund is the same in form as the oblique cases of the 
neuter singular of participles in d^is, but it has the meaning of tJ^e active 
voice. It IS sometimes translated by the present participle with a ;>repo- 
sition, and sometimes by an infinitive active ; as, Consilium Lacedamdnem 
occupandi} A design of'^occupjring, or to occupy, LacedsBmon. Uy, 

Rem. 2. Tlie gerund is sometimes, though rarely, used in ' a passive 
sense ; as, Spes restituendi nulla eraty .... of beinff restored. Nep. Athiiuu 
erudiendi gratid missus, .... for the purpose of being instructed. Just 
dnte domandum. Virg. 

Rem. 3. As the infinitive is used as the subject or object of a verb, so 
the gerund supplies the genitive, dative, ablative, and, after a preposi- 
tion, the accusative, of a verbal noun of similar meaning. 

II. Instead of the gerund of an active verb with its ob- 
ject in the accusative, the participle in dm is often used, 
the object taking the case in which the gerund would have 
been, and the participle agreeing with it ; as, 

OmsiUa urbis delends (Cic), for urbem delendi, Plans for destroying 
the city. Reparandarum classium causd (Suet.), for reparandi dassea* 
Perpetiendo laburi idoneus. Colum. Ad defendendam Romam ab oppu|f 
nmndA Capa& dvx^s Romdnos ahstrahire, Liv. 
21 • 
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Remark 1. The same constrnction it uied with the fiiture jpurive 
participleg of tOor^fruor^fungor, and potior, as these Terbfl were ongmally 
followed by the accusative ; as, JEtas ad Mte utenda idonea, Ter. JuS" 
tUitB frucndoB causd. Cic. Jn omni munire fungendo. Id. 

Rem. 2. When a participle is thus used for a eemnd, it if called a 

Cerundive, and is usually translated like a gerund. The ^rundive cannot 
e substituted for the ^rund, where ambiguity would arise from the gen- 
der not bein^ distinguishable. It should not be used when the object o£ 
the gerund is a neuter pronoun or adjective ; as, Allquid JdcienJi ratio 
(Cic), not alicajus. Arttm et vera et falsa dijudtaaidi (Id), not ver&rum 
dijudicanddrum . 



III. Examples of the construction of gerunds, in each of their 

have been already mven, amon^other nouns, under the heads Genitive, Dor . 

tivef Accusative J and Ablative, The following renuurks specify in what con- I 

nections they are used : — ' 

Remark 1. The genitive of gerunds and gerundives maj 
follow either nouns or adjectives ; as, 

Amor habendi. Cic. Patriam spes videndi, Virg. JVam hdbet natHra, 
%U aiidrvm omnium rerumy sic vivendi modum. Cic. Barbara consueHLdo 

homlnum immolaTidOrum. Id Venandi studiOsi. Cic. Certus eundi. 

Virg. Insuetvs mivigandi. Cses. Perlttis civitdtis regenda. Nep. 

(1.) The nouns after which these genitives most frequently occur are, 
amor^ arsy causa, consilium^ consuetHM), cupiditas, facuUas, gratia, locus, 
Ucentia, modus, occasio, otium, potestas, spes, stadium, tempos, venia, vis, 
voluntas. 

(2.) The adjectives which most frequently take after them these geni- 
tives, are such as denote desire, knowledge, remembrance, and their contra* 
ries ; as, cupidus, studidsus, peritus, imperittis, insuetus, certus, rudis, &c. 
See § 213, Rem. 1, (3.) 

(3.) The genitive plural sometimes depends upon a gerund in di, instead 
of bemg joined with the gerundive ; as, Facultas agrorum condonandi. Cic. 
J^ominan^U istorum erit copia. Plant. In castra verUrunt sui purgandi 
causd. \Jai8. This construction is most common with pronouns. 

(4.) The gerund in di, for the gerundive, is sometimes found also with 
pronouns of the singular number and feminine gender ; as, Quoniam tui 
videndi est copia. Plaut. Ego ejus videndi cupHdus redd consiquor, Ter. 
In these examples, tui and ejus are feminine. 

(5 \ The gerund and gerundive, after the verb sum, are sometimes 
found in the genitive ^.enoting a tendency, without any noun or adjective 
on which they car depend; as, Rpgium imperium initio conservandsB 
libertatis fuSrat. l^all. Causa or ^atia may sometimes be supplied. In 
some other cas^d, the word on which the gerund in di depends is not ex- 
pressed : as, ^4aneat provincial^Unis potentiam suam taU modo ostentandi, 
K.facuitas. Tac. Ciim kaberem in animxf n&yigaxidi, ac. jpropoAtum. Cic. 

Rem. 2. The dative of gerunds and gerundives is used 
especially after adjectives signifying usefulness or fitness^ and 
also after verbs, to denote a purpose ; as, 

Charta emporetlca est inutllis scribendo. Plin. Capessenda reivubUem 
haiUlis. Tac. OV 7ie« ^rt9/mr!W accipiundo,nec5crt^ refenindo nj^lic^reitf. 
Liv. Locum oppldo condendo capire. Id. 

d.) 7'be yerha and phrases upon which this dative most fireqnentlT ^ 
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pends'are, studeo ; mtmtus sum; tmpendOf eonHtmo or insUmo, Umpua; 
apiram dOf desumf sum (signifying to serve for, to be adequate to), f ado, and 



I dative afler sum is usually supposed to depend on an adjeetiye un- 
derstood. See § 227, Rem. 3. 

(2.) The dative of the gerundive, denoting a purpose, is also used aifler 
names of office ; as, DecemiAri leglbus scritendis. Liv. So, Comitia cre- 
andis decemviris. Id. 

(3.) A purpose is more commonly expressed b)r ad and the accusative, 
than by the dative ; as, Pecus ad vescendum hominibus apta. Cic. 

(4.) Instead of the gerund or gerundive afler adjectives, the poets some* 
times use the infinitive, in imitation of the Greek construction ; as, Audax 
omnia perpSti, i. e. ad omnia perpetienda. Hor. See § 270, Rem. 1. 

Rem. 3. The accusative of gerunds and gerundives follows 
the prepositions ad or inter, and sometimes ante, circa, or ob ; 
as, 

Md pcenitendum propirat, qui eitd judical. Pub. Syr. Inter bibendum, 
While drinking. Just, ^d castrafacienda. Cic. Ob absolvendum. Id. 

Rem. 4. The ablative of gerunds and gerundives follows 
the prepositions a, ah, de, e, ex, or in ; or it is used without a 
preposition, as the ablative of cause, manner, means, or instru* 
ment ; as, 

AristotUem mm deterruit a scribendo. Cic. Ex assentando. Ter. JYbn 
videor a defendendis hominibus discedire. Cic. CrescU eundo. Virg. Rem 
qwBnint mercataris faciendis. Cic. OraOonem Latinam legendis nostris 
efficies plenidrem. Id. 

This ablative also occurs, though rarely, afler pro and cum; as, Pro 
vapulando. Plant. Cum loquendo. Quinct. 
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<$»276. L Supines in um are followed by the same 

cases as their verbs ; as, 

JVbn Graiis sertltum matrlbus ibo, I shall not go to serve Grecian 
matrons. Virg. Eurypplum citatum oracQla PhcBbi mitClmus, We send 
£urypylus to consult tlie oracle of Apollo. Id. 

IL Supines in um follow verbs of motion, and serve 
to denote the purpose of the motion ; as, 

Te id admonitum venio. Plant. Cubltum disces^mus. Cic. Ire dejec- 
turn monumenta regis. Hor. So after participles ; as, Patriam defensum 
revocdtu5. *Nep. Spectatum a(2m»5t. Hor. 

Remark 1. Supines in um sometimes follow verbs which do not ex- 
press motion ; as. Do fliam nuptum. Ter. Vos ultum injurias hortor. Sail. 

Rem. 2. The supine in um with eo oflen forms a periphrasis equlv&* 
lent to the same mood and tense of the verb from which the supine it 
formed ; as. Ate bonos omnes perditum eant (Sail.), foe perdant. Eregtum 
maa (Id.), for eripiiaU. UUum imit (Tao ^. for tdtus u(l 
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Rem. 3. The supine in um most frequently occurs with the infinitiva 
irij with which it forms the future infinitive passive ; as, BnUum visum 
iri a ine puto. Cic. In this construction tlie accusative properly depends 
upon the supine, and iri is used impersonally ; Uius, " I suppose (that it 
is going by me), t. e, that I am going to see Brutus.'* 

Rem. 4. Instead of the supine in um after a verb of motion, a gerund 
or gerundive in the accusative with adf or in the genitive with causa or 
grtUidf also the subjunctive witli ut or ^t, and a present or future partici- 
ple active, may be used to express a purpose. For the fferund and gerun- 
dive, see § 275 ; for the subjunctive with ut^ § 262, — wiSi qtU^ § 264 ; and 
for participles, § 274. 

The infinitive, also, is sometimes used by the poets, insie&d 'oTthe 
supine, to express a purpose. See § 271. 

III. The supine in u is used to limit the meaning of 
adjectives signifying wonderful^ agreeable^ easy or difficulty 
worthy or unworthy, honorable or base, and a few others ; 
as, 

MiraMle dietu ! Wonderful to tell, or to be told ! Virg. Jueundum eo^ 
nltu atqut audltu. Pleasant to be known and heard. Cic. Rm fojctii ftuSdis, 
A thinj? easy to be done. Ter. Locus adltu dtJUAlis, Sail. Turpia 
dictu. Cic. OpClTnumfactu. Id. 

Remark 1. The principal adjectiyes ailer which the supine in u occurs, 
are affaMliSy arduuSy aspcTf bonus, dienuSfindignuSffadllis, diguAliSyfttdus, 
gravis y honestus, horrenduSj incredOuiSfjucunduSf injucundMS, numorabUis, 
pulcher, rarus^ turpis, and uRlis, 

Rem. 2. The supine in u is u^d also after the nouns /as, 
nefas, and opus ; as, 

Hoc fas est dictu. Cic. Jfefas dictu. Ovid. Dictu opus est. Ter. 

Rem. 3. As the supine in u is commonly translated bv a passive fonn, 
it is placed under the passive voice. In many cases, however, it may 
with equal or greater propriety be translated actively. It seems not to 
differ in its nature from other verbal nouns in usy of the fourth declension. 
In the expressions, Obsondtu redeo (Plant.), Cubltu surgat (Cato), ob- 
sonata and cuMtu, though following verbs, are by some considered afl 
supines, by others as nouns depending on a preposition understood. 

The supine in u, even when it foflows adjectives, might, as a verbal 
noun, be referred to § 250. 

Rem. 4. Instead of the supine in u, an infinitive, a gerund or gerun- 
^ dive with ad, or a vei4)al noun in the ablative, and sometimes m the . 
dative or accusative, may be used ; as, Ardua imitatu, cet?ritm cognosci 
utUia. Val. Max. fUud aiUem facile ad credendum est. Cic. Opus pro- 
scriptione dignum. Plin. AqvA potui jucunda. Id. FaciUor ad mtellec- 
tum atque iinitatidnem. Quinct. 

The construction with ad and the gerund, or with sum and the infini- 
tive, b used by the best writers after /aciZi^, diffidlUSfaxid jucundus. The 
most common construction of dignus is with am and tiie subjunctive. 
See § 264, 9. 
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ADVERBS. 

^ 277. Adverbs modify or limit the meaning of verbs, 
adjectives, and sometimes of other adverbs ; as, 

Ben^ monesy You advise well. Ter. ForHsslTni urgenUs^ Most yi^or 
oosly pressing on. Plin. Mali narrando. Ter. L(n&6 dusimlUa. Cic. 
Vam benL Id. 

Remark 1. Adverbs sometimes, also, modify nouns; as, 

Homirus plard orcttor. Cic. JSdmddum puella. Liv. Mhil admSdum. 
Cic. 

Rem. 2. Adverbs may also modify adjective pronouns, and 
* prepositions ; as, 

Plani noster. Cic. PaM ultra eum locum. Css. 

Rem. 3. A negative adverb, modifying another negative 
word, destroys the negation ; as, 

J^Tonparere noluUy He was not unwilling to obey. Nep. Ilaud igndra 
malif Not ignorant of evil. Virg. Nee verd non omni supplicio digni. Cic. 
Haud nihil estf It is something. Ter. So, nonnulliy some ; nonnunquam^ 
■ometimes. 

Rem. 4. When the subject and predicate of a proposition 
are both modified by negative words, and also when the predi- 
cate contains two negatives, the proposition is affirmative ; as, 

JVemo rum videty Every one sees. Cic. So, if both the antecedent and 
the predicate of a relative clause are negative, the proposition is alfirnift- 
tive ; as, J^emo esty qui nesciat ; Every body knows. Cic. 

Rem. 5. Two negatives, however, though connected as above speci- 
fied, sometimes strengthen the negation ; as, Neque UU haud objiciet ituhL 
Plant. Jura te non nocUHrum hrnn^rd nemini. Id. Especially are neque^ 
necy and sometimes runiy thus used afler a negative, instead of out or vd ; 
as, Non me carminibus vincety nee OrpheuSy nee Linus, Virg. Neminem^ 
non re, non verbo, non vuUu denique offeadi. Cic. Nullius ret neque praa^ 
neque manneps facttts est, Nep. ^ 

Rem. 6. Non is sometimes omitted afler non modd or non 
solum, when followed, in a subsequent clause, by ne quidem ; as, 

Mihi non modd irasciy sed ne doUre quidem impHne licet y .... not only not 
to be angry, but.... Cic. Ciim senatui non solum juedre rempublicamy sed 
ne lugire quidem liUret. Id. 

Mm is also rarely^ omitted alter non moild when followed by sed or veHim 
with etiam ; as, Qut fwn modd eafutUra timety veriim etiamfert, sustinetque 
prcBsentia; Who not only does not fear.... Cic. 

Rem. 7. FadlUy in the sense of undjovhtedlyy clearly y is joined to super- 
latives, and words of similar import ; as, Vir unus totius GrtBcue facile 
doctissimus. Cic. Homo regionis illius virtute facile princeps. Id. 

Rem. 8. Adverbs are sometimes equivalent to phrases con- 
taining an antecedent and a relative, both of which would be 
in an oblique case. 
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When thus resolved, the antecedent will be found to modify sunie word 
in its own clause, and the relative to serve both as a connective for a sub- 
sequent clause, and a modifier of some word contained in it. Hence, 
such adverb serves tlie threefold purpose of a connective and a doubis 
modifier; as, 

Ed postquam Casar pervinit, obHdes popascU ; After Cauuir came thither, 



and also modifies pervenit. 

Frequently, for greater precision, an additional adverb is introduced, 
which, in the resolution of tlie phrase, stands in, and sometimes supplies, 
the antecedent clause ; as, Ed postquam pcrvinitj tum obsides poposdt, .... • 
then he demanded hostages; i. e. Obsides poposcU iemp6Tej post td tempus 
in quo ed pervenit; He demanded hostages at a time subsequent to the tune 
at which ne came thither. So, Cum venit calamltaSy tum detrimeHtum acdp- 
Uur (Cic), i. e. Detrimentuni eo tempore acdpltur, in quo venit cala iM tas. 



CONJUNCTIONS. 

^ 278. Copulative and disjunctive conjunctions, and 
some others, connect words which are in the same con," 
itruction. 

Words are in the same construction, when they stand in the stiToe rela- 
tion to some otlier word or words in the sentence. Hence conjunctions 
connect the same cases of nouns, adjectives, and pronouns, the same moods 
of verbs, and adverbs and prepositions relating to the same word ; as, 

Pulvis et umbra sumits, We are dust and shade. Hor. Si tu et Tullia 
valetiSf ego et Cicero valemus. Cic. A^^re jacto turrtbus^e constkntis. 
Cies. Clams et honoratus vir. An illustrious and honorable man. Id. 
Ctesar Remos cohortatus, Itberaliterque ortUidne prosecutus. Css. Pater 
tiiUSj quem colui et dilexi. Cic. Ciim triumphum egSris, eensorque iuSris, 
§t obiSris legdtus. Id. Ciim ad oppHdum accessisset, castrdque ibi ponSret. 
CiBs. Ades anlmo, et oinitte ttmOrem. Cic. Ea videre ac perspicSre 
fotestis. Id. Graviter et copidse dixisse didltur. Id. Cum fratre an sine. 

Remark 1. This rule includes the copulative conjunctions ae^ atque, 
gtf edam, que^ nee, neque, the disjunctives aut^ seu, sive, ve, veL, neve, neu^ 
and also quhmy prcUerquam, nisiy an, nempe, quamvis, nedum, sed, autem, 
wrhm, and, in general, such as, when used to connect clauses, do not im« 
ply a dependence of the following upon the preceding clause. To these 
may be added the adverbs of likeness, ceu, tanquam, qvasi, uty &c. ; as, 
JVec census y nee clarum nomen avdrum, sed p^robitas magnos in^eniumque 
fadt. Ovid. PhUosdpki negant quenquam virum bonum esse, msi sapien- 
tern. Cic. Gloria virttUein tanquam umbra sequitur. Id. 

Rem. 2. Words thus connected are sometimes in different cases, 
though in the same construction ; as, Mea et reipublicse intirest. Cic. 
(See § 219.) Sire es Ronife, sire in Epiro. Id. (See § § 221 and 254.) /» 
Mettii descendat judlcis aures, et patris et nostras. Hor. See § 211, Rsm. 3. 

Rem. 3. The above conjunctions connect not only single 
words, but clauses whose construction is the same ; that is, 
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whose subjects are in the same case, and their verbs in the 
same mood ; as, 

Coru^unl ventiyfugiuntque nvbes ; The winds subside, and the clouds 
disperse. Hor. Locum, quern et non eoquU sol, et tangU ros, Varr. Ludi 
decern per dies faeti sunt, neque res uUa pratermissa est. Cic. VideSf ut 
altd stet mve candldum Soracte, jieejam sustineant onus silviB labaranteSf 
getHLque flumlna constitSrint acOto. nor. IfUeUigitis et animum ei prasta 
nuBse, nee consilium defuisse. Cic. 

Rem. 4. As the subjunctive is often used for the imj^rative, they may 
be connected by the above conjunctions ; as, Disce nee invideas. Pers. 

Rem. 5. The indicative and subjunctive may also be thus connected, if 
^the clause of the latter is not dependent; as, JiTec satis scio, nee, si sciamf 
dicire ausim. Liv* 

Rem. 6. The conjunction is oilen omitted ; as, Cui Roma domus, uxor^ 
libiriy procurcUor esset. Cic. Qua vitia sunt non senectHtiSf sed inertis^ 
ignawBy somnictddsiB senectiUis. Id. AbOt, exeessit, codsit, erOpit. Id. 

Rem. 7 Copulative and disjunctive conjunctions are often used, before 
each of two or more connected words or clauses, in order to mark the 
connection more forcibly ; as, £t pecuniapersuddety et gratia, et auctorUas 
dicentis, et dignltas, et postremd aspectus. Quinct. Hoc et turpe, nee 
tamen tuium. Cic. Ne(^ue ruUa est, et eetema est. Id. £t tihi et mihi 
voluptdtifore. Id. Res ipsa aut invitdbit aut dehor tabHtur. Id. 

In like manner nunc....nunc, si7nul...Mmtd, partim....partim, quii....qudf 

tum tum, citm....tum, are used before words or clauses. Tum....tum not 

only signify both and, but also at one time at another time. Ciim 

tum generally give a greater emphasis to the latter word or clause, which 
is often increased by the addition of verd, certd, pracipuh, imprimis ^ 
maiAmh, &c. ; as, Luxuria, ciim omni eetati turpis, tum maxlm^ senectUti 
foedissima est. Cic. 

Rem. 8. To connect different names of the same person or thing, site 
tfc seu, rather than aut or vel, is employed ; as. Mars sive Mavors. 

Rem. 9. Ac and gtoKes ignify as and than aft«r adjectives and adverbf 

denoting similarity or aissumlarity ; as. Similiter /oct^ac si me roges, as 

if you should ask me. Cic. Me colit eou^ atque patrdnum suum,....aa much 
as.... Id. Si allter scribo ac sentio. If I write otherwise than I think. Id. 
UU sunt alio ingenio atque tu. Plant. 



AMIANGEMENT. 

I. OF WORDS. 

^ 279* 1. In fhiglish, after connectives, are placed, first, the subject, 
■nd the words which modify or limit it ; next, the verb and its modifiers ; 
Ihen the oMect of the verb ; and last, prepositions, and the words depend- 
ing upon them. This is called the logical or TuOural order. 

2. In a Latin sentence, after connectives^ are placed, 
first, the subject and its modifiers ; then the oblique cases 
and other words which depend upon or modify the verb * 
and last of all, the verb 
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This arnuigement, however, though common, is by no means mvariable, 
since it is a general rule, that the most emphatic loord in a sentence is to be 
placed first. 

3. Connectives generally stand at the beginning of a clause. 

The following connectives may stand either in the first or second place, 
and sometimes m the third : — eqiOdem, ergo, etinim, etiam, ideo^ ^fvr, t/A- 
que, licetf namquey ^toa, quamqitamf quippe, quoniamf salUm^ sed, tamen^ 
ut, tUpdCCf and some others. 

Autem, enim, and verd (but), commonly occupy the second place, some- 
times the third ; as^ Ille enim revoeatus resistive ctepit. Ces. E^ verd 
veUemy affuisses. Cic. The enclitics que, ne, ve, are usually subjomed to 
the first word in a clause. 

Quidem and quoque are subjoined to the emphatic word in a clause ; as,* 
Verbo Hie reus erat, re quidem verd Oppianlcus. Cic. Me scH^Uet fnax\v^, 
sed proximo Ulum quoque fefelUssem. Id. 

In negative sentences, ne pre<^des, and quidem follows, the emphatic 
word ; as, Ne otf Catdnem quidem prot>oc&bo. Cic. 

4. When a word is repeated in the same clause, so that one is opposed 
to, or distinguished firom, the other, they must stand together ; as. Hom- 
ines hominlbus maximl v£Ues esse possurU, Cic. EquUes alii alid dilapsi 
sunt. Liv. 

5. Words used antitheticallv are also placed near each other ; as, Dum 
tacent, clamant. Cic. Fragile corpus animus sempiiemus movei. Id. 

6. Inquam and usually aio, introducing a quotation, follow one or more«of 
the words quoted ; as, '^ Xon ndsti quid pater,'' inquit, " Chrysippus dicat.** 
Hor. " ^vdd,'* aio, " tua crimlna prodis ? " Ovid. 

7. Adjectives are commonly placed after their nouns, especially when any 
tiling is dependent on them. When a noun is limited by another noun, 
as well as by an adjective, the adjective usually precedes both ; as, UUa 
officii priBcepta. Cic. Tuum er^ dignitatem meam f^dium. Id. 

Demonstratives, and the adjectives primus, mcdius, &c. (see § 205, 
Rem. 17), usually precede their nouns ; as, Ea res. C&es. His ipsis ver- 
bis. Cic. Media nox. Cies. ReUqua JEgyptus. Cic. 

8. Monosyllables are usually prefixed to longer words with which they 
are connected ; as, Vir clarisslmus. Cic. Vis tempestdtis, Ces. 

9. When nouns are put in apposition, the one which explains or defines 
the other is generally put last ; as, Marcus TuUius consul. Sail. Opes 
irritaraenta malorum. Ovid. 

In the arrangement of names of persons, the prceramen stands first, 
next the nmnen, third the cogn5m£H, and last the agnOmen ; as, Publius 
Cornelius Scipio Africdnus, The praenomen is usually denoted by a 
letter. 

10. Oblique cases precede the words upon which they de- 
pend, but they follow prepositions ; as, 

PopQli Romdni laus est. Cic. Laudis aittidi, pecunie liberties, BaSL 
Cunctis esto benigmts, null! blandus, paucis familidris, omnibus ttquus. 

Sen. Monumentum ere perennius, Hor. Hano tibi dono do. Ter. M 

meridiem spectans. Cic. Extra periddum. Id. 

Genitives dependin^r upon neuter adjectives are commenly placed last; 
as, Incerta fortuTUB. Liv. Aec tiJbi plus cordis, sed minus oris inest. Ovid. 

When a noun which is governed by a preposition, is modified by other 
wordM which precede it, Um preposition usually stands before the words b* 
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which the noon is modified ; as, ApriTnA luce ad sextam horam. Liv. M 
privdhtm doUhremfiiU iuctuCtum, Cic. Ad anlmi met Uetitiam. Id. 

Sometimes, however, the preposition comes between its noun and an 
adjective, or a genitive bv which the noun is modified ', as, Jftdld in re. 
Cic. Jiutis de eausis. Id. Suos inter amLoUs. Id. 

Per, in adjurations, is oflen separated by other words ; as. Per ego te deo« 
oro. Ter. 

Tenus and vershs follow their cases, and sometimes other prepositions, 
especially when joined with relative pronouns. 

11. Infinitives precede the verbs on which they depend ; as, 

Jugurtka, ubi eos 4/Hcd decessisse ratus est, nepievropter loci natilkram 
Cirtann armis expugrn&re possit, mania eircumdat. Sail. Servire magit 
guitm imperare purati estis. Id. 

12. A word which has the same relation to several words, either pre- 
cedes or follows them all ; as, Vir gravis ct sapiens. Cic. Claras et honO' 
rdtus vir. Id. 

13. Relatives are commonly placed after their antecedents, 
and as near to them as possible ; as, 

Qui sim, ex eo, quem ad te misij cognosces. Sail. LitSras ad te misi^per 
quas graiias tibi egi. Cic. 

14. Q^uisque is generally placed after «e, suns, qui, ordinals and superla- 
tives ; as, Suos quisque debet tueri. Cic. Satis superque est sibi sudrum 
cuique rerum cur a. Id. Severitas animadversiOnis injlmo cuique grails' 
Ama. Id. QiUsque very rarely begins a proposition. 

15. An adverb is usually placed immediately before the word which it 
aoalifies; but if the same word is modified by the oblique case of a noun, 
tne latter commonly follows the adverb ; as, Ma]6 parta mal^ dilabuntur, 
Cic. JfUul tam aspirum neque tam difficile esse, quod non cupidissim^ 

factuai essent. Sail. Imperium facild iis arObus retinetur, quibus initio 

partum est. Id. Sed maxirad adolescentium familiaritdtes appetgbat. Id. 
Jfon tam in beUis et in prcdiis^ qukm in wromissis ttfide firmiorem. Cic. 

In some phrases, custom has establbned a certain order, which must be 
observed and imitated ; as, JVc quid respubUca detrimenti capiat. Cic. 

16. Exceptions to the foregoing principles are very numerous. These 
may arise from a regard to tlie narmony of the sentence, from poetic 
license, or from the following rule, which sometimes modifies nearly all 
the preceding : — 

The emphatic word is placed before the word or words con* 
nected with it which are not emphatic. 

17. A sentence should not close like a hexameter verse, with a dactyl 
and spondee; as, Esse viditur; nor, in general, witii a monosyllable. 

18. Hiatus should be avoided; that is, a word beginning with a vowel 
•hould not follow a word ending with a vowel. 

• 19. A concurrence of lonff words or long measures,— of short words or 
short measures,— -of words Deginning alike or ending alike, — should bt 
aToided. 

22 
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II. OF CLAUSES. 

^ 280* A compound lentence, in which the leading^ daiiie ii 
divided by the insertion of one or more tubordinate claoflea, ii called a 
period. 

1. In a regular period, the leading verb is placed at the end, 
and the subordinate clauses . between the parts of the leading 
clause ; as, 

Pausanias, citm semianimis de teinplo ddtus ^^seL con^tim anYmam 
efflftyit ; Pausanias, when he had been carried out of the temple but just 
alive, immediately expired. Nep. Ego, si ah imprdhiM et periuis dtfUus 
rempublUam terUri viderem, sicut et meis tempofibus scimuSf et nomndUM 
aliis accidisse aecepHmuSj non mod6 prsemiis, mue apttd me ndrHmum valewt 
■ed ne pericQlis quidem compulsus ullig, qwtus tamen moventur etiamfor 
tisslmi virij ad eorum causam me adjung€rem. Cic. 

2. If the verbs of the leading and dependent clauses have the same sub 
ject, or the same word depending on them, they are commonly formeo 
mto a period; as, Antigdnus, qunm adversiis Seleucum Lysimackumqiu 
dinUcdretj in prcelio occisus est. riep. 

So, also, when the word which depends on the verb of the leading 
clause is the subject of the dependent clause ; as, Manlio, quum dietdtor 
Juissety Marcus romponius tribonus plebis diem dixit. Cic. 

3. When obscurity would arise from separating the leading subject and 
verb by dependent words or clauses, they are often placed together at the 
oeginning or end of tlie sentence ; as, Late (sunt) deinde leges, non solkm 
qtuB regni svspicidne consfUem absolvirent, sed qua adeo in contrarium 
vertirentf ut populdrem etiamJacSrent. Liv. 

The position of the leading verb is also often otherwise varied, from 
regard to emphasis, to avoid monotony, or to prevent its meeting with the 
»erb of the last dependent clause. 

4. When one clause is interrupted by the introduction of another, the 
latter should be finished before the first is resumed. 

5. Clauses expressing a aiusey a condition^ a ftm«, or a comparison^ luni- 
ally precede tbe clauses to which they relate. 

6. A short clause usually stands before, rather than after a long one. 



ANALYSIS. 

^ 281* The analysis of a proposition, or of a compound 
sentence, consists in dividing it into the several parts of which 
it is composed, and pointing out their mutual relations. 

In analyzing a proposition, it is first to be divided into its logical subjeoi 
and predicate. See § § 200, 201, 202. 

If the logical subject consists of more than one word, its grammatical 
subject should be pointed out, and distinguished as simple or compound 
See 5 201, I. 11. 

When the grammatical subject is determined, the words which modi^ 
or limit it should next be specified, and then the words which modin^ 
them and bo on, until the logical subject is exhausted. See § 201, III 
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In analjTzing the logical predicate, the grammatical predicate should 
first be mentioned, then the words which modify or limit it, and their 
modifiers, until the logical predicate is exhausted. See § 202. 

In analyzing a proposition^ the rules for the ag^reement and depen^^enoe 
of words shoiud be given, and likewise their various inflections. 

The analysis of a compound sentence requires, first, its resolution into 'ti 
several component propositions ; and, secondly, their analysis in the man - 
ner before mentioned. See § 203. 
i In resQlvin^ a sentence into its component clauses, the participial con- 
structions equivalent to clauses should be mentioned, and ellipses supplied. 
See § 203, 5. 

When the compound sentence is resolved, the connection of the clauses 
should be pointed out, and whether they are dependent or independent 
See § 203, 2. In either case, the connective words, if any, should be 
mentioned, and the connection, if any exists, with the precedmg sentence. 
See §. 203, 4. When clauses are dependent, the relation in which - they 
stand*8hould be explained, the character of the connectives stated, and the 
rules for the moods of the verbs given. See § § 262—266 and 272, 273. 

The following are examples of the analysis of simple and compound 
sentences : — 

1. Savius ventis agitdtur ingens pinus^ The great pine is 
more violently shaken by the winds. Hor. 

ingens pinus is the logical subject ; savius ventis agitdtur is the logieal 
predicate. 

The grammatical subject is ^inus : this is modified by ingens* 

The grammatical predicate is agitdtur : this is modified by stniiLS* and 
ventis,' 

Pinus is a common noun,'' of the second and fourth declension,* femi- 
nine gender/ and nominative case.' 

Ingens is an adjective, of the third declension, and of one terminatioii,^ 
in the nominative case, feminine gender, affreeinff with pinus.* 

Agitdtur is an active * frequentative ' verb, of the first conj. ftom u^U^^ 
derived from ago [Name its principal parts], formed firom the Ist root, 
^Give the formations of that root.] It is in the passive voice^ indicati¥« 
mood, present tense, singular number, third person, agreeing with pinus,^ 

ScBviits is an adverb, in the comparative degree, fh>m savd or smAXtr^ 
derived from the adjective sanous^ modifying Uie verb agitdtur.^ 

Ventis is a common noun, of the second declension,* masculine gen* 
der,^ in the plural number, ablative case.* 

2. Mithriddtes, dudrum et mginti gentium rex, totldem Ufif 
guts jura dixit ; Mithridates, king of twenty-two nations, pro- 
nounced judicial decisions in as many languages. Plin. 

The logical subject is Mithridates dudrum et viginti gentium rex. 

The logical predicate is totldmn Unguis jura d&t. 

The grammatical subject is MitkrSidtes : this is modified by rez.* Rez 
is limited by gentiumf^ which is itself limited by dxidrum and viginti,^ 
Et connects dudrum and viginti,^ 

• }201,III.3. /{29,2. ' $187, a 1. »$38. « $201, III. 3 
ft$202,III.3. fS201,IV.3. »$209. rj46. & Rem. 
•}202,m.2. fcJlll. «$194. •$247. -$278. 
*$26. '$205. •$192,n. «$201,in.l. 

• 499. » J 141,1. P$277 **$201,m.2 
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The grammatica] predicate ia dixit, which is limited bj jura* and Zti»> 
guis* and the latter by toadem. 

MUhriddtes ia a proper noun,* of the third declenaioii,* maaculine gen- 
der/ and nominatire caae. 

Rex is a common noun, 3d dee.,* maae. gen.,' in appoaition with MUkri- 
dAteM/ 

Gentium ia a com. noon., 3d dec.,' fern, gen.,* in the geniti¥e ploral,' 
limiting rex.^ 

Dudrum ia a numeral adj., of the cardinal' kind, in the genitive case, 
fem. ^n., agreeing with gentium.^ 

Et 18 a copulative conjunction." 

Viginti ia a cardinal numeral adjective indeclinable,' limiting geniutm.^ 

Dtxit ia an active verb,* of the third conjugation,' from dieo [Give the 
principal parta],* formed from the aecond root [Give the formations of that 
root], in the act. voice., ind. mood, perf. indefinite tense/ sing, num., 3d 
pers., agreeing with Mithriddtes.* 

Jura, a com. noun, 3d dec.,< neut. gen.,* plur. num., ace. caae, the ob- 
ject of ftixil.* 

lAnguis, a com. noun, Ist dec., fem. gen.,* plural num., ablative case.* 

Totidem, an adj., indeclinable ," in the plural number, limiting Unguis. 

3. Romana pubes, seddto tandem pavore, postquam ex tarn 
turbtdo die serena et tranquiUa hix rediit, uhi vacuam sedem 
regiam vidit, etsi satis credibat patribus, qui proximi stetirant, 
suhlimem raptum procelld ; tamen, yelut orbitatis metu icta, 
moestum aliquamdiu silentium obtinuit. Liv. 

The preceding compound sentence constitutes a period,' and it may be 
^resolved into the following clauses : — 

^ 1. Romana pubes tamen^ velut orbitatis metu icta, mastum eUquawidm 
silentium obtinuit, —which is the leading clause.'** 

2. seddto tandem pavOre, 

3. postquam ex tarn turbldo die serfina et tranquilla lux redtU^ 

4. ubi vidit, 

5. vaeuam (esse) sedem regiam, 

6. etsi satis credibat patriSuSf 

7. qaivroTAmi stetirant, 

8. subllmem raptum proeeUd. 

In the preceding clauses, the predicates are printed in Italics. 

The grammatical subject of the leading clause is pubes, which is limited 
by Romdna and icta. Icta is modified by veUtt and metu, which last is limit- 
ed by orbitatis. The grammatical predicate of that clause is obtin^iU • this 
is limited by aliquanuSu and sUentium, which is itself limited by meutum 

Pu^es, a collective noun,** 3d dec.,** fem. gen.,*** sing, num., nom. case. 

Romdna, a patrial" adj., of the 1st and 2d dec.// fem. gen., sing. num. 
Bom. case, agreeing with pubes." 

Tamen, an adversative conjunction,^^ relating to etsi in the 6th clause 
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and denotinjf that the predicate of this cUxme is true, notwithstanding the 
conceiwion made in that clause. 

Vdutf an adyerb, modifying ieta* 

Ida, a perf. part, pass., from the active yerb ieo, 3d conj.^ [Principal parts 
in both voices] , fern, gen., sing, num., nom. case, agreemg with pubes' 

MetUy an abstract noun,' 4th dec.,' masc. gen., sing, num., abl. case/ 

OrhitadSf an abstract* noun, derived fVom arhUf 3d dec.,' fem. gen.,^ 
sing, num., gen. case, limiting metu.* 

Obtinuity an active verb of the 2d conj.,* from obUntOy com^unded of 
prep, ob and ttfkeo ' TGive the princiiml parts, and the formations of the 
second root],"* in tne active voice, ind. mood., perf. indef. tense, sing, 
num., 3d person, agreeing with pubesJ^ 

s^UquamdiMf an adverb, compounded of oHquis and diUf* and limiting 
ttbtinuU.^ 

Silentium, a com. noun, 2d dec, neut. gen.,' sing, num., ace. case, the 
object ofobtinuU.^ 

Mtestumy an adj., 1st and 2d dec, neut. gen., sing num., ace. case, 
agreeing Mnth sUerUium.' 

The 2d is a participial clause, equivalent to guum pavor tandem aeddJtiu 
usetJ 

PavOre, an abstract ^ verbal * noun, from jMtofo, 3d dec.,* masc. gen.,* 
sing, num., abl. case, absolute with geddtor 

ieddtOf a perf. part, pass., from the act. verb sedo, of the Ist conj.,' 
[Principal parts in both voices], masc. gen., sing, num., abl. case,' agree* 
inff witn pavOre.** 

Tandtm^ an adverb of time, modifying sedSio.^^ 

Postquamy an adverb of time, compounded of post and ^uam, modiiVing 
cbtimdt and redutf and serving to connect the first and third clauses.** 

llie grammatical subject of the 3d clause is Zux, which is limited b^ ' 
semna anci iranquiUa. The ^ammatical predicate is rediit, which is modi- 
fied by postquam and dU, Ihe is modified by turbldOf which is itself modi- 
fied by tarn, 

Luxy a com. noun, 3d dec,<'<' fem. gen.," sing, num., nom. case. 

Serena^ an adj., 1st and 2d dec, fem. gen., sing, num., nom. case, agree- 
ing witii lux.' 

Etf a copulative conjunction, connecting serina and tranquiUa/f 

TranquiUay like serena. 

Rediitj a neuter verb, from redeo, compounded of insep. prep, red " and 
eo^^ [Prin. parts], ind. mood., pen. indef. tense, sing, num., 3d person, 
agreeing witn luxM 

D^y a com. noun, 5th dec.,** masc gen., sing, num., abl. case after 
prep, ex." 

Turbido, an adj. agreeing with die. Tarn, an adverb, modifying tur- 

Ubiy an adverb of time, and, like postquamy a connective, and a double 
modifier. It connects the fourth clause to the first, and limits the 
predicates vidit and obtinuit.'' 
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The rabjeet of the 4th clame is the same m that of the fiist, with whieh 
it is connected ; it is therefore omitted.* ^ 

The grammatical predicate of the 4th claiiae ii mdU : thii is limited by 
its object, which is the 5th claiise> 

ViaUf an act. verb, 2d oonj. [Principal parts and formation], act. Toioe, 
ind. mood, perf. indef. tense, nng. num., 3d pers., agreeing with pubei 
miderstood.* 

The 5th clause has no conneetiye. Its grammatical subject is sedem^ 
which is limited by regiam. Its grammatical predicate is (esse) taeuam^ 
the former being imderstood.' '^ 

Sedem, a com. noun, 3d. dec., fem. gen., sing, num., ace. ease.' 

Rtgiam^ a possessive adj., derived &om rex, agreeing with tedern, 

Vaeuamf an adj., agreeing with sedem. 

The 6th clause is connected to the leading clause by the concessive/ 
conjunction etst, to which the adversative ' tamen corresponds in the first 
clause. 

Its subject is the same as that of the leading clause. 

Its grammatical predicate is credsbatf which is limited by imtis and 
patribus. 

Credebatf a neut. verb,* 3d conj. [Principal parts, and formations of 1st 
root], act. voice, ind. mood, imperf. tense, sing, num., 3d pers., agreeing 
with jfubes understood. 

Satis f an adverb of degree' modif^g credebat.^ 

Patribus, a com. noun, 3d dec./ masc. gen.,** ^lur. num., dat. case, 
depending upon credtbat,* and modified by me relative clause following.* 

The 7th clause, wliich is connected by ^'' to the preceding one, is in- 
troduced to show the situation of those senators at the time of the removal 
of Romulus. 

Qyi is its grammatical subject, and is a relative pronoun,* masc. gen., 
plur. num., agreeing with patribus understood.** 

Stetirantj a neut. verb,* 1st conj., irregular in its !IM root ' [Principal 
parts, and formations of 2d root]^ act voice, ind. mood, plup. tense, 3d peis. 
plur., agreeing withj^ia.* 

Protlmi, an adj. of the superlative degree* [Compare it], 1st and 2d dec., 
masc. gen., plur. num., nom. case, agreeing with quif and also modifying 
stetirant.* 

The 8th clause has no connective. It depends on the verb eredebiiL 
Its subject is eunij i. e. Romidum understood. Its grammatical predicate 
is raptum (esse) which is modified by sublimem and procelld. 

Ravtum (^esse), an act verb, 3d conj.* [Prinoipal parts in both vmceiL 
and rormations of 3d root in the passive], pass, voice, infin. mood,^[»erL 
tense with the meaning of plup., depending on cretUbat.^ 

SMimenif an adj. oT 3d dec. and two terminations.* masc. gen., sing, 
num., ace. case, agreeing with RomiUum understood,' and also mooifying 
raptum esse,^ 

Proeelldf a com. noun, 1st dec.,* fem. gen., sing, num., abl. case.** 

S209,Rem. t, (1.) f&198,4. "»$88. r a^qS, •jfTl 

J«29, Rem.6. fcJl4a. »«i2». •}166. ■4109. 

&209. < 6191, Rem.5. •$201,in.4.( 6126, 1. y&SOS. 

{270,Rem.3. *$S77. J'JSOS,^. ««205,Rkm.15. '{41. 

&239. I 111. f$196. •il69. '»iHI, 

J 198, 3. 
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PROSODY. 

^ 282« Prosody treats of the quantity of syllables, 
and the laws of versification. 

QUANTITY. 

1. The quantity of a syllable is the relative time occu- 
pied in pronouncing it. 

2. A syllable is either long, short, or common, 

A long syllable requires double the time occupied in pro- 
nouncing a short one ; as, dmdre> 

A common syllable is one which, in poetry* may be made 
either long or short ; as the middle syllable of tenebnB. 

3. The quantity of a syllable is either natural or accidental ; 
—natural, when it depends on the nature of its vowel ; acci- 
dental, when it depends on its position. 

Thus the e in risisto is short b; -nature ; while in rf^fUt it ii lon^ by 
accident, being followed by two consonants. 

4. The quantity of syllables b determined by certain es- 
tablished rules, or, in cases not included in the rules^ by the 
authority of the poets. 

5. The rules of quantity are either general or special. The 
former apply alike to all the syllables^ of a word, the latter to 
particular syllables. 

GENERAL RULES 

^ 283. L A vowel before another vowel, or a diph- 
thong, is short ; as, mem, patria. Thus, 

Const^a mens recti famss mendacta ridet. (hid. 
Ipse etiam extmice laudis saccensus amore. Virg: 

So also when h comes between the vowels, since h is ac 
counted oa.y a breathing ; as, nihii. See § 2. Thus, 
De KlAico rakU, in nlhUum nil posse reverti. Perg. 
Exc. 1. Fio has the t long, when not followed by er; aa^ 
fiunt,fiebam. Thus, 

Omnia. ]fim fiefUffiiri qnss posse negabam. (hrid. 
It is sometimes found long even before er ; «fl^ ^€t«1 (^«t^<« S^ix 
fPkut.; 
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Exc. 2. E is long before t in the termination of the geni- 
tive and dative of the fifth declension ; wa^ faciei. Thus, 
Non radii solis, ncque luoYda tela dUi. Liter. 
But it is short in spiiy and botii long and short in rti and jEdn. 

Exc. 3. il is long in the penult of old genitives in di of 
the first declension ; as, auidi, pictdi. 

So alto are a and e in proper names in uius or eUis; as, CdUu^ Fam* 
peius. Thus, 

iEthereum sensum, atqne aurdX simpllcis ignem. Vvrg, 
Acclpe, Pompit^ deduetom carmen ab illo. OtiA, 

Exc. 4. / b common in genitives in iu$ ; as, uiAus^ URus, 
Thus, 

JUHu et nitldo stillent ungoenta eapillo. TShUl, 

IU\U8 puro destillent temj^ra nardo. Id, 
But in «2terittf it is always short ; in oZltcs always long. 

Exc. 5. The first vowel of iheu is long ; that of Diana, /o, 
and ohe, is common. 

Exc. 6. In many Greek words, a vowel is long, thotigh im- 
mediately followed by another ; as, 

dCTy JSeJuifaf Aehdousy dxa^ eos, LierieSf and other words compounded 
with loos. 

(1.) Words which, in Greek, are written with et before a vowel, and m 
Latin with e or i, have the or i long ; as, JEnSaa, Mtaumda^aJCatsUtpiaf 
CllOf Darius, degia, Galatea^ Media, Mausoleum, Penelop€a, Thalia. 

Hence, inost s^jectives in eus, formed fiom Greek proper names, have 
the e long ; as, Cythereus, Pelopeus. 

Exc. Academia, chorea, Malea, platea, and some patronymics and 
patrials in els, have the penult common ; as, J^erels. 

(2.) Greek genitives in eos, and accusatives in ea, ftom nominatives in 
mts, generally shorten the e; as, Orphios, Orphia; — ^but the e is some- 
times lengthened by the Ionic dialect ) as, Cepheos, lUonea. 

(3.) Greek words in ais, ois, aius, eius, oius, aon, and ien, generally 
lengthen the first vowel; as, Hais, MinGis, Grdlus, Jfereius, MmOlus^ 
Maehdon, Ixion. But Thdtdis, Siindis, Phdon, Deucalion, Pygmalion^ and 
many others, shorten the for^ier vowel. 

Note 1. Greek words in aon and ion, with o short in the ^nitive, 
have the penult long ; but with o lon^ in the genitive, they have it short ; 
as, AmytMLon, -dOnis ; Deueation, -Oms. 

Note 2. Greek proper names in eus (^n. eos), as Orpheus, always 
have the eu a diphtnong in the original, and, with very few exceptions, in 
the Latin poets. 

II. A diphthong is long; as, dummy fcmiiSy Eibaa 
Thus, 

7%e«£fira« ignotum argenti pondus et iRin. Virg. 
Iniemlqne laciis, M&^Sque instila CSro0. id 
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Ezc. 1. Pra, in coraposition, is short before a vowel ; as^ 
prihistus, praacuius. Thus, 

Nee totk tamen ille prior prikeunte caiTn^. Virg. 
In StatiuB, and Sidonius ApoIUnaris, it is found long. 
Ezc. 2. A diphthonjg, at the end of a word, when the next word hegini 
with a vowel, is sometimes made short; as, 

Insfil& lomo in magno, qnts dira Celsno. Virg, 
RxMARK. Uf followed by another vowel, is, in prosody, not considered 
as a diphthong ; as, qudtibf quiror^ aquAry Ungiuk^ sanguis. 

III. A syllable formed by contfaction is long ; as, 

tHius for aliius ; eOgo for codgo; nil for nihil ; junior for jitvinior. Thus, 
Tityre edge pecus, tu post carecta latebas. Virg. 

IV. A vowel naturally short, before two consonants, a 
double consonant, or the letter j, is long hj position; as, 
arma, ieZ/um, axisy gdzoy mc^or. Thus, 

Pdsdre opdrtet oves dedftctum dicSre cdrmen. Virg. 
Jfsc mtfrtils vinc€t corf los -, nee laurea Phcebi. Id. 
^ At nobis, Pdx alma, veni, sj^icamque teneto. Tibidl. 
Rara juvant : primis sic mdjar gratia pomis. Mart. 

£xc. 1. The compounds ofjugum have i short before J; as, 
hyiigus, quadrifugus. Thus, 

Interea bljUigis infert se Luc&gus aibis. Virg. 

Remark. The vowel is long by position when either one or 
both of the consonants is in the same word with it ; but when 
both stand at the beginning of the following word, the vowel is 
either long or short ; as, 

ToUe moras ; semper nocuit difierre parfttis. Luean. 
Ferte citi ferrum ; date tela ; soandite muros. Virg. 
Ne tamen ignOret, quae sit senUnHH scripto. Ovid. 
A short vowel at the end of a word, before a double consonant or j, is 
not lengthened. 

£xc. 2. A vowel naturally short, before a mute followed by 
a liquid, is common ; as, agris, pharetra, volucris, popUUi^ 
eoehUar. Thus, 

£t prim6 simllis voV&eri^ mox vera vclUeris. Ovid. 
Natum ante ora pdtris, vStrem qui obtruncat ad aras. Id. 
Noz tenibras profert, Pnoebos fugat inde tenebras. Id. 
RsM. 1. If the vowel is naturally }ong, it continues so; as, saUlbrit 
mHhdderym. 

Rem. 2. A mute and liquid render the preceding short vowel common 
only when they are such as may begin a Latin word, or a word derived 
from the Greek. In compound words, of which the former part ends with 
a mute, and the latter begms with a liquid, a short vowel before the mute 
is made long by position ; as, dbluoy obruOf siihUvo^ quamdbrem, 

RxH. 3. A mute and liquid at the beginning of a word seldom Iragthen 
Um short vowel ol the pmeeding word. 
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RsM. 4. In Latin words, a short vowel is rendered common only be- 
fore a nmte with I or r; but, in words of Greek origin, also before a mate 
with m orn; as in AtlaSf Tecnussa, Proau, 



SPECIAL RULES. 
FIRST AND MIDDLE SYLLABLES. 

I. DERIVATIVE WORDS. 

^ 284. Derivative words retain the quantity of their 
primitives; as, 

diramalf diamdtus, from dnima; gimibundus^ from gimire; flLnOUa^ 
homfibmihu; mdUrnuSf fiom mdUr ; prdpinqmis, firom prUipe. 

Rem. 1. Derivatives fi*om increasing nouns of the third 
declension agree in quantity with the increment of their primi- 
tives; as, 

fimibris, &om fimgrit; wrgineusj from virgtms ; salnbeTf from wlQtis. 

Rem. 2. In verbs, the derived tenses agree in quantity 
with the special root firom which they are formed ; as, 

mdvebanif mthjebo, mOveam, mOvirtm^ fitdve, m&oerey mdvens, TiOvrndius, 
from mdVy the root of the present, with 6 short ; — mOviramf mOvgrimf 
mSvissemf mOviro, mOvisse^ fit>m mOv, the root of the perfect, with d long; 
mot'arus and motus^ fiom mdtUj the root of the supine, with also long. 

SdlnOum and Tdlatum have the first syllable short, as if fiom siHua, Muo. 
So ginui, ginitum^ as if fiom ^ino; and pdim, fiom j^dtis sum {possum). 

Mr&trum, sirwulderum^ have ueir penult long, as denved from the supines 
ardtum and simuLdlum ; monHmenium and inltium have their antepenult 
short, as derived from the supines monitum and initvan. 

Exc. 1. Perfects and supines of two syllables have the 
first syllable long, even when that of the present is short; 

*^» . . . 

vfiu, vldifficL from vifdoj fUdeOyfdcio ; cdsum, matunij tusum^ fiom eddo^ 
m&veOf ifldeo. But, 

(1.) These seven perfects have the first syllable^ short: — btbi, 
didifftdi (from Jindo), scidi, stiti, sHti, titli. 

The first syllable is also short before a vowel (§ 283) ; as, rftt. 

(2.) These ten supines have the first syllable short : — citum 
(from cieo), datum, ttum, Utum, quttum, r&tum, rutum, scUum, 
Sftum, and stdtum. 

So also the obsolete ./^Uuin, from^^o, whence comes fiUQrus. 

Exc. 2. Reduplicated perfects have the first two syllables 
short; as, 

eidim, tUigi^ dlMci^ from Aino, tango, disco. But the sec<nid svUiUe 
if jometimes made long by position \ as, mSmerdi^ UUnM. 
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OMdi (firom emdo) and pipedi alto hare the ■econd ly liable long. 

Ezc. 3. The a in pdstd and pdsHtumf is short, though long in pOno. 

£xc. 4. The a in dd, imperative of do, is long, though short in the 
other parts of the verb. 

Exc. 5. Desiderative yerbs in urio have the u short, though, in the 
third special root fiom which thej are formed, it is long ; as, canatHario 
fiom c€mat&, the third root of aeno. So partHriOf esUriOy nupt&rio, 

Ezc. 6. Frequentative verbs, formed from the third special root of the 
first conjugation, have the i short; as, damUOf voUto, See § 187, II. 1. 

Exc. 7. Many other derivatives deviate from the quantity 
of their primitives. 

1. Some have a long vowel from a short one in the primitive. 
Such are, 

D^niy from d^cem. Lex n6gis),yrom ISgo. Sfimen,yroin sSro. 

F5mes and > fro^ Mobllis, ^an» muveo. SUpendium, /rom stipi 

Fdmentum, ) loveo.. Reg&la, > from (stipis). 

Ham&nus, yrom hdmo. Rex (regis), j rSgo. Tegala,^om t£go. 

Latema,^om Iflteo. Seoius, Jrom sScus. Vox (v6cis),^omv5co. 

M&cdro, J^om m&ceo. Sedes, from s£deo. 

2. Some have a short vowel from a long one in the primitive. 
Such are, 

Dicax, yVom dico. Mfilestus, yrom mdles. Sftgax, yrom sftgio. 

Disertus, yrom dissdro. Nato,^om naiu. SSpor, j^om sopio. 

Dux(dacis),/romdQco. N5to, /rom notu. Vidum, /rom vado. 

Fides, yrom f Ido. Qu&sillus, yrom qualus. 

Fragor, > /»'<w»* 
Fragllis, 5 mingo. 

Some other words mig[ht, perhaps, with propriety be added to these lists ; 
but, in regard to the derivation of most of them, grammarians are not en- 
tirely agreed. 

Remark. Some of these irregularities have, perhaps, arisen from the 
influence of syncope and crasis. Thus mdblUs may have been TndvihUis; 
mOtum, mdvitumj &c. 

Sometimes the vowel in the derived word becomes short by dropping 
one of the consonants which, in the primitive, made it long by position ; 
as, dlsertusj from dissiro. So, when the vowel of the primitive is short 
before another vowel, it is sometimes made long by the insertion of a con- 
sonant ; as, hibernuSy from hlems. 

The first syllable in ItqiAdus is supposed to be common, as coming from 
liquor or Uqueo ; as, 

Grassaque conveniunt UquidiSf et liquida crassis. Lucr, 



n. COMPOUND WORDS. 

^ 285. Compound words retain the quantity of the 
words which compose them ; as, 

oMftrOy of d£ and ftro ; d<2dro, of Hd and dro. So dftdrior, clmdvte, or 
fttMte, edm^^, tfwitor, pirddXuco^ tUtbCmo. 
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The change of a ?owe] or diphthong in forming the com- 
pound does not alter its quantity ; as, 

eofuidOf ftt>m eddo; eanadOf from eSdo; efigo, from rXga; redildo, firam 
tiiudo ; imquusy from mguus. 

Exc. 1. A long syllable in the simple word becomes short in the foHow- 
ing compounds : — aunltus and cognitus^ ftomnHtus; dejiro and pejirOf from 
jaro; bodUf from Mc die ; nilivum and nikll^ from AU«if»; semu&pUuMf 
from s&pio; eausidteuSj and other compounds endihg in dieuSf from duo. 

Eic. 2. ImbedUuSy from bdeillum, has the second syllable long. The 
participle anUntus has the penult long from Uum, but the nouns amkUtu 
and ambltio follow the rule. 

£kc. 3. Inniibaf proniuba, and subnikba^ from nfi&o, have u short; but in 
eonnubium^ it is common. 

Exc. 4. O final, in the compounds of do and sto, is common, thou^ 
long in the simple verbs. 

Note. It may be observed, that prepositions of one syllable, which end 
in a vowel, are long (§ § 2i)4, 295, and 297} ; those which ena in a single 
consonant are short {\\ 299 and Si)!). 

Exc. 5. PrOy in the following compounds, is short : — jnrdcella, pr6fibm»f 
prdfdrif prdfecto, prdfestusj prdjicitcor, prdJUeoTf pr6fugio, prdfugus, ^rif- 
JunduSj pr&nipos, pr(hieptisj prdpiro, and prdtervus. In the following, it is 
common '.—procuroy profundo, propdgo^ propeUo^ propmo^ and propulso. 

Rem. 1. The Greek preposition pro (before) is short ', as, prUpiita, 
prdldgtu. 

Rem. 2. The inseparable prepositions di and se are long ; as, 
didneOf sepdro. But di is short in dlrimo and dtsertus. 
Rem. 3. The inseparable preposition re or red is short ; as, 
rgmittOf rtfirOf riddmo. But in the impersonal verb r€fert, re b long, 
M coming from ret. 

Rem. 4. Except in prepositions, a, ending the first part of a 
compound word, is long ; e, t, o, u, and y, are short ; as, 

mdlo, quSpropteXy trddo (trans do) ; nlfas, validico, fiujtiseimddi: &iceM, 
omnipdienSf sign\ftco ; hddUf quanddquidemj phildsHphus ; dftccnh, ioeHpteM, 
Trojiigina ; rolpdOruSy Eurfpglus, Thras^balus, 

Exc. I. A. In qudsiy eddem when not an ablative, and in some Greek 
compounds, a is short ; as, catdptdta, hexdmiter. 

Exc. 2. £. The e is long in nimo, niquamy fUguandOy nequdfuaMf 
neqvidqttamf neqiUsy nBquUia ; memetj mecunij Ucunif secwm, vCcorSy effjd- 
nur, venificus, and videlicet, (see § 295 ;)— ^so in words compounded with 
#e for 8ex or semi; as, sedidnif semestriSf sembdius; but in adibra it is 
found short in Martial. 

Note. The e m videlicet, .as in vide, is sometimes made short. See 
§ 295, Exc. 3. 

E is common in some verbs compounded with/ooo ; as, Uquefado, paU^ 
faeio, rarefacio, tabefudo, teprfado, 

Exc. 3. I. (1.) The i is long in those compounds in which the first 
part is declined, (§ 296 ;) as, quidam, quivis, ptUHhet, quanOmSf ^MMnith 
ettnque, taiUldenk, imf cui^ue, eidem^ rtfipubVUa, qualiamque^ vtnqu^ 

(2,) / is also long in those compounds which may be lepinted withcMl 
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altering the senae, (§296;) as, ludlmagiaUr, lucrtfaeiOf Aficif, agn- 
euUHLra. 

(3.) /, ending the former part of a compound word^ ia aometimea made 
long by contraction : aa, ablcen for Hbttcen, from ttbia and eano. See 
§%;IIL 

(4.) / ia long in HgtB, quadng<Bf iHeet, soUeet, himuSf trimitf , ptadrfmus, 

(5.) In idem, when maaculine, i is lon^ ; but when neuter, it is short. 
The i of ubiqtu and utrobique, the second m ibidem^ and the first in niml- 
rumf are long. In ubicumque and vbiois, aa in ubi, i is common. 

r6.) Compounds of dies have the final t of the former part long ; aa, 
laauum, triduum, meridieSf quotldU, quotldidnuSf pndie, postriMe, 

NoT£. In Greek words, £, endin&r the former part of a compound, ia 
abort, unless it comes from the diphtnong e», or is made long or common 
by position ; as, CallinUUhus. 

£xc. 4. O. (1.) In compounds, the final o of cotUro, intro, retro , and 
quando (except quandAquldem,) is lon^ ; aa, eontrGversia, introdaeo, retrd^ 
eedOf qiuindOque, O is long also in aUdquin, ceterdquin, utrOque, utrObique, 

(2.) O is long also in the compounds of quo ; aa, qudmddo, quoeunque^ 
quOmlmiS, qudarca, quOviSf qudque ; but in the conjunction qu6que, it is 
ahort. 

(3.) Greek words which are written with an omMga haye the o long; 
as, gedmetra, MinatauruSf lagOpus. 

Exc. 5. U. The u is long in J€,piter, jodez^ and judicium. The final 
« in the former part of usiuapio and usHvenio is regularly long. See § 296, 



III. INCREMENT OF NOUNS. 

^ 286. 1. A noun is said to increase, when, in any of its 
cases, it has more syllables than m the nominative singular ; as, 
pax, pacts ; sermo, sermonis. 

The number of increments in any case of a noun is equal to 
that of its additional syllables. 

2. Nouns in general have but one increment in the singular. 
But iter, supellex, compounda of o^ut ending in ps, and aometimea 

iecur, have two ; aa, 

. 1 « . \ * , 

Iter, i-ttTiri-rts ; aneeps, an-^tp^-tu ; 

ettpeUex, tfUrpMee^-Ua ; jeeur, je-em-d-ris. 
The double increase of iter, dsc., in the singular number ariaea ftom their 
coming firom obaolete nominativea, containing a syllable more than those 
now in use ; aa, iHner, &c. 

3. The dative and ablative plural of the third declension 
have one increment more than the genitive singular ; as, 

rex, ^k. re-gie, D. and Ab. reg-i-bus. 

sermo, ^^ser-nUhnis, ser-mon-i-bus, 

iter, i'tin-i^ris, ' it-i-ner-i-his. 

4. The last syllable of a word is never considered as the in 

93 
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crement. If a word has but one increment, it is the penult ; 
if two, the antepenult is called the first, and the penult the 
second ; and if three, the syllable before the antepenult is called 
the first, the antepenult the second, and the penult the .third 
increment 

5. In the third declension, the quantity of the first increment 
in all the other cases is the same as in the genitive singular; as, 

sermOniSf sermOnif sermdnem, sermOnef semUfneSf sermdnum.serm&nilms. 
BobuSy or bibuSfttom hot, bMSf is lengthened by contraction nrom biMbut, 

NoTB. As adjectives and participles are declined like nouns, the same 
rules of increment apply to all of them; and so Uso to pronouns. 



INCREMENTS OF THE SINGULAR NUMBER. 

OF THB FIRST, FOURTH, AND FIFTH DECLENSIONS. . 

^ 287* 1. When nouns of the first, fourth, and fifth declensions 
increase in the singular number, the increment consists of a vowel before 
the final Vowel, and its quantity is determined by the first general rule 
with its exceptions. See § 283. 

INCREMENTS OF THE SECOND DECLENSION. 

2. The increments of the second declension are short ; 
as, 

gencTf geniri ; satur^ satUri ; tener^ tenUri ; wV, tAri. Thus, 
O fuiri ! ne tanta animis assuesclte bella. Virg, 
Monstra sinunt : gevUros externis affbre ab orb. Id. 
Exo. The inclement of Iber and CdOher is long. Tot that of genitivei 
hi titf, see § 283, Exc. 4. 

INCREMENTS OF THE THIRD DECLENSION. 

3. The increments of the third declension in a and o 
are long ; those in e, t, u, and y, are short ; as, 

animal y ardmSUs; audax, auddds; sermOf sermOnis; feroZf ferOeis, 
gpusy opiris; cder, eeliris; mUeSf milUis; supplez, mpptuisf mnamwr 
munnttris ; eieur, cidStris. Thus, 

Fron&que ci^m spectent animdUa cetSra terram. Omd. 

HiBC tum multipllci popdlos sermOn/B replebat. Virg. 

Incumbent geniris lapsi sarcire ruinas. Id, 

Qualem virgineo demessum pottlce florem. Id. 

Asplce, yentfisi ceciderunt faumOns avx^Id. 

Exertions in Increments in A. 

I. Masculines in al and or (except Car and Nar) 
gbort ; as, Annibai^ Annibdlis. 
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Par and its compoondsy and the following — anas^ nuu, vaa (vddis), 
kaeear,hepar,jvbar, lavy nectar, and aal — also increase short. 

2. ^, in the incremeDt of nouns in s with a consonant be- 
fore it, is short ; as, Arabs, Ar&bis, 

3. Greek liouns in a and 05 (adis or &tis) increase short ; 
as, poema, poematis ; lampas, lampddis, 

4. The following in ax increase short: — ahax, anUvrax, ^tax, Atrax^ 
elimaXf eolax, corax, dropax, fax, harpax, panax, phylax, smUax, ana 
styrax. 

Exertions in Increments in O. 

1. O, in the increment of neuter nouns, is short ; as, 
marmorf marmOris ; corpus , corporis ; dntr, ebdris. But os (the mouth), 

and the neuter of comparatives, like their masculine and teminine, in- 
crease long. The increment of ador is common. 

2. O is short in the increment of Greek nouns in or on, 
which, in the oblique cases, have omicron ; as, 

Aedon, Aed&nis; Agamemnon^ Agamemndrds, Stdon, Oriim, and 
JEg€BOH, have the increment common. 

3. In the increment of gentile nouns in or on, is gene- 
rally short ; as, 

Macido, MacedJ&nis, So, Sm&MS, TeiUdnes, &e. 

But the following have o long: — EburdneSf LaeOneSf lOneSy Muajniftus, 
SuessOneSf Vett&nes, BurgwndiOnes. Britanes has the o oommon. 

4. Greek nouns in tor increase short ; as. Hector, Hectdris ; 
rhetor, rketdris, 

5. Compounds of pus (novg^y as tripus, Polppus, and also arbor, memar 
hos, compos, impos, and Iqnts, mcrease short. 

6. O, in the increment of nouns in s with a consonant before 
it, is short ; as, 

scrobs, scrdbis; inops, indpis. But it is long in the increment of 
Cereops, Cyclops, and Hydrops. 

7. The increment of AUobrox, Cappddox, and jtracox, is also short 

Exceptions in Increments in E. 

1. Nouns in en, enis (except Hymen), lengthen their incre- 
ment ; as, Siren, Sirenis, So, Anienis, Nerienis^ from Anio, &/C 

2. Hares, locVtples, mansues, merces, and auies — also Iber, ver, lex, rex, 
and vervex-^lebs, seps, and haUc — increase long. 

3. Greek nouns in es and er (except aer and tether) increase 
long ; as, magnes, magnetis ; crater, cratiris. 

Exceptions in Increments in I. 

1. Verbals in trix, and adjectives in ix, increase long ; ai, 
nictriz, mctricis ; felix,f^Ucis. 
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2. The following nouns in ix also increase long: — eemx, dtSiriXf 
€omix, eotumiXj Umxy matriXf perdix^ phaniZf and radix. So also mies 
{vUfuis). 

3. Greek nouns, whose genitive is in tnts, increase long ; as, 
delpkin^ ddphinis ; Salamts, Salaminis. 

4. The following nouns in is increase lon^:-^is, gUs, lis, A^Jif, 
QKtm, and Samnis, The increment ai'Fsopbis is common. 

Exceptions in Increments in U. 

1. Genitives in udis, uris, and utis, from nominatives in us, 
have the penult long ; as, 

palus, paliidis; teUus, ieU^ris ; virtus, wrUUis, But mUrtms, Ugus, 
and pecuSf increase short. 

2. Pur^frux (obs.)i htx, and PoUux, increase long. 

Exertions in Increments in T. ' 

1. Greek nouns whose genitive is in ynts, increase long ; as, 
Phorcyn, Phorcpnis ; Trachys, Trachynis, 

2. The increment of bomhyx, C&yx, and gryps, is long ; that of Besryx 
and sandyx is common. 

INCREMENTS OF THE PLURAL NUMBER 

^ 288* A noun in the plural number is said to increase, 
when, in any case, it has more syllables than in the ablative sin- 
gular. 

When a noun increases in the plural number, its penult is 
called the plural increment ; as, sa in musdmm, no in domino^ 
rum, pi in rupium and rupzbus. 

In plural increments, a, e, and o, are long^ i and t* 
are short ; as, 

hondrumj animdhuSf rfrum, ribus, generdrum, anibdhts; sermanXhus 
Ueitbus. Thus, 

Appia, longdrum, teritur, regina tfidrum. Stat, 
Sunt lacr^mte rerum, et mentem mortalia tangunt. Virg. 
Atque alii, qudrutn comoedia piisca pirOrum est. Hor, 
Port^Bkbus egredior, YenXia^ae ferenHbus usus. Omd. 



IV. INCREMENT OF VERBS. 

^ 289. 1. A verb is said to increase, when, in any of its 
parts, it has more syllables than in the second person singular 
of the present indicative active; as, das, dortis; doces, do* 
ti-mus. ' 
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2. The number of increments in any part of a verb is equal 
to that of its additional syllables. In verbs, as in nouns, the 
last syllable is never considered the increment. If a verb has 
but one increment, it is the penult ; and this first increment, 
through all the variations of the verb, except in reduplicated 
tenses, continues equally distuit firom the first syllable. The re- 
maining increments are numbered successively from the first; tm, 

a-mas, mo-nes, au-dk, 

a-ma-miu, mo-ne-tor, au-di-tis, 

1 a 18 1. « . 

am-a-b&-mii8, mon-^-rd-tur, aa-di-6-bas, 

am-arTe-ra<>mu8. mon-e-bim-I-m. ao-m-e-bam-I-iii. 

A verb in the active voice may have three increments ; in the paMive, 
it may have four. 

3. In determining the increments of deponent verbs, an 
active voice may be supposed, formed regularly from the same 
root. 

I 19 

Thus the increments of hB-4d4nr, UEt-a-bd-tuTf &c., are reckoned firom 
the supposed verb 2<eto, Imtas. 

^ 290. In the increments of verbs, a, e, and o, are long ; 
i and u are short ; as, 

amdre, moiare^fadUOUyVoULmus^ regebdmini. Thus, 
£t carudre pares, et respondere pardii. Virg. 
Sic equldem duelbam animo, re6arque futorum. Id. 
Ciimque loqui pot^rit, ma,\xem fadUdU salatet. Ovid, 
SdndHtur interea stu^a in contraria yulgus. Virg. 
Nos numSros stimusy et firuges consumSre nati. Id, 

Exceptions in Increments in A. 

The first increment of do is short ; as, ddmus, dabdmMS, 
eirctandkre, circumd&bdmus. 

Exceptions in Increments in £. 

1. E before r is short in the Jirst increment of all the pres- 
ent and imperfect tenses of the third conjugation, and in the 
second increment in bMs and hire ; as, 

regire (infin. and imperat.), re^tris or regtre (pres. ind. pass.), reggrmm 
and regirar (imp. subj.) ; amabinSf avutbire ; manebiriSf monebire. 

NoTB. Vditn, ve2£f , dsc. , firom vd2o, haye the e short, according to § 284. 

2. jB is short before ram, rim, ro, and the persons formed 
firom them ; as, 

amaviramf amavirat, amavirimf mamarimiu, rexiro, audiviriiis, 

NoTK. In verbs which haye been shortened bv syncope or otherwise 
s before r retains its original quantity ; as,/f ram for JUviram, 

For the ihort s beibre miit, in the p«iiMl Vnda«i3vi%) «ik^ iMiM^Ml^ 
wfasftloUf §307 

23* 
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Exertions in Increments in I. 

1. / before v, in tenses formed from the second root^ is long; 
as, petwi, audivi, qutBsivity outRvimus, au^viSrean, 

2. I is long in the penult of polysyllabic supines from verbe 
whose perfects end in ivi ; as, petitum, quasUum. See § 284, 
Rem. 2. 

3. The first increment of the fourth conjugation, except in 
tmus of the perfect indicative, is long ; as, 

audire, audlrem, venimtu, bat in the perfect venimut. So in the 
ancient fonns in ibanij iboj of the fourth conjugation; ac, nuinbatf 
sUnlbunt; and also in ibam and l6o, from eo. 

When a vo^-el follows, the t is short, by § 283; as, audiunif au^Ubam, 

4. / is long in giinus, aitisy velimnSf vditiSf and their compounds; as, 
possimus, adsimtUj malimuSy nolimuSf and no^ito, nolitCf noUtOU, 

5. / in rimus and ritis, in the futore perfect and perfect 
subjunctive, is common ; as, 

videritis TOvid), dixerilis {ld.),fBeenmu8 (Catull.), eonf^erUis (Ovid) ; 
egerimus (Virg.). 

Exceptions in Increments in U. 
U is long in the increment of supines, and of participles 
formed from the third root of the verb ; as, 
seetUuSf soliUus, seefUfOrut, sotAMlntf . 

RULES FOR THE QUANTITY OF THE PENULTIMATE AND 
ANTEPENULTIMATE SYLLABLES OF WORDS OF CERr 
TAIN TERMINATIONS. 

I. PENULTS. 

^ 291. 1. Words ending in ocus, tctfs, and icum^ shorten 

the penult ; as, 

amar&cuSf JEgyptidcus, aeademieus, rusOeuSf triOcumf friatlemm. 
Except merdcuSf opdcus; amicus, apricuSf anticuSf ficus, lumkrieuSf 

mendlcus, posticus, pudieus, umbilicus, vlcus, jkcus. 

2. Words ending in abrum, ubrum, cuprum, «crtim, and atrum, 
lengthen the penult ; as, 

candelabrum, ddnbrum, lavdcrum, involUcrum, verdtrufn, lucrum, 

3. Nouns in ca lengthen the penult ; as, 
dodca, apotheca, lonca, phOca, lactiuu. 

Except aUca, brasslca, dXca, fuUca, maniica, pedXca, partUm, scuiUa, 
phaUwlca, svbtlca, tunica, vomica ; and also some nouns in tea, derived 
urom adjectives in Icus ; as, faJbHca, grammaOca, &c. So nuutlaB. 

4. Patronymics in odes and ides shorten the penult ; as, 
Atlantiddes, Priamides. 

Except those in Om which are formed ftom nooos in sks or Ct ; ti^ 
jfltrtdes, f^omJkrmst AiBoduka^ftom XtodUt ; tii«ii|^%isc^X 
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5. Patronymics and similar words in ots, eis, and ois^ lengthen 
the penult ; as, v 

Ach&is, CkryseiSf MinOis, Except Phocdis and ThAdis, The penah 
of Nereis is common. 

6. Words in do lengthen the penult ; as, 

TSdOy cido,form\dOf rddoy tfisMkdo, aUUildo. Except soUdo, eowUSdo. 
unido, e&dOf dividOf tdo (to eat), spddOf trepUdo, Rudo is common. 

7. Words in idus shorten the penult ; those in udus Idhgthen 
it; as, 

cdUlduSf peiftdus; ladus^ nUdns. Except /ki2ic5, infidvSy nidiu, gldus, 

8. Nouns in ga and go lengthen the penult ; as, 

eolUgaf sdga, rUga, imdgo, caLigo^ terugo. Except catiga, tdga^ haV' 
pdgOf ligo, pldga, (a region,) ^^a. 

9. Words in le, leSt and lis, lengthen the penult ; as, . 
crindlef manUle, ancile; dies, miUs, prdles ; anndlis, cnuUUsj eivilis, 

eurulis. 

Except verbals in ills ; as, agiliSf amahtlis ; — adiectives in atUis ; as, 
aquatlliSy vmbraeUis ; — and the following; dapstUs, dactpJis, gracilis^ 
humilis, paHlis, simiUsy sterilis, inddles, sobdles, muglUs, striglUs, 

10. Words in tlus, ela, elum, lengthen the penult ; as, phcb- 
selus, querela, prelum. Except geSts, gelum, scelus. 

11. Diminutives in olus,ola, olum, ulus, ula, uliim, also words 
in ilus, and those in ulus and ula of more than two syllables, 
shorten the penult ; as, 

urcedliiSfJUidla,tuguridlum, lectuLus, ratiuruMa, corddum; ru£llu8,gar' 
rUduSffabiUa. Exc. asilus, 

12. Words in ma lengthen the penult ; as, 

fima, poema, rlma, axidma, pluma. Exc. anlma,c6ma]lacrpm4i,mctima. 

13. A vowel before final men or menfum is long ; as, 
leedmen, grdmen, crimen, fliimen,jilmentumf atrdmeiUum. 

Except tdmen, coltimenf hpmen, elimentum, and certain verbals of 
the second and third conjugations ; as, docHmentum, regimen, tegimenf 
Ac. 

14. Words ending in imus or i/mus shorten the penult ; as, 
animus, JiniVlmus,fortist^mus, wMxlmus, thymus. 

Except bimus, limus, mlmus, oplmus, quadrlmus, Slmus, trimus, and 
two superlatives, imus and primus. 

Note. When an adjective ends in umus for imus, the quantity remains 
the same ; as, decHmus, aptHmus, max&mus, for dedimus^ &c. 

15. A, e, 0, and u, before final mus and mum, are long ; as, 
rdmus, r€mus, extremus, prdmus, dumus, pOmum, voUmum, 

Except atOmuif balsdmum, dnndmum, d6mus,gl6mus, hitmus, postHmMB 
tkaldmus, tdmus, ealdmus, nimus. 

16. Words in na, ne, ni, and nis, lengthen the penult ; as, 
idiM, ar€na, canna, matrOna, lUna^ mOne, antmOne^ sepUm^ oeUhu^ tntf 

mbf/inis^ immiQMis. , 
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Except gUnay jtnfl, cdniSf Anis, juvtms ; and the following in V 
eirui^ domijm, fietAruif femlna, fiiKiina, lamina, machinal pagina, paOtUi 
sarclnaf tntana. So indiginaf binB. 

17. Adjectives in tittis, derived from names of trees, plants^ 
and stones, and from adverbs of time, shorten the penult ; as, 

eedfinuSj faginusy croclnttf, kyadnthinuSf adamananus, erystaUHnvs; 
erastlntUf diutlnus; also annotlnuSf hombycivus, and eUphanHnus, 

Other adjectives and words in inus lengthen the penult ; as, 
ranlnus, binuSyfestirms, peregrlmtSf marlnus, dandestlnuSy suplJius. 
£xcept a&lnus, astnuSf copklnus, domlnuSy earinus, fatintu, JraaOnuM 
pampinuSf sinus, terminus^ geminus, Hrdlntis, 

18. A,e,o, and u, before final nus and itum, are long ; as, 
urb&nus, serenus, prdnus, mUnus, venenum. 

Except gaUfdmis, mdntis, ocednus, platdntis, tympdnum ; ebinus, ginus, 
Unus, Vinus ; bdntis, dnus, sSnus, UintLS, thrdnus, dnus, lagdnum. 

19. Words ending in pa shorten the penult ; as, 

aldpa, nipa, cripa, metdpa, lUpa, Except rlpa, cipa, sedpa, cQpa, pupm 

20. Words in arts and are lengthen the penult ; as, 
al&ris, altdre. Except hildris, canthdris, cdppdris, and mdre, 

21. Before final ro or ror, e is short ; t, o, and ti, are long ; as, 
tempiro, ceUro, quiror ; spiro, 6ro,Jig1lrOf mltar. 

Except sp€ro, f&ro, mdror, t6to, ftiro, satXuro ; and derivatives firom 
genitives increasing short ; as, decdro, murmUro, &€ ; also p§ro, aiiror, 

22. Before final rus, ra, rum, e is short ; the otlier vowels 
are long ; as, 

minis, hedira, cetirum ; cants, minis, moms, mUms ; Kara, spira, 9ra^ 
natHra, Idnim. 

Except, 1. ausiems, golems, pUrus, s€rus, sevems, vims, pCra, dra, 
panthera, staUra, procems. 

2. barbdnis, cammdms, camUms, canthdms, chOnis, helUbOnis, Mfirtt#, 
phosphdms, spdnis, tdms ; also amphdra, anchdra, ^Uhdra, mibra, purpura, 
philpra, and /drum, suppdmm, gdnim, pdmm. So cmdra,pini8^ sedsntM, 

23. Adjectives in osus lengthen tlie penult; ^^^fttmosus^j^r^ 
niciosus, 

24. Nouns in etas and itas shorten the penult ; as, piitas 
eivitas, 

25. Adverbs in tim lengthen the penult, those in iter shorten 
h; as, 

oppiddtim, vintim, tribntim; acriter. Except stdtim, aJfcUim, perpitim* 

26. Words in ates, itis, otis, and eta, lengthen the penult ; as^ 
vdtes, pendtes, viHs, miHs, earyOtis, learidtis, mita, poita. Except 

Mis, pdHs, drapita, 

27. Nouns in atum, etum, itum, utum, lengthen the penult ; as 
lupdtum, arboretum, aconltum, veriUum* 

Except/ritum^ defriUum, puZpltum. 
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28. Words ending in tus lengthen the penult ; as, 
barbdiuSf grdtusj boUtuSf faUtuSy ermituSf peritus^ agrdtus, UUuSf 

mrgtUus, kirsutus. 

Except oitusy UUus (-iris), impituSf vUtus, vitusj anheHtuSf servHtuM 
mnrUuSf arUiddtva, tdtua (so great), qu6tus, arbdtus ; adverbs in itus^ and 
aeriTativeB from supines with a short penult ; as, haiiUus, So inclgtus. 

29. A penultimate vowel before v is long ; as, 

. dAva^ oZiva, dives, jULms, civitf, papdver, pdvo, privOf Ofnattf prdvus, 
astlvusy fitgitimis. 

Except dviSf hrivUf grdms, Ums^ Ms; edvOf grdvOf jiJajOf IdvOf livOf 
9vo; &VUS, cdvus,fdvus, nivuSyfdvor, pdvor, ndvem. 

30. Words ending in dex, diz, mex, nix^ lex, rex, lengthen 
the penult ; as, 

cddeZf Judex; Iddix, rddix; t^mex{ pumex; jUnix; Hex; edrex, 
ntOrex, Except ctkUx, Alex, rUmex, 

II. ANTEPENULTS. 

^ 292. 1. Adjectives in aceus and aneus lengthen the 
antepenult ; as, 

eretdeeus, testdeeus, momentdneus, svbitdneus, 

2. Numerals in ginti, girUa, gies, and esUmus, leagthoB the 
antepenult; as, 

mginii, quadrdginta, qyinqudgies, trigttftmvs. 

3. O and u before final lentus are short ; as, 
vindlenius, froMdiUentus, 

4. A vowel before final nea, neo, nia, nio, nius, nium, is long ; 
as, 

ardnea, Itnea, cdneo, rMinia, pUniOf FavdnitiSj patrimdfihim. 
Except eastdnea, tlneay mdneo, mineo, mdneo, tineo, ignominia, vinia, 
hnio, Idrdo, vinzo ; — and words in (Unium ; as, lenoeinium. So lusdinia, 

5. Words ending in areo, arius, arium, erium, arius, lengthen 
the antepenult; as, 

dreo, eibdriuSf plantdrium, dietirium, eensOrius, Except cdreo and 
vdrius, also impirium. 

6. Adjectives in aticus, atllis, lengthen the antepenult ; as, 
aqitd£ieus, plumdtUis. Except some Greek words in mdtUus; m, 

grammdeieuss 

7. I before final tudo is short ; as, aUitudo, hngUudo. 

III. PENULT OF PROPER NAMES. 

^ 293. 1. Proper names of more than two syllables, 
found in the poets with the following termiuationSy shorten 
the penult • — 
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ca,' 

ena,' 

be, 

ce,* 



che, 
de, 


on,' 


re, 


mai, 


»>. 


ras, 



lea, yria, doa,!* arua, 

anea, os,^' gua,i^ erua,^^ 

enes, boa, hu^^ yma, 

li8,><> cu8,i> muByi^ asoa, 

aria, chu8,» phua,>B oaua, 



uaua, 

atua,3» 

itii8,si 

otua« 

ena," (monoayL) 



Exactions. 

1. MarTca, Nasica, Ustlca. Stratonlcas, Trivleua, Numl- 

2. Eriph5ria, Messala, Philomela. 13. Ophiacns. [cna. 

3. Alcm^na, Aniphiaibena, Athe- 14. Ab^^dus, Androdtia. 

nie, Gieaena, Gamena, Cattie- 15. Cethegua. 

na, Picen®, SophSnaB, Mur^na. 16. ^tdlua, CleobQlua, Eumeloa, 

4. Berenice, El^ce. ^ G«talus, Hanalua, lolua, 

5. Eriph^le, Neobole, Perimele. Mnasjlus, Neobolus, Pact^ 

6. Europe, Sinope. lus, Pompilus, Sardanapalna, 

7. Alemon, Gjtneron, Chalcedon, S^mph&lu8,TimdTu8,Thraaj- 



baiiis, Mauaolua. Pbarsfllns. 
17. Some in tUmus and pkemvs ; aa, 
Acadgmns, Charidemua, Eu- 
phemna, MenedSmua, rhilo- 
d6mu8, Polyphemus. 



Damaalton, l&son, Philemon, 
Sarpedon. Thermodon, Poly- 
glton, Polyphemon , Anthedon. 

8. Garthftgo, Cup&To, Theano. 

9. Meleft^r. 

10. BesBftlia, Eumefia, Jnvenfllia, 18. Seryphus. 

Marlialia, Phaaelia, Stympha- 19. Homerus, Iberna. 

lia. 20. Aratua, Gaeratua, Torqoatua. 

11. Gercyroa, Gotytoa. Pharsaloa, 21. Heraclitus, Hermaphroditna 

Seriphoa, Peparethoa. 22. ButhrOtna. 

12. Benacus, Gaycus. Granicu^, 23. Enlpeus, Menficeus, Oileoa. 

Mosayneci, Olympionicna, 

2. Proper names of more than two sjUables, found in the 
poets with the folloMring terminations, lengthen the penult : — 



ma,» 



yna, 



•^ 


num,''' 


taa. 


nna,!' 


urus, 


etua,>» 


to,* 


turn. 


des,* 


pus,i8 
irus," 


e8U8,l<> 


UtOB, 


t»,» 


or,« 


tea,w 


isua, 


ytua,« 


eM,t 


naa, 


tiB,ii 


oru8,»5 


ysuB, 


Tua. 



Exceptions. 



1. Sequftna. 

2. Asina, MuUna, ProserpTna, 

Raalna, Rusplna, Sarslna. 

3. Axdna, MatrOna. 

4. Dalm&ta, MassagSta, Prochj^ta, 

Sarm&ta, Soatrata. 

5. GralataB, Jazametse, Laplths, 

MacetsB, SauromatsB. 

6. Glymene, Helene, MelpomSne, 

NyctimSne 

7. Arimlnom, Drepanum, Peuce- 

danum. 

8. Numftor. 

9. Miltiades, Pyladea, Sotadea, 

Thucydfdes; patronymics in 
des, (§ 291, 4,) and plurala in 
odes. 



10. Antiph&tea, Amodj^tea, Gerl- 

tes, GhaiTtea, Eterete^ £u- 
rybates, Harpocratea, Ichno- 
Mlte»,Ma88ageteB, Menecratea, 
Socrates, AnaxarStes. 

11. Dercetis. 

12. Ap5nus,Acinddnas, AcyndTnua, 

Ambenus, Apidanua, Batinua, 
GoDlinua, GhrysogSnus, Gim- 
Inas, Gomagenos, Goncanus, 
Dardanus, Diadumenoa, Du- 
ranua, Eridanua, Helenus, 
Fuslnus, Fusclnua, Illibanua, 
Libanua, Lycinu8,Me88allBU8, 
Morini, Nebrophdnua, Pericly- 
menus, Poppeanua, Rhodanns, 
Sollnua, Stephanusy Tdeg6> 
% Ovv «,Nv tt;*- 
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nua, Terminus, Therlniu, Garpophdrus, Mastigophdrus, 

Vertiinus. Mycdnus. Phosphdrus, Stesicbdrus. 

13. GBdipuB. 16. Ephesus, VogSsus, VolSsas. 

14. Lamlrus. 17. lapStus, TaygStiu, VenStus. 

15. Pacdrus, and those in chants' 18. iBp^tus, Anj^tus, Eurj^tus, 

and phorus; as, Bosphdrus, Hippolf tus. 

3. The penultimate vowel, of the following proper names, 
and adjectives derived from proper names, though followed 
by a vowel y is long. See § 283, Exc. 6. 

Alexandria, Alpheus, Achelous, AchillSus, Achillea, Amphiaraus, Am- 
phlon, JEneas, Anon, Alcyoneus, Aldeus, Anchiseus, Atlanteus, iEthion, 
Ailiineus, Amphigenia, Amythaon, Antiochia, Bioneus, Cymodocea, 
Calliopea, Gassiopea, Oydonaus, Gsesarea, Galaureus, Chremetaon, Cle- 
mntheas, Gytherea, 0eiaamia, Didymaon, Dolicaon, Darius, Elei, Eny^o, 
£ou9, Echion, Eleus, Endymioneus, Erebeus, Erectbgus, Hyperion, Gtua- 
tea, Giganteus, Heraclea, Hippodamla, Hypetaon, lolaus, Ipbieenia, 
Ixion, luthyTa, Imaon, Laodamla, Lycaon, Latuus, Lesbous, Macnaon, 
Mausoleum, Medfia, Menelaus, Mathion, Metblon, Myrtous, Orion, 
Oritbyia, Orpheus, Ophyon, Pallanteum, reneus, Penthesilea, Phoebeus, 
Pandibn, Protesilaus, Pyrenfius, SardOus, PapbagSa, Poppf a, Thalia. 

Note. Evs, in the termination of Greek proper names, is commonly 
a diphthong ; as, BriAreus, CeneuSf Enlpeus, idomineus, Madreus, Mene^ 
eeus, Metireus, Orpheus, PenlhetileuSf Perseus, Theseus. See § 283, 
Exc. 6, Note 2. But in those which in GreeJi are written «to; (^^)i <f 
forms two syllables ; as, Alpheus. So also in adjectives in eus, whether of 
Greek or Latin origin ; as, Erebius, Erecthius, Orpheus. 



QUANTITY OF FINAL SYLLABLES. 

A final. 

^294. 1. A final, in words declined, is short; as, 
musBf templSy capitSy Tydea. Thus, 

Musd mihi causas memdra; quo numTne Isso Virg, 

Exc A final is long in the ablative of the first declension, 
and in the vocative of Greek nouns in as ; as, 

Mus&jfandA; O JBma, O PaUd. The vocative AruMsA (^n. 3, 475), 
. also, has the final a long. 

2. A final, in words not declined, is long; as, ama^ 
fiustrdy anted, ergd, intra. Thus, 

Extrd fortflnam est quidquid donatur amicis. Mart 

£xo. A final is short in ejd, itd,^^, and in putd, when used adverbi- 
ally. It is sometimes short in the preposition contra, and in numeFaif 
ending in gifUa ; as, triginta, &c. In postea, it is common. 

A final is also short in the names of Greek letters; as, alpkd 
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E JinaL 
^ 295. E final is short ; as, natcy patre^ ipse^ ctirre, 
regere, nempCf ante. Thus, 

- In&lpi, parvi puer, risu eognosciri matrem. Virg. 

Exc. 1. E final is long in nouns of the first and fifth de- 
clensions; as, 

CaUi»pi, Tydldif fide. So also r€ and die^ with their compomiBf 
fuar€y kodUf pridUy postridUy qvotidie. In like manner Greek Tocativefl 
in e, firom nouns in es, of the third declension ; as, AchilU, Hippomimi. 
The e is also long in the ablative/am^, originally of the fifUi declensioii. 

Exc. 2. E final is long in Greek neuters plural } as, ceU, meU, pdigif 
Tempi. 

£xc. 3. In the second conjugation, e final is long in the 
. second person singular of the imperative active ; as, doee^ 

mom ; — but it is sometimes short in cave, voie, and vide. 
Exc. 4. In monosyllables, e final is long ; as, 
£, ml, tf , sf , ra Hest or not) ; but the enclitics que, ns, ve, ee, &c., as 

they are not used alone, have e short, according to the nile ; as, neqiU^ 

kujusci, suapU, 

Exc. 5. E final is . long in adverbs formed from adjectives 
of the first and second declensions ; as, 

vIoMb, puldiri, valde for vatide, nuuAme ; but it is short in 6en^,iiia2l, 
injemM, and ntpemi, 

Exc. 6. Feriyferme, and ohi, have the final e long. 

I JinaL 
^ 296. I final is long ; as, dommi, Jill, classl, doch% 
«l. Thus, 

Quid domUnl facient, audent ctan talia fures. Virg, 

Exc. 1. / final is common in mihi, tibi, sibi, ibi, and ti5t. 

In nisi, quasi, and cvi, when a dissyllable, it is also common, but usually 
short. In utHnam and utlque, it is short, and rarely in uti, 

Exc. 2. / final is short in the dative singular of Greek nouns of the 
third declension, which increase in the genitive ; as, PaUddi, MauHdH, 
Tetktfl, 

Exc. 3. / final is short in Greek vocatives singular of the third de- 
clension; as, Alezi; Daphni, Pari. But it is long in vocatives firom 
Greek nouns in is, -entos ; as, Simoi. 

Exc. 4. / final is short in Greek datives and ablatives plural in si, 
or, before a vowel, -sin; as, Drydsl, her&Ufl, TrodsUn 

O Jinal 

^ 297* O final is common ; as, virgOf amo^ gtumio 
Thus, 

ErgS metu eapiti Scylla est inimica patemo. Virg, 
Brgd golliolttt tn oauia, paconia, vit« es ! Ptvp^ 
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Exc. 1. Monosyllables in o are long ; as, d» eld, pro. 

Ezc. 2. O final is long in the dative and ablative singular ; 
as, domino, regnd, bono, suo, iUo, eo. 

It is also long in ablatives used as adverbs ; as^ eerto, falsd, merito, edp 
quo ; to which maj be added ergd (for the sake of). 

Rem. 1. The gerund in <to, in the later poets, has sometimes 9 
short ; as, vigUandd. Juv. 

Rem. 2. The final o in eito is short : in modv, it is common, but short 
in its compounds ; as, dumm6dd, posimddd, dsc. It is also cimmon in 
adeo, ideo, postrtmo, sero, and vero. In iUlco, profedo, and nd/Uo, it is 
found short. 

£xc. 3. O final is short in immd, and common in idcireo, porro, and 
retro. 

Exc. 4. O final, in Greek nouns written with an omMga, is long ; m, 
CU6, Dido; Jilko and AndrogeO (gen). 

Note. The final o of verbs is almost always long in poets (^or near 
tiie Augustan age ; they, however, shorten it in seio, nescw, and spondeo. 
Later poets make the a snort in many other verbs. 

U JinaL 

^298. 1., 17 final is long; as, vultu^ comUy Panthu^ 
dictu. Thus, 

VultH quo ccelum tempestatesque serSnat Virg 

Exc. Indu and nenu, ancient forms of in and wm, have u short. U m 
also short in terminations in us short, when s is removed by elision ; as, 
eontetaa', for centmUHs. See § 305, 2. 

Y JinaL 

2. F final is short; as, iMfoZy, TipAj. Thus, 
Mdp vocant supSri : nigrd radice tenetur. Ovid, 
Y, in the dative Tdhy, being formed by contraction, is long. § 283, III. 

B, D, L, W, R, T, final. 

^ 299. 1. Final syllables ending in &, d^ Z, n, r, and t^ 
are short ; as, ab^illudy consul^ carmen, pater, caput. Thus, 
Ipse docet quid agam. Fas est Xt Oh hoste doc^ri. Ovid. 
Obstupuit sim^ ipse, simul perculsus Achates. Virg. 
Jfomin Arionium SicOlas implevirdi urbes. Ovid. 
Dum loquOr, horrOr habet ', parsque est meminisse doloris. Id, 
Exc. 1. L Sal, sol, and nU, are long. 
Exc. 2. N. En, non, quin, and sin, are long. 
Exc. 3. In Greek nouns, nominatives in n (except those 
in on, written with ap omicron^, masculine accusatives in an, 
masculine or feminine accusatives in en, and genitives plural 
in 6n, lengthen the final syllable ; as, 
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TUdtif spUn, SdUlmlnf OriOn, Phorcgn^ JEfUOn, Jinekuen, CaUHSpen, 
epigrammiUOn,, 

Exc. 4. R. Aery ather, and nouns in er which fonn their 
genitive in iris, lengthen the final syllable ; as, 

eraUTf v€r. So also Ibtr ; but the compound CMber has its last sjUa- 
ble common. 

Exc. 5. Far, lar, Kar, par, cur, KnAfur, are long. 

Rem. a final syllable ending in t, may be rendered long bj a diph- 
thomr, by contraction, or by position ; as, WU, obit for abUt, amOnt. See 
i 2^, If, III, IV. 

M JinaL 

2. Final m, with the preceding vowel, is almost always cut off, when the 
next word begins with a vowel. See EcthUpsis, § 305, 2. 

Final syllables ending in m, when it is not cut off, are short ; as, 
Quam laudas, plumi ? cocto niim adest honor idem. Her, 

Hence, the final syllables of cum and eircum, in compositioii, toe ifaoit; 
M, edmido, circHtmdgo. 

C JinaL- 

3. Final syllables ending in c are long; as, aCy iUsc* 
Thus, 

Macte noy& virtate, puer ; sic itur ad astra. Virg, 

£zc. JVec, donee, foe, are short, and sometimes the pronouns kie and 
hoe in the nominative and accusative. 

AS, ES, and OS, final. 
^ 300. Final syllables in as, es, and os, are long ; as, 

piitds, amds, quiis, mones, hands, virOs. Thus, 

Has autera terrds, Italique banc littdris oram. Virg, 
Si mod6 des illis cultus, simiUsque paratus. Ovid. 
Nee nos ombitio, nee amor nOs tangit habendi. Id. 
Exc. 1. AS. ^ Is short in ands, in Greek nouns whose genitive 
ends in ddis or ddijs, and in Greek accusatives plural of the third declen- 
sion ; as, Arcds, PeUl&s, herOds, lamjiddds. 

To these may be added Latin nouns in as, ddos, formed like Greek 
patronymics ; as, Appids. 

Exc. 2. ES. Final es is short in nouns and adjectives of 
the third declension which increase short in the genitive ; as, 
hospes, limis, hebis. 

But it is long in abies, aries, Ceres, paries, and pes. 

Es, in the present tense of sum, and in the preposition penes, is short. 

Es is short in Greek neuters, and in Greek nominatives and vocatives 
plural from nouns of the third declension^ which increase in the genitive 
otherwise than in eos; as, cacoethPs, Arcdd£s, Trois, AmazOnis, 

Exc. 3. OS. Os is short in compos, impos, and os (ogsis). 

In Greek nouns, os is short in words of the second declension (ezeept 
those whose genitive is in o), \n neuXera, vnd in genitives nngnhur; as 
Mfs 7\frds (but AihiB) ; chads, €p58, Pott&dfts, Tdknte. 
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* IS, US, and YS, final. 
^301. Final syllables in is, us^ and ys, are short ; as, 

turns, mUitls, amObU ; pectHLS, boniiSf amarw&s ; Capps, Tethps. 
Thus, 

Non apis inde tulit collectos sedCLla flores. Chid, 
Seriils aut citii!ts iedem properdmUs ad unam. Id, 
At Capps, et quorum melior sententia menti. Virg 

Exc. 1. IS. Is is long in plural cases ; as, 
musis, nobis; omnls, urbiSj for omneSf urbes; quiSy for queis or qtdhu. 
Is is lon^ in nouns whose genitives end in itis, ims, or entis; a«, 
SamnlSf SaldmlSf Simols. 

Is is long in the second person singular of the present indica- 
tive active of the fourth conjugation ; as, 

audlSf nescls. So also in the second persons, Jis, is, sis, ms, veUs, and 
their compounds ; as, possls, quamvis, mcUiSf noliSy &c. 

Risy in the future perfect tense, is common ; as, vidMrXs. 

In the nouns glis and vis, and the adverb gratis^ is is long. 

Exc. 2. us. Monosyllables in us are long ; as, grus^ rus, 
plus. 

Us is long in nouns of the third declension which increase 
long, and in the genitive singular, and the nominative, accusal 
tive, and vocative plural of the fourth declension (§§ 89, Rem., 
and 283, III.) ; as, 

tdUls, virtus, inc'as;—jTuct'as. But palils, with the us short, occars in 
Horace, Art. Poet. 65. 

Us is long in Greek nouns written in the ori^nal vnth the diphthong 
ovg (ifus), whether in the nominative or genitive; as, nom. AmiUhus, 
Opus, CEdipUs, tripUs, ParUhiis ; gen. Didus, SapphUs. But compounds 
of pus (novg), when of the second declension, have us short ; as, ptdppHs, 

Note. The last syllable of every verse (except the ana- 
psstic, and the Ionic a minore) may be either long or short, at 
the option of the poet. 

By this is meant, that, although the measure require a long syllable, a 
■hort one may be used in its stead ; and a long syllable may be used 
where a short one is required ; as in the following verses, where the short 
syllable ma stands instead of a long one, and the long ''syllable eu instead 
«f a short one : — 

SanguineAque manu crepitantia conct&tit armd, Ovid, 
Non eget Mauri jactilis, nee axeu. JSor, 



VERSIFICATION. 

FEET. 

^ 302. A foot is a combination of two or more ffOa- 
bles of a certain quantity. 
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Feet are either simple or compound. Simple feet consist of 
two or three syllables ; compound feet of four. 

I. SIMPLE FEET. 

1. Of two SyOahUa. 

SpondeBf .two long ; as, ,fand6ni, 

Pyrrhic, two short; as,.... DHLs, 

TroehUf or cAoraa,. . . .a long and a short ; as, drmA. 

lamhutf a short and a long ; as, irSnt, 

2. Of three SiflabUa. 

Dactyl, a Ions and two i^ort ; as, edrpdrd. 

AnawESty two short and a long; as, ddmliti. 

TmracA,. • three short ; as,. .flkdrli, 

Molossus, three lon^ > as,. cOnUndOni. 

Amphibrach, a short, a long, and a short; as, . . . ,&mdrl, 

AmphimdeeTfOiCretic, a long, a short, and a long; as, . . . ,e6satds. 

Bacchlus, a short and two long ; as, CdUSnis, 

jStntibacchius, ....... .two long and a short ; as, Romdn^, 

II. COMPOUND FEET. 

Dispandee, a double spondee ; as, ,eOnfllxiniiiL 

ProcdeusmatU, a doable ryrrhic ; as, hUmlvMu, 

DitrocheCj a double trochee ; as,. cOmpHibiML 

Diiawbus, a double iambus ; as, dmAviraiiU, 

Greater Ionic, a spondee and a Pyrrhic; as, cGrreuAmHa. 

Smaller Ionic, a Pyrrhic and a spondee ; as, pr&pirdbdaU. 

■ Choriambtts, .a choree and an iambus ; as, Urriflcdwt, 

AfUispast, an iambus and a choree ; as, .&dheesissi. 

First ofitrit, an iambus and a spondee ; as, dmdv€rHnt. 

Second epitrit, a trochee and a spondee ; as, dhtdUOrfs, 

Third epitrit, a spondee and an iambus ; as, dlseOfdlds, 

Fourth epitrit, a spondee and a trochee ; as,. .... ,&ddilxis(ls. 

First piEon, a trochee and a Pyrrhic ; as, timpMh^^ 

Second piBon,. an iambus and a ryrrhic ; as, pitintUL, 

Third paon, a Pyrrl^c and a trochee ; as, dfAmcUAa. 

Fourth paon, a Pyrrhic and an iambus ; as,. . . . ,ciUrit&s. 

Those feet are called isochronous, which consist of equal times ; as the 
spondee, the dactyl, the anapaest, and the proceleusmatic, one long time 
Ming considered equal to two short 



METRE. 

^ 303. Metre is an arrangement of syllables and feet 

according to certain rules. 

In this general sense, it comprehends either an entiie Tene, a pai* 
oi a vene, or any number of "vexBea. 
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Metre is divided into dactylic, anapastic, iambic, trochaic, 
choriamhic, and Ionic. These names are derived from the 
original or fundamental foot employed in each. 

A metre, or measure, in a specific sense, is either a single foot, 
or a combination of two feet. In dactylic, choriambic, and 
Ionic metre, a measure consists of one foot ; in the remainder, 
of two feet 

VERSES. 

^'304. A verse is a certain number of feet, arranged 
in a regular order, and constituting a line of poetry. 

1. Two verses are called a distich; a half verse, a hemistich. 

2. Verses are of different kinds, denominated sometimes, like 
the different species of metre, from the foot which chiefly pre- 
dominates in them ; as, dactylic, iambic, &c. ; — sometimes from 
the number of feet or metres which they contain ; as, senarius, 
consisting of six feet ; octonarius, of eight feet ; monotaiter, 
consisting of one measure; dimeter, of two; trimiter, tetram- 
iter, pentameter, hexameter; — sometimes from a celebrated 
author who used a particular species ; as, Sapphic, Anacreontic, 
Alcaic, Asdepiadic, &c. ; — and sometimes from other circum- 
stances. 

3. A verse, with respect to the metres which it contains, may 
be complete, deficient, or redundant. 

A verse which is complete is called acatalectic, 

A verse which is deficient, if it wants one syllable at the end, 
is called catalectic ; if it wants a whole foot or half a metre, it 
is called hr achy catalectic. 

A verse which wants a syllable at the beginning, is called 
acephalous. 

A verse which has a redundant syllable or foot, is called 
hypercatalectic or hypermeter. 

4. Hence, the complete name of every verse consists of three 
terms — the first referring to the species, the second to the num- 
ber of metres, and the third to the ending ; as, the dactylic 
trimeter catalectic. 

5. A verse or portion of a verse (measured from the begin- 
ning of a line) which contains three half feet, or a foot and a 
half, is called the triemimMs ; if it contains five half feet, or 
two feet and a half, it is called i\ie p€nthem,imiris ; if seven half 
feet, or three feet and a half, the hepthemimiris ; if nine half 
feet, or four feet and a half, the ennenemimerit. 

24» 
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6. Scanning is the dividiDg of a verse into the feet of which 
it is composed. 

In order to scan correctlj, it is necessary to know the qnantity of each 
■yllable, and also to understand the following poetic unges, which are 
■ometimes called 

FIGURES OF PROSODY. 

SYNALCEPHA. 

^ 305* 1. A final vowel or diphthong is cut off in scan- 
ning, when the following word begins with a vowel. This is 
tailed synaloepha. 

Thus, terra antiqua is read terr* antiqua ; DardanidtB ii^ensif DardantUC 
i^ensi; vento huCf tfetU* uc. So, 

Quidve moror ? si omnes uno ordlne habfitis Achlvos,.... Virg, 
which is scanned thus—* 

Quidve moror ? s' omnes un* ordin* babetis Achlvoe. 
The interjections O, heu, ah, proh, va, vcth, are not elided ; 

as, _ _ 

O et de Lati&, et de gente Sablni. Otid, 
But O, when not elided, is sometimes made short ; as, 

Te Corf don 6 Alexi ; trahit sua quemque voluptas. Vvrg, 
Other long vowels and diphthongs sometimes remain unelided, in whieli 
ease they are commonly made short ; as, 

Victor apud rapldum Simo€nta sub IWi alto. Virg. 
Anni tempdre eo qui Etesi^ esse feruntur. Latcf', 
Ter sunt condti imponSre Pdid Ossam. Virg, 
BUmcO et PanapeA, et InOo Melicertie. Id. 
Rarely a short vowel, also, remains without elision ; as, 

Et vera incessu patuit ded. Ille ubi matrem.... Virg. 
For synaioepha at the end of a line, see Synapheia, \ 307^ 3. 

ECTHLIPSIS. 
2. Final m, with the preceding vowel, is cut off when thef<^ 
lowing word begins with a vowel. This is called ecthlipsis. 
Thus, 

O cnras homtnum, O quantum est in rebus inftne ! Pers. 
which is thus scanned, 

O curas homin' O ^uant' est in rebus inane. 
Monstrum horrendtim, mforme, ingens, cui lumen ademptum. Virg. 
This elision was sometimes omitted by the early poets ; as, 
CorpdrUm officium est quoniam premfire omnia deorsum. Imcr 

• See §299,2. 

Final 5, also, with the preceding vowel, is sometimes elided by the 
early poets before a vowel, and sometimes s alone before a consonant ; •• 
content' atgue (Enn.), for conterOus atque ; omnlbu' rebus. ^ (Lmct.) So, 

Turn laterdlV dolor, certisAmu* nuuciu' mortifl. LudL 
For eothlipsis at the end of a\iiie,iee S^|fMi^VMa^\^Kn ^ 



ddnde. 
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SYNiERESIS. 

^ 306* 1. Two vowels which are usually separated, are 
sometimes contracted into one syllable. This is called synmr^ 
isis. 

' Thus, in such case, 

Phaethon is pronounced PhcOhon ; alveo, aUto; Orphea^ Orpka. So, 
Jiured percussum virgk, venamqae yenfinis. yirg* 
Eosdem habuit secum, quibus est elata, capillos. Prop. 
Synseresis is frequent in u, tfdemf tisdem, dii, dUs^ deifif deifieepgf 
:, aeestf deirat, deiro, deirit, deesse; as, 

PrsBcipitatur aquis, et aquis noz surgit ab isdem, Ovid, 
Sint MsBcenates ; non deiruatf Flacce, MarOnes. Mart, 
Cui and hme are usually monosyllables. 

(2.) When two vowels in compound words are read as one syllable, the 
former may rather be considered as elided than as united with the latter ; 
as, e in anteamblUo, arUelre, anJtlkaCj dekinc, mekerdSiU, &c., and a in eonr 
tralre. 

(3.) Xhe syllable formed by the union of two vowels oflen retains the 
quantity of the latter vowel, whether lon^ or short ; as, abiitey ariitCy 
abUgruBy vindemidtor, omnia ; genua, tenuis, pitulta, flttviOrum, &c. In 
such examples, the t and u are pronounced like initial y and w ; as, abyite^ 
emn-ya, tentoiSypitwutay &o.; and, like consonants, they have, with another 
consonant, the power of lengthening a preceding short vowel, as in the 
above examples. 

In Statins, the word tenmdre occurs, in which three vowels are united 
in pronunciation ; thus, ten-vsio-re. 

{A.) Sometimes, after a synaloepha, two vowels suffer synaeresis; as, 
stmio et, pronounced stdUyet, 

(5.) If only one of the vowels Js torttten, the contraction is called 
erasis ; as, d%^ eonsUtf for dii, cansUii, 

DliERESIS. 

2. A syllable is oflen divided into two syllables. This is 
called di(Br^sis. Thus, 

auZdl, Trifla, sillia, sMdenJt; for auUB, Troia or Troja, sUva, stiadent. 
So, 

JEthereum sensum, atque aurdl simplicis i^nem. Virg, ^ 

£t claro stlUuis cernes Aquilone moveri. Id, 
Grammatici certant ; et adhuc sub iudlee lis est. Hor, 
So in Greek words originally written with a diphthong ; as, etegeta, for 
elegia, 

SYSTOLE. 

^ 307* 1. A syllable which is long by nature or by posi 
tion, is sometimes shortened. This is called systole ; as, 

vidtn, for videane, in which e is naturally long ; satVn, for saHsne, in 
which i is long by position ; — hddie, for hoc die ; mulUrnddis, for muUls 
wtadis. So, 

Duc^re multtmddis voces, et flectftto oosiLtQA, iNuer* 

(1,) By the omknaa of j afUr ub^ «d^ ob, M^b^ ixA t%^*vbl tf»isi^««E^^ 
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words, tliose prepositions retain their short qavitity, which would other- 
wise be made long by position ; as, d^lct, ddleit, dhlciSf &,c. Thus, 
Si quid nostra tuis adlcU vezatio rebus. Mart. 

In Uke manner, by rejecting tlie consonant of the preposition, dperio^ 
iperiOf dmittOf &c., are formed by systole. 

(2.) The third person plural of certam perfects is said by some to 'be 
shortened by systole ; as, stetirunty tuUruntj &o. ; but others believe that 
these irregulanties have arisen from the errors of transcribers, or the 
carelessness of writers. 

DIASTOLE. 

2. A syllable naturally short, is sometimes lengthened. This 
is called diastdle. 

It occurs most frequently in proper names and in compounds of re; as, 
Prlamldegy riligiOf &c. Thus, 

Hanc tibi Priamldes mitto, Ledsa, salQtem. Ovid. 

ReligiOne patrum multos serv&ta per annos. Virg, 
Some editors double the consonant after re. 
Diastole is sometimes called eetdsis. 

SYNAPHEIA. 

3. Verses are sometimes connected together so that the first 
syllable of a verse has an influence on the final syllable of that 
which precedes, either by position, synaloepha, or eethlipsis. 
See ^^ 283 and 305. This is called synapheicu 

This figure was most frequent in anapiestic verse, and in the Icnic a 
min&re. 

The following lines will illustrate its effect : — 

Prseceps silvas montesqueyu^ 
Citus ActsBon. Sen. 
The t in the final syllable of fuj^, which is naturally short, is madt 
long by position before the following consonants. 

Omnia Mercurio simllis vocemque colorem^fve 

Et flavos Virg. 

Dissidens plebi numgro beatorum 
Ezlmit virtus. Hor. 
In the former of these examples, synapheia and synaloepha are com- 
bined ; in the latter, synapheia and eethlipsis. 

By synapheia, the parts of a compound word were Bometimes divided 
between two verses ; as, 

si non offendSret unum- 

Quemque poetarum limae labor et mora.... Hor, 
Rem. The poets, also, often make use of some other figures, which, 
however, are not peculiar to them. Such are prosthisis, apluBrisiSf syndive, 

fenthisiSf apocdpe, paragOge, tmesis^ antithisiSf and meUxtkins, Dee 
322. 

ARSIS Ai^D THESIS. 

$ 308. In pronouncm^ \\i« ^^Wables of Terae, the Toice 
naoB and falls alternately at i^^^ai KiiXsntiiLv T\Aa i»i|^u 
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alternate elevation and depression of the y<Me is called rhythm. 
The elevation of the voice is called arsis, its depression thesis. 
These terms sometimes, also, designate the parts of a foot on 
which the elevation or depression falls. 

1. The natural arsis is on the long syllable of a foot : con- 
sequently, in a foot composed wholly of long, or of short sylla- 
bles, considered in itself, the place^f the arsis is undetermined. 
But when another foot is substituted for the fundamental foot 
of a metre, the arsis of the former is determined by that of the 
latter. 

• Hence, a spondee, in trochaic or dactylic metre, has the arsis on the first 
syllable; but in iambic or anapaestic metre, it has it on the last. 

2. The arsis is either equal in duration to the thesis, or twice 
as long. 

Thus, in the dactyl, — ^ ^, and anapest, w w — , thev are equal ; in 
the trochee, — ^, and iambas, w — , they are unequal. This difference in 
the duration of the arsis and tliesis constitutes the difierence of rhythm. 

3. The stress of voice which falls upon the arsis of a foot, is 
called the ictus. When a long syllable in the arsis of a foot is 
resolved into two short ones, the ictus falls upon the former. 

Note 1. Smne suppose that the terms arsis and tkesisy as used by the 
ancients, denoted respectively the rising and falling of the hand in oea^ 
ing time, and that the place of the thesis was the syllable which received 
the ictus. 

Note 3. As the ancient pronunciation of Latin is not now understood, 
writers differ in regard to the mode of reading verse. According to some, 
the accent of each word should always be preserved ; while others direct 
that the stress of voice should be laid on the arsis of the foot, and that no 
legard should be paid to the accent. 

It is ^nerally supposed that the final letters elided by synaloepha and 
ecthlipsis, though omitted in scanning, were pronounced in reading ?ene. 



CiESURA. 

^ 309. C€esura is the separation, by. the ending of a 
word, of syllables rhythmically or metrically connected. 

Csesura is of three kinds : — 1, of the foot; 2, of the rhjfthm ; 
and 3, of the verse. 

1. Caesura of the foot occurs when a word ends before a foot 
is completed ; as, 

Silves- 1 trem tenu- 1 i Mu- 1 sam medi- 1 taris a- 1 vfinA. Virg. 

2. Cssura of the rhythm is the separation of the arsis from 
the thesis by the ending of a word, as in the second, third, and 
fourth feet of the preceding line. 
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CsDsura of the rhythm allows a final syllable naturally short, to 
Btand instead of a long one, it being lengthened by the ictus ; 

Pectorl- 1 iHis inhi- 1 ans spi- 1 rantia | consQlit | exta. Virg. 
This occuTB chiefly in liexaiueter Tcrse. 

CiBsura of the foot and of tlie verse do not of themselves lengthen a 
short syllable, but they often coj^cide with that of the rhythm. 

3. Csesura of the verse is such a division of a line into two 
parts, as affords to the voice a convenient pause or rest, without 
injury to the sense or harmony. 

The csesura of the verse is oflen called the ccesurcU pause. 
In several kinds of verse, its place is fixed ; in others, it may fall 
in more than one place, and the choice is lefl to the poet. Of 
the former kind is the pentameter, of the latter the hexameter. 

The proper place of the cassural pause will be treated of, so far as shall 
be neceiraary, under each species of verse. 

Remark. The effect of the cssura is to connect the different words 
harmoniously together, and thus to give smoothness, grace, and sweetness, 
to the verse. 



DIFFERENT KINDS OF METRE. 
DACTYLIC METRE. 

^310* I. A hexameter y or heroic verse, consists of six 
feet. Of these the fiftli is a dactyl, the sixth a spondee, 
ind each of the other four either a dactyl or a spondee ; 
as, 

At tabs I terribi- i lem s5nT- 1 tarn prdcttl | «r« cft-| nOrd. Virg. 
IntSn* I si cri- 1 nSs Ion- { ffft c^r- 1 vicS fia- 1 ehant TUndl, 
LoderS 1 quae vel- 1 lem cila- 1 mo p6r- 1 mIsU ft- 1 grSstl. Virg, 

1. The fifth foot is sometimes a spondee, and the verse in 
iuch case is called spondaic ; as, 

Car& d£- 1 am sdbd- 1 les m&g- 1 nam Jdvls | Incrfi- 1 mentOm. Virg, 
In such verses, the fourth foot is commonly a dactyl, and the fiflh should 
not close with the end of a word. Spondaic lines are thought to be espe- 
cially adapted to the expression of grave and solemn subjects. 

2. A light and rapid movement is produced by the frequent 
recurrence of dactyls ; a slow and heavy one by that of spon- 
dees ; as, 

Quadrupe- 1 dante pu- 1 trem soni- 1 tu (juatit | ungOla | campum. Vvrg 

111] in- 1 ter se- I se mag- 1 n^ vi | brachia | tollunt. Id. 

Variety in the use of dactyls and spondees in successive lines, has an 

agreeable effect. Hexaiueter v«rse commonly ends in a word of two or 

three sj/iaties. 
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3. The beaatjT and harmony of hexameter veme depend much on doe 
attention to the ctBsura. (See § 309.) A line in which it is neglected is 
destitute of poetic beauty, and can hardly be distinguished from prose ; as, 

RomsB i mcBuia | terruit | impiger | Hannibal | armis. Enn, 

4. The caesural pause most approved in heroic poetry is 
that which occurs after the arsis in the third foot. This is par- 
ticularly distinguished as the heroic casura. Thus, 

At domus I inten- 1 or || re- 1 gftli | splendtda | luzu. Virg, 

5. Instead of the preceding, a caesura in the thesis of the 
third foot, or afler the arsis of the fourth, was also approved as 
heroic ; as, 

Infan- 1 dum re- 1 gina || ju- 1 bes reno- 1 vare do- 1 Idrem. Virg. 

Inde to- 1 ro pater | MnB- 1 as || sic | orsus ab | alto. Id, 
When the caesural pause occurs, as in the latter example, after the arsis 
of the fourth foot, another but slighter one is often found in the second 
foot; as, . 
Prima te- 1 net, |i plau- 1 sQque vo- 1 lat || fremi- 1 taque se- 1 oundo. Virg, 

6. The caesura afler the third foot was least approved ; as, 
Cui non | dictus Hy- 1 las puer || et La- 1 tonia | Delos. Virg. 

The caesural pause between the fourth and fifth feet is termed the 
kucolic caesura. 

Note 1. The caesura after the arsis is sometimes called the mascuUne 
ctBsnra ; that in the thesis, the feminine or trochaie, as a trochee immedi- 
ately precedes. 

Note 2. In the principal caesura of the verse, poets frequently intro- 
duce a pause in the sense, which must be attended to, in order to deter- 
mine the place of the caesural pause. For in the common place for the 
caesura in the third foot, there is often a caesura of the foot; while, in the 
fourth foot, a still more marked division occurs. In this case, the latter is 
to be considered as the principal caesura, and distinguished accordingly ; 
as, 

Belli I ferra- 1 tos pos- 1 tes, \ \ por- 1 tasque re- 1 frSgit. Hor. 

II. The Priapean is usually accounted a species of hexam- 
eter. It is so constructed as to be divisible into two portions of 
three feet each, having generally a trochee in the first and 
fourth foot, and an amphimacer in the third ; as, 

cd- 1 loma i quffi ctipls II pontS | ladgr^ | ldng5. CaiuU. 

It is, however, more properly considered as choriambic metre, consisting 
of alternate Glyconics and Pherecratics. See § 316, IV. V. 

Note. A regular hexameter verse is termed Priapian^ when it is so 
constructed as to be divisible into two portions of three feet each ; as, 
Tertia | pars pa- 1 tri data | pars data | tertia | patri. CabdL. 

See above, 6. 

^311. III. A. pentameter verse consists of five feet. 
It is generally, however, divided, in scannihg, into two hemis- 
tichs, the first consisting of two feet, either dactyls or spondees 
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followed by a long syllable ; the last of two dactyls, also follow- 
ed by a long syllable ; as, 

NatO-l rS 8£qul-| tar || UmXiA | qtlisqud stt-l S. Prtm. 
Cftrmlnl- 1 baa vl- 1 yes |i tfimptls In | omne m6- 1 Is. thrid, 

1. According to the more ancient and correct mode of 
scanning pentameter verse, it consists of five feet, of which 
the first and second may each be a dactyl or a spondee ; the 
third is always a spondee ; and the fourth and fifth are ana- 
paests; as, 

N&ta-I re s6quY-| tor || sSm-l TnS qiils-| qafi s&e. 
C&rminf- 1 bas vi- 1 yes || tern- 1 pOs In dm- 1 n6 mSIs. 

2. The caesura, in pentameter verse, always occurs after the 
penthemimeris, i. e. at the close of the first hemistich. It very 
rarely lengthens a short syllable. 

3. The pentameter rarely ends with a word of three syllables. In 
Oyid, it usually ends with a dissyllable. • 

This species of verse is seldom used, except in connection with hexam- 
eter, a line of each recurring alternately. This combination is called 
eUgiae verse. Thus, 

Flebilis indignos, ElegeTa, solve capillos. 

Ah nimis ex vero nunc tibi nomen erit ! Ovid. 

^312* IV. The tetrameter a priore, or Alcmanian dao' 
iylic tetrameter, consists .of the first four feet of a hexameter^ 
of which the fourth is always a dactyl ; as, 

Garrtilil | per ra- 1 mds ftvls { ObstrSpit. Sen, 

V. The tetrameter a posteriore, or spondaic tetrameter^ con- 
sists of the last four feet of a hexameter ; as, 

Iblmds, I s5cY- 1 I, cdml- 1 tesque. Hor, 

VI. The dactylic trimeter consists of the last three feet of a 
hexameter; as, 

GratS i PyrrhA stlb | antro. Hor, 
But this kind of verse is more properly included in choriambic metre. 
See § 316, V. 

VII. The trimeter catahctic, or Archilochian penthemimeris^ 
consists of the first five half feet of a hexameter, but the first 
two feet are commonly dactyls ; as, 

Palvis et I ambra sA- 1 mus. Bor, 

VIII. The dactylic dimeter, or Adonic, consists of two feet, 
a dactyl and a spondee ; as, 

Risit X- 1 pdllo. Hor, 

ANAPiESTIC METRE. 

^313. I. The anapmstic manometer consists of two tna- 
passts; 08, 
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II. The an,ap€Bstic dimeter consists of two measures^ or four 
anapaests; as, 

Ph&r«tni-) qoS grttvfis | d&tS sS- i yft f^rd Sen. 

The first foot in each measure of anapsstic metre was yerj oflea 
changed to a dactyl or a spondee, and the second foot often to a spondee, 
and, m a few instances, to a dactyl. 

Anapaestic verses are generally so constructed that each measure ends 
with a word, so that they may be written and read in lines of one, two, 
or more measures. 

IAMBIC METRE. 

^ 314. I. The iambic trimeter^ or senariusj consists of 
three iambic measures, or six iambic feet ; as, 

Fh&se- j iQs II- I Ig, II quern | vtde- 1 tTs, hos- j pltSs CatuU, 

The cssura commonly occurs afler the fifth semi-foot. 

The pure iamhic measure was seldom used. To give to this 
metre greater slowness and dignity, spondees were introduced 
into the first, third, and fifth places; and in every foot except 
the last, which was always an iambic, a long syllable was often 
changed into two short ones, so that an anapaest or a dactyl 
was used for a spondee, and a tribrach for an iambus ; as, 
Qud, quo I scales- 1 tl rQI- 1 tis ? aat | cQr dex- 1 t^rls.... Hor. 
lliti- j has at- 1 qug c&nt- i bAs hdmt- 1 cida Hec- 1 tdrem Id. 

Sometimes, also, a proceleusmatic was used in the first place for a 
spondee. The writers of comedy, satire, and fable, admitted the spondee 
and its equivalents (the dactyl and anapaest) into the second and fourth 
places, as well^as the first) third, and fiflh. 

II. The scazon, or choliamhus (lame iambic), is the iambic 
trimeter, with a spondee in the sixth foot, and generally an 
iambus in the fifth ; as, ' 

car in I thea- 1 tram. Cats, I sSve- J r6 v6- 1 nisti ? 
An tde- 1 6 tan- | tam ven- 1 eras | Qt ex- 1 Ires ? Mart. 
This species of verse is also called Hipponactic trimeter. 

III. The iambic tetrameter, or octonarius^ called also 
quadratus, a measure used by the comic poets, consists of four 
iambic measures, subject to the same variations as the iambic 
trimeter (I.) ; as. 

Nunc hie | dies | ftltam | vltam &f- 1 f%rt, all- 1 Os m6- 1 res p5s- j tQlat. Tar. 

IV. The iambic tetrameter oatalectic, or Hipponactic, is the 
iambic tetrameter, wanting the last syllable, and having aiways 
an iambus in the seventh place, but admitting in the other places 
the same variations as the trimeter and tetrameter ; as, 

Depien- 1 tf na- 1 vIsIn|m&rT | yesa-l nlen-j te v6n-| to. Cattdl 
35 
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y. The iambic trimeter cataUctie, or ArchilocManf is the 
iambic trimeter (I.), wanting the final syllable. Like the com^ 
mon iambic trimeter, it admits a spondee into the first and 
third places, but not into the fiflh ; as, 

Vfica- i ttts at- 1 qud n5n | vdc&- | tfls aa- 1 dit. Hor. 

Tr&hant- 1 qOe sic- | cas m&ch- 1 Ine | cftri- 1 nas. Id 

VI. The iambic dimeter consists of two iambic measuresy 
with the same variations as the iambic trimeter (I.) ; as, 
FortI J 86qtt£- 1 mQr p6c- | tSre. Hor. 
CfinTdi- 1 & trac- 1 Uvit | dapes. Id, 
Vld6- 1 r£ prdpfi- 1 rantes | ddmuin. Id. 
The iambic dimeter is also called the .ArchMochian dimeter. 
YII. The iambic dimeter kypermeter, called also Archilo' 
chian, is the iambic dimeter, with an additional syllable at the 
end; as. 

Rede- 1 git ad I veros | timo- 1 rds. Hor. 
Horace always makes the third foot a spondee. 

VIII. The iambic dimeter acephalous is the iambic dimeter, 
wanting the first syllable ; as, 

Non I ebor | ngque au- 1 r6um Hor. 

This kind of verse is sometimes scanned as a catalectic trochaic dimeter. 
See § 315, IV. 

IX. The iambic dimeter catalectic, or Anacreontic^ is the 
iambic dimeter, wanting the final syllable, and having always 
an iambas in the third foot ; as, 

ti U- > gris or- 1 ba gna- 1 tis. Sen. 

X. The GaUiambus consists of two iambic dimeters catalec- 
tic, the last of which wants the final syllable. 

The first foot is ffenerall j a spondee or an anapsst ; the catalectic syl- 
lable at the end of the first dimeter is loiig, and the second foot of tne 
second dimeter is commonly a tribrach ; as, 

Sapdr al- 1 ta vec l tas &• | tys [| cSUn | rate ma- 1 rTa. CkOwU, , 

The caesura unifonnly occurs at the end of the first dimeter. 

TROCHAIC METRE. 

^ 31.5. Trochaic verses bear a near affinity to iambics. The addi- 
tion or retrenchment of a syllable at the besrinning of a pure iambic verse, 
renders it pure trochaic, and the additiui; or retrenchment of a syllable at 
the beginnmg of a pure trochaic line, rriiders it pure iambic, with the 
deficiency or redundancy of a syllable in each case at the eno of the 
▼ene. 

I. The trochaic tetrameter catalectic is the most common 
trochaic metre. It consists of seven feet, followed by a cata- 
lectic syllable. In the odd places, it admits a tribrach, but in 
the seventh a trochee only. lii the even places, besides the 
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tribrach, it admits also a spondee, a dactyl, an anapest, and 
sometimes a proceleusraatic ; as, 

JossQs I est In- 1 ermis | irS : |i parQs | Irfi | jassCts | fist. Caiull. 
I RomA-l lisas I ips^l I f^ctt || cQm Si-j binls | napti- 1 &b. Id. 

Dftn&i- 1 des, cd- 1 it« ; | vestr&s || hJc di- { es quS- 1 rit m&- 1 nas. Sen, 

The pure trochaic verse was rarely used. The caesural pause uniformly 
occurs afler the fourth foot. The comic writers introduced the spondee 
and its equivalent feet into the odd places. 

The complete trochaic tetrameter properly consists of eight feet, all 
trochees, subject, however, to the same variations as the catalectic 
tetrameter; as, 

Ipse I sOmmls I sazis | f Ixiis | ftspS- 1 ris, 6- 1 vIscS- 1 ratQs. Enn. 

II. The Sapphic verse, invented by the poetess Sappho, con- 
Bjists of five feet — the first a trochee, the second a spondee, the 
third a dactyl, and the fourth and fifth trochees ; as, 

Inte- 1 ger vi- 1 tS, 1 1 scdle- 1 risque | pQrds. Hor. 
Sappho, and, afler her example, Catullus, sometimes made the second 
foot a trochee. 

Those Sapphics are most harmonious which have the cflBsura afler the 
fiflh semi-foot. 

Note. In the composition of the Sapphic stanza, a word is sometimes 
divided between the end of the third Sapphic, and the beginning of the 
Adonic which follows ; as, 

Labi- 1 tar tI- | pa JdvS | nOn prA- 1 bante ux- 
OrXas I amnis. Hor. 

This occurs Qnly in Catullus and Horace ; and it has been thought by 
some that such lines should be considered as one verse of seven feet, the 
fifth foot being either a spondee or a trochee. 

III. The PhcUcBcian verse consists of five feet — ^the first a 
spondee, the second a dactyl, and the three others trochees ; as^ 

Ndn est I vivere, | sed va- 1 lere | vita. Mart. 

Instead of a spondee as the firstfoot, Catullus sometimes uses a troehee 
or an iambus. This writer also sometimes uses a spondee in the teoond 
place. 

The PliaUBcian verse is sometimes called hendecasyUdlne, a« consistiiig 
of eleven syllables; but that name does not exclusively belong to it. 

IV. The trochaic dimeter catalectic consists of three feet, 
properly all trochees, but admitting in the second place a spon- 
dee or a dactyl ; as, 

Ndn e- 1 bar ne- ) que aure- 1 um. Hor. 
Note. This measure is the same as the acephalous iambic dhneter 
(see § 314, VIII.), and it is not unportant whether it be regarded m 
iambic or trochaic. 

CHORIAMBIC METRE. 

^316* I. The choriambic pentameter consists of a spon- 
dee, three choriambi, and an iambus ; as, 

Ta ns I qasaaiB, | scire nSfta \ q[Q&m teSUIL^ ^jQAnsLXXScil — l^nt 
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II. The charioMibic tetrameter consists of three choriambi^ or 
feet of equal length, and a Bacchius ; as, 

Omnfl ndmOi | cQm fltkYlISy | Omnd c&ntt | pr&fbndum. Clmud, 
In this Yerse Horace sabstituted a spondee for the iambus^ 
contained in the first choriambus ; as, 

T« d«Ofl <V-i ro, Sjrb&rin | cOr pidperfis | ftmAndo.... Hor, 

III. The Asclepiadic tetrameter (invented by the poet Ascle- 
pi&des) consists of a spondee, two choriambi, and an iambus ; 

MSc«. I nas, &t&vlg || edttS rCg- 1 Ibus. Hor, 
Thii form is mvariably observed by Horace ', but other poets sometimes, 
though rarely, moke the first foot a <&ctyl. 

The cesural pause occurs at the end of the first choriambiDs. 
This measure is sometimes scanned as a dactylic pentameter 
catalectic. See §311, III. Thus, 

M»c«-| nas, &U-i vis || edite | rSglbas. 

IV. The choriambic trimeter, or Gluconic (invented by the 
poet Glyco), consists of a spondee, a choriambus, and an iam- 
Dos; as, 

Sic t6 I dli« pdtens I Cf pri.... Hor, 
The first foot is sometimes an iambus or a trochee. 
When the first foot is a spondee, the other feet are sometimes 
■canned as dactyls. Thus, 

Sic i& I dlTft pO- 1 tsns Cj^pri. 

V. The choriambic trimeter catalectic, or Pherecratie (so 
ealled from the poet Pherecr&tes), is the Glyconic deprived of 
hi final sellable, and consists of a spondee, a choriambus, and 
a catalectic syllable ; as, 

GratS I Pyrrh& sdb an- 1 trO. Hor, 

The first foot was sometimes a trochee or an iambus. 

When the first foot is a spondee^ this measure is sometimes scanned ■• 
m dactylic trimeter. See § 312, VI. 

The Pherecratie subjoined to the Glyconic produces the Priapean verse. 
See §310, II. 

VI. The choriambic dimeter consists of a choriambus and a 
Bacchius; as, 

Lydia ditf I pSr Omnfis. Hor, 

IONIC METRE. 

^317. I. The Ionic a majore, or Sotadic (from the poet 
Sot&des), consists of three greater Ionics and a spondee. 

The Ionic feet, however, are often changed into ditrochees, and a long 
qrllable into two short ones ; as, 

Has, cam ggml- 1 na cfimpigdd. | dedlctt eft- 1 tfinftSy 
Sitamtf, tl- 1 bl Z6£Ulb, \ knn&A&a ^tl-V^sta. Mart 
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II. The Ionic a minore consists generally of three or four 
' feet, which are all Ionics a minore ; as, 

PaSr &l6s, I tibi telas, | dpSrOsS- 1 qa6 MlnenrS.... Hor. 

COMPOUND METRES. 

^318* Compound metre is the union of two species of 
metre in the same verse. 

I. The dactylico'iamhic metre consists of a dactylic trimeter 
catalectic (4 312, VII.) and an iambic dimeter (§ 314, VI.) ; 
as, 

ScriberS | versTca- 1 Ids || &mO- 1 r6 per* | cdlsam | grftvl.... Hor, 

II. The ieunbico-dactiflic metre consists of the same mem- 
bers as the preceding, but in a reversed order ; as, 

Nives- 1 qu€ de- 1 dacont ] Jdvem : II nanc m&rg, \ nunc sTla- 1 w. Hor. 
Note. The members composing, this and the preceding species of 
7erse are often written in separate verses. 

III. The greater Alcaic consists of two iambic feet, and a 
long catalectic syllable followed by a choriambus, and an iam- 
bus; as, 

Vides I at al- 1 U II stet nlv6 c&n- j didum. Hor, 
The first foot is oflen a spondee. 

The ceesura uniformly occurs after the catalectic syllable. 
This verse is sometimes so scanned as to make the last two feet dactyls. 

IV. The dactylic(Htrochaic, or Archilochian heptameter^ con- 
sists of the dactylic tetrameter a j^riore (^ 312), followed by 
three trochees ; as, 

Solvitiir I acris hT- 1 ems gra- 1 ta vTc8 || vSrls j fit F&- j vOnf. Hor. 
The caesura occurs between the two members. 

V. The dactylicO'trochaic tetrameter^ or lesser Alcaic^ con- 
sists of two dactyls, followed by two trochees ; as, 

Levift I persdna- 1 erg | sazft. Hor. 



COMBINATION OF VERSES IN POEMS. 

^ 319« A poem may consist of one or more kinds of verse. 

A poem in which only one kind of verse is employed, is 
called carmen monocolon; that which has two kinds, dicolon; 
that which has three kinds, tricolon. 

When the poem returns, afler the second line, to the same 
verse with which it began, it is called distrdphon ; when after 
the third line, tristrdphon ; and when after the fourth, tetrastrd- 
pkon. 

The several verses which occur before the poem returns to 
25^ 
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the kind of verae with which if began, constitute a stanza or 
strophe, 

A poem eonnstiiurof two kinds of Terse, when the stanza contains two 
Terses, is called die^on distr&pkanf (see § 320, Syn. 3 ;) when it contains 
three, diedUm, tristr&phon. (Alison. Profess. 21 ;) when four, dicdlon tetrtU' 
trdphimf (Sjn. 2 ;) and when five, diedUm. pentastr&phon. 

A poem oonsistinff of three kinds of verse, when the stanza contains 
three verses^ is called triedlon trigtrUpkcn, {^y^ ^^ when four, trici^4m 
Utnutr&pkcn^ (Sjm. 1.) 

HORATIAN M£TR£S. 

^ 320* The different species of metre ased by Horace in 
his lyric compositions are twenty. The various forms in which 
he has employed them, either separate or in conjunction, are 
nineteen, arranged, according to the order of preference given 
to them by the poet, in the following 

SYNOPSIS. 

1. Two greater Alcaics (§318, III.), one Archilochian iam- 
bic dimeter hypermeter (§314, YIL), and one lesser Alcaic 
(§318, v.); as, 

Vides, ttt alU stet nlve candldum 
Sdrftcte, nee j&m sdstineant dnfla 
SiWoB laborantes, g6laqu6 

Flamini cOnstitSrint &cato. {L^, 1, 9.) 

This is called the Horatian stanza, because it seems to have been a 
fiiTorite with Horace, being used in thirty-seven of his odes. 

2. Three Sapphics (§315, II.) and one Adonic (§312, 
VIIL); as, 

Jam s&tis terrls nTvTs atquS dlrs 
GrandiniB mi«t patfir, 6t, rdbentd 
Dextdra sacras jacQlauis arces, 

Terrau arbem. (L£&. 1, 2.) 

3. One Glyconic (§316, TV.) and one Asclepiadic (§316, 
III.); as. 

Sic te Diva pdtens Cypri, 

Sic fratres HSlSnd, laclda sld«ra.... {Ub, 1, 3.) 

'4. One iambic trimeter (§314, I.) and one iambic dimeter 

(§314, VL); as. 

Ibis Ltbamis lnt£r alta navTum, v 

Imlcg, prOpOgnacttla. {Epod. 1.) 

5. Three Asclepiadics (§ 316, III.) and one Glyconic (§ 316, 

IV.); as, 

Scnberls VartO fortis, St hostlum 

Victdr, MaJdnn carmlnis alTti, 

Quam rem camquS f^rSz navfbtts sat ^ouis 

Milfis, t« dfloS, gfiasfoit. (Uk. 1, 6^ 
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6. Two Asclepiadics (§316, III.), one Pherecratic ($316, 
v.), and one Glyconic (§ 316, IV.) ; as, 

Diftn&m, ten6n6, dicit£ vIrgTnes : 
Intonsam, pderi, diclts C^^nthium, 
L&tonamque tfCkpremo 
Dilectam peniiQB Jdvi. (Lib. 1, 21.) 

7. The Asclepiadic ($316, III.) alone; as, 

Mscenas &tiivlB edlt« r^gfbus. {Lib. 1, 1.) 

8. One dactylic hexameter ($310, I.) and one dactylio 
tetrameter a posteriore ($ 312, V.) ; a», 

Loadabant alil claram RhddSn, aut MXtj^tenen, 

Jut fiphfisam, bImariBvC Cdrinthi.... (Ub. 1, 7.) 

9. The choriambic pentameter (§ 316, I.) alone ; as, 

Ta ne qu8Bs!£rIs, scir£ n$f^8, qa6m mlhi, qu6m tibi.... {Lib. 1, 11.) 

10. One dactylic hexameter ($310, I.) and one iambic 
dimeter ($314, VL); as, 

Noz «r&t, et csld fcilgSb&t lQn& aSreno * 

Inter minura siddra. {Epod.l5.) 

11. The iambic trimeter ($314, I.) alone; as. 

Jam, jam efficaci do mftnas scientls. {Epod. 17.) 

^2. One choriambic dimeter ($316, VI.) and one choriambie 
tetrameter ($316, II.) with a variation; as, 
Lydia, die, p6r 5mne8 
Te D608 0r6, Sjrbann ctlr prdpfiraB ftmando.... (Lib. 1, a) 

13. One dactylic hexameter ($ 310, 1.) and one iambic trim- 
eter ($314,1.); as, 

AltSra jam tSrltar bellls cIvIlTbas iBtas ; 

SaiB €t ipsa Roma YiribQs rait. {Epod. 16.) 

14. One dactylic hexameter ($310, I.) and one dactylio 
trimeter catalectic ($ 312, VII.) ; as, 

Didilgere ntves : rSdeant jam gramtna campTs, 

ArboribOsquS cdmss. {Lib. 4. 7.) 

15. One iambic trimeter ($314, I.), one^actylic trimeter 
catalectic ($312, VII.), and one iafnbic dimeter ($314, VL) ; 
as, 

Petti, nThil me, sioat antea, javat 

Scribere yerslciilos, 
AmSre percalsam gr&vi. (Epod. 11.) 

NoTB. The second and third lines are often written at one yens. 
See § 318, 1. 

16. One dactylic hexameter ($310, I.), one iambic dimete* 
($ 314, VI.), and one dactylic trimeter catalectic ($ 312 VII \ 
as, 

HArrlda tempestas cSlam contraxtt ; et Tmbrei 
Mivesqufi dedactint Jdyem : 
Nanc mar«, none slltle.... (^&vq4.*V^ 
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NoTi. The leoond and third lines of this stanza, also, are often vnritten 
as one verse. See § 318, II. 

17. One Archilochian heptameter (§31S, IV.) and one 
iambic trimeter catalectic (§ 314, V.) ; as, 

Sdlvltar acris hlems grftta vTc£ v6rls 6t F&y5nt, 
Trfthantqufi mccas machlnS c&rlnas. {Lib, 1, 4.) 

18. One iambic dimeter acephalous (^ 314, VIII.) and one 
iambic trimeter catalectic (§ 314, V.) ; as, 

Non ebar nfique sarSum 
Msa rSnldfit in ddm6 I&cOnar. (Lib, 2, 18.) 

19. The Ionic a minore (^317, 11.) alone; as, 
Mlsdrftrum est nSque &ni6rl d&rS ladam, nSque dale!.... (Ub, 3, 12.) 



^321. A METRICAL KEY TO THE ODES OF HORACE, 

TknUaining, in alphabetic order , the first words of each, with a 
reference to the numbers in the preceding Synopsis, whepe the 
metre is explained* 



JEli, vetusto No. 1 

iBquam memento 1 

Albi, ne doleas 5 

Altera jam terltur 13 

Angostam; amici 1 

At, O deonmi 4 

Audivere, Lyce 6 

Bacchum in remdtis 1 

Beatus ille 4 

CgbIo supinas 1 

Coelo tonantem 1 

Cdm tu, Lydia 3 

Cur me querelis 1 

Delicta majorum 1 

Descende ccelo 1 

Dianam, tenSre . ,^. 6 

DiffiigSre nives . ,W, .^.14 

Dive, quem proles 2 

Divis orte bonis 5 

Donarem pat^ros 7 

Donee ^atus eram 3 

Eheu ! nigaces 1 

Est mihi nonum 2 

£t tbure et fidlbus 3 

EzSgi monumenturo 7 

ErtrSmum Tanoim 5 

Fanne, nymphamm 2 

Festo quid potius die 3 

Hercahs ritu 2 

Honlda tempestas 16 

Ibjg LihunuB 4 



loci, beatis No. ] 

Ille et nefasto 1 

Implos parrsB 2 

Inclosam Danaen 5 

Intactis opulentior 3 

Integer vitae 2 

Intermissa, Venus, diu 3 

Jam jam efiicaci 11 

Jam pauca aratro 1 

Jam satis terris 2 

Jam veris comltes 5 

JuBtum et tenacem 1 

Laudabunt alii 8 

Lupis et agnis 4 

Lydia, die, per omnes 12 

Mrocenas atavis 7 

Maid solata 4 

Martiis celebs 2 

Mater sseva Cupidlnum 3 

Mercari, facunde 2 

Merctlri, nam te 2 

Miserarum est 19 

Mollis inertia 10 

Montium custos 2 

Motum ex Metello 1 

Musis amicus 1 

Natis in usum 1 

Ne forte credas 1 

Ne sit ancilloB 2 

Nolis longa ferse 5 

Nondom aubacta, • 1 
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Non ebar ne^ue auream . . . No. 18 

Non semper hnbres 1 

Non usitata 1 

Non vides, quanto 2 

Nox erat 10 

Nullam, Vare, sacr^ 9 

Nullus arffento 2 

Nunc est Dibendum 1 

O crud6lis adhuc 9 

O diva, ^ratum 1 

O fons Bandusie • . G 

O matre pulchr4 1 

O nata mecum I 

O navisy referent 6 

O sspe mecum 1 

O Venus, regina 2 

Odi prof^num 1 

Otiom Divos 2 

Parciilis junctas 2 

Parens DeOrnm 1 

Parentis olim 4 

Pastor quum trahdret 5 

Percicos odi, pner 2 

Petti, nihil me 15 

Phcebe, tilvammque 2 

Phoebus volentem 1 

Pindarnm quisquis 2 

Posclmur: siquid • 2 

Qufe cura patrum 1 

Qualem mmistrum 1 



Quando repostum No. 4 

Quantum distet ab In&cho 3 

Quern tu, MelpomSne ', 3 

Quern yirum aut herua 2 

Quid bellicOsus 1 

Quid dedic&tum 1 

Quid fles, Asterie 6 

Quid immerentes. 4 

Quid obserfttis 11 

Quid tibi vis 8 

Quis desiderio 5 

Quis multa gracilis 6 

Quo me, Bacche 3 

Quo, quo, scelesti rultis 4 

Rectids vives 2 

Ro^re longo 4 

ScnbSris Vario 5 

Septlmi, Gades 2 

Sic te Diva potens 3 

SolvTtur acris hiems 17 

Te maris et terrs 8 

Tu ne quassiSris 4 9 

Tyrrhena regum 1 

Ulla si juris. S 

Uxor pauperis Ibf ci 3 

Veloxamcenum • 1 

Vide«,utalt& 1 

Vile Dot&bis.... • 2 

Vitas hinnuleo 6 

Vixi paellifl • • • 1 
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APPENDIX. 



GRAMMATICAL FIGURES. 

^ 322* Certain deviations from the re^ar form and 
construction of words^ are called grammaticcl figures. These 
may relate either to Orthography and Etymology, or to Syntax. 

I. FIGURES OF ORTHOGRAPHY AND ETYMOLOGY. 

These are distinguished by the general name o^metaplasm, 

1. Prostkisis is the piefixmg of a letter or syllable to a word ; as, gna- 
tuSf for ntUus ; teffiU. ror tuU. Yet these were anciently the customary 
forms, 6rom which those now in use were formed by aphser^sis. 

2. ApJuarHis is the taking of a letter or syllable from the beginning of ^ 
a word ; as, 'st^ for est; rhab&nem^ for arrhabOnem. 

3. EpmUJOsU is the insertion of a letter or syllable in the middle of a 
word ; as, alihtum, for atUum, 

4. SyneOpe is the omission of a letter or syllable in the middle of a word, 
as, deAnif for dedrum; medm faUAmy for meOrum faeUfrum; smelay for 
gtedila ; flesU, foTfievisU ; rejHfhus, for repoMtus ; aspriSf for aspiris. 

5. Crasit is the contraction of two vowels into one ; aa,eogOf for eodgo; 
ntZ, for nihU. 

6. ParagOge is the addition of a letter or syllable to the end of a word ; 
as, medy for me ; elaudier, for elaudi. 

7. Apoedpe is the omission of the final letter or syllable of a word ; as, 
fnen\ for mene ; AnUfni, for ArOowii, 

8. AntUhisis is the substitution of one letter for another ; as, oOt, for 
iUi ; optHtmuSf for opCimus ; qffidOf for officio. O is often thus used for it, 

. especially after v; as, vdUus, for vuUus; servom, for senmm. So after 
^ / as, (Bqiuntif for aquum. 

9. Metathisis is the changing of the order of letters in a word ; as, 
jfistris, for pritds, 

II. FIGURES OF SYNTAX. 

^323* The figures of Syntax are ellipsis^ pkanasm, 
erudlagCy and hyperh&ton. 

1. Ellipsis is the omission of some word or words in a sen- 
tence ; as, 

AiuiUj sc. homines. Danus Hystaspis, BC.JiUus. CanOy sc. ego. Qmd 
multa ? sc. dicam. 

Ellipsis includes asyndeton, zeugma, syllepsis, prohpsh^ 
MDd sjfwcddche. 
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(1.) Asyndeton is the omission of a conjunction; as, abiitf exeessitf 
Uitf erUpitf sc. et, Cic. 

(2.) Zeugma is the uniting of two noons, or two infinitives, to a verb, 
iuch is applicable only to one of them ', as, Pacem an bdlum gerens 
an.), where gerens is applicable to bellum only. Se.mpeme in sanguine^ 
TO, fugd versabimur ? (Id.) where the. verb does net properly apply to 

TO. , 

Jfego is often thus used with two propositions, one of which is affirma- 
re; as, ^egant Casdrem mansHrum, postulaUtque interposlta esse, for 
Tuntque postuULta.... Cic. 

When an adjective or verb, referring to two or more nouns, agrees with 
e, and is understood with the rest, the consti;uction is also sometimes 
Ued zeugma ; as, Et genus, et virtus, nisi cum re, vilior al^d est. Hor. 
^^er tibi salvus et hiBdi. Virg. Quamvis iUe niger, quamms tu Candida 
ses. Id. 

(3.) Syllepsis is when an adjective or verb, belonging to two or more 
uns of diiterent genders, persons, or numbers, agrees with one rather 
m another ; as, Attoniti novitdte pavent Baucis, tiuddusque Philemon, 
rid Procumbit uterque pronus humi, i. e. Deucalion et Pyrrha. Id. — 
istuUmus manus et ego et Balbus. Cic. So, Ipse cum fratre adesse jussi 
mus. Id. — Prqjectisque amiciUo et Uteris. Curt. See § § 205, Rem. 2, 
d 209, Rem. 12, (3,) and (7.) 

Zeugma, in the latter sense above mentioned, is by some included under 
llepsis. 

(4.) Prolepsis is when the parts, differing in number or person from the 
lole, are placed after it, the verb or adjective not being repeated ; as, 
int^pes utrinquevugtiam ciebant,ab Sabinis Mettius Curlius, ab Romdnit 
>stus Hostilius. Liv. Bom qitoniam convenlmus ambOy tu caldmos infidre, 
o didre versus. Virg. 

(5.) Synecddche is the use of an accusative of the part affected, instead 
an ablative ; as, ExpUri mentem neqvit. Virg. See § 234, II. 

2. Pleonasm is using a greater number of words than is ne- 
ssary to express the meaning ; as, 

SU ore locUta est. Virg. Qui magis verh vincire qudm diu imperdre 
Jit. Liv. JYcTOO unus. Cic. 

Un(]er pleonasm are included parelcon, polysynd£ton, kendi' 

lys, B.nd periphrasis, 

(1.) Parelcon is the addition of an unnecessary syllable or particle to 

mouns, verbs, or adverbs ; as, egdmet, agSdum, jortassean. ouch addi- 

ns, however, usually modify the meaning in some degree. 

(2.) Polysynditon is a redundancv of coxrjunctions ; as, Und Eurtisqae 

<tusq\ie ruunt creberqne proceliis AfHcus. Virg. 

(3.J Hendiddys is the expression of an idea by two nouns connected by 

;onjunction, instead of a noun and a limiting adjective or genitive ; as, 

tSns libdmus et auro, for aureis patiris. Virg. Libro et sUvestri subSre 

usam, for libro subiris. Id. 

(4.) Periphrdsis is a circuitous mode of expression ; as, Teniri fcotus 

um, i. e. agni. Virg. 

3. Enalldge is a change of words, or a substitution of one 
nder, number, case, person, tense, mood, or voice of the same 
Hrd for another. 
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Enall&ge includes antimeria, heierdsis, onHptdsis, tynim, 
and anacolutkon. 

(1.) Ataimeria is the me of one part of speech for another; as, Jfowirmm 
isiud vivSre tritUj for nostra vita. Pen. AUud eras. Id. donjagram 
wdeHt? for eonjULgtm. Virgr. PUu^Uam pad nutrltor o/ivom, for mUrtto, Id. 

(2.) Heterdsis is the use of one form of a noun, pronoon, verb, &c., for 
another ; as, Ego quoque ttnd pereo, quod iiuAt est carius, for md miki mm 
carior. Ter. Komtnus prceUo victor, for Romdni vicUfres. Xiv. Many 
words are used by the poets in the plural instead of the singular; a8,eo2£By 
corda, ora. Sui, See § 98. Me truneus iUapsus eerebro sustuUratf for sus- 
tulisset. Hor. 

(3^ JlntipUisia is the use of one case for another ; as, Cid nunc eogiUh 
men lolo, for Jalus, Virg. Uxor invicti Jams esse nesdSf for te esse vxO" 
rem. Uur. • 

(4.) Synisis, or synthisiSf is adapting the construction to the sense of a 
word, ratner than to its gender or number ; as, Subeunt Tegaa juventiis 
auxilio tardi. Stat Concursus popdli mirantium quid rei est. Liv. Pais 
in cmcem acti. Sail. Ubi illic est scelus, qui me perdidit 7 Ter. Jd mea 
minUme rrfert^ qui sum naiu mazlmus. Id. 

(5.) Anaeolathon is when the latter part of a sentence does not agree 
in construction with the former ; as, Nam nos omnes, quibus est aUeSnde 
aUquis objectus labos, {gpine quod est interea tempus, prius^uam id res^tum 
est, lucro est. Ter. In this example, the writer be^ran as if he intended to 
saj luero habimus, and ended as if he had said nobis omnibus, 

4. Hyperbdton is a transgression of the usual order of-wordi 
or clauses. 

Hyperbaton includes anastrdphe, hystiron prot^ron, hypaUr 
Ulge, synch jsit, tmesis, SLud parenthesis, 

(1.) Anastrdphe is an inversion of the order "of two words; as, 7Vini#- 
tra per et remosy ror per transtra. Virg. Collo dare brachia circwn, for at' 
cumddre. Id. JVbfiE erit una super, for superirit. Ovid. Et faeit are, for 
arefiUit. Lucr. 

(2.) Hystiron protiron is reversing the natural order of the sesse ; as, 
Moridnmr, et in media arma rudmus. Virg. Valet atque vknt. Ter. 

(3.) Hypalldge is an interchange of constructions ; as. In novafert otA' 
mus mutdtas dicir^ formas corjtdra, for eorpdra mutdta in novas Jormas, 
Ovid. Dare classlbus Austros, for dare classes Austris. Virg. 

J 4.) SynchpsiSf is a cpnfused position of words ; as, Saxa vocant Itdli, 
His muE in fiucRbus, aras, for qiut saxa in medus fluetibus, lUtii voeaaU 
aras. Virg. 

(5.) Tmesis is the separation of the i>arts of a compound word ; as, 
Septem suhjecta triOni gens, for septentriSni. Vir^r. Qua me cunque vocant 
terra. Id. Per miki, per, inquam, gratumfecins. Cio. 

^6.) Parenthisis is the insertion of a word or words in a sentence 
which interrupt the natural connection ; as, Titpre dum redeo, (brevis est 
via,) pasce capeUas. Virg. 

Remark. To. the above may be added archaism and Hel- 
lenism, which belong both to the figures of etymology and to 
hose of syntax. 

(1.) Archaism is the use of ancient forms or constmctionf ; as, MiUf 
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for mUt ; satOti, for smdt&s; fitat, for sit ; prokibesso, for prohibuiro ; im- 
^etrassiref for irnpetraiUrum esse ; fatter, for firi; nenUf for non ; endo, for 

»n ; Opiram abutUur, for oojrd. Ter. QimcS tibi hanc cunoio est rem f 

Plaut. 

(2.) HeUemsm is the use of Greek forms or constructions ; as, Ileline, 
for tieUna; ^nVlphon, for Afiapho; aurds {gen.), for aura; PallAdos, 
PaHMa, for PaMdis, PaU&dem / TVodstn, Troddas, for Troadibus, TVod- 
c{o; Mstineto ir&rwn. Hor. Tempus desisUri pugiue. Virg. 

^ 3£4« To the grammatical figures may not improperly be sub- 
Joined certain others, which are often referred to m philological works, and 
which are called 



TROPES AND FIGURES OF RHETORIC. 

A rhetorical ji^re is a mode of expression different from the direct and 
simple way of expressing the same sense. The turning of a word from 
its original and customary meaning, is caUed a trope. 

1. A metaphor is the transferring of it^ord from the object to which it 
properly belongs, and applying it to another, to which that object has some 
analosnr } as, Ridet ager. The field smiles. Virg. JEtas aurea, The golden 
age. Oyid. 

Catackr€sis i& a bold or harsh metaphor; as, Vir gregis ipse caper. Virg. 
Eurus per SictUas equitayit undas. Hor. 

2. Metonymy is substituting the name of an object for that of anothei 
to which it has a certain relation ; as the cause for the effect, the containei 
for what is contained, the proper^ for the substance, the sign for the thing 
signified, and their contraries ; the parts of the body for certain afiections, 
&c. ; as, Amor duri Martis, i. e. belU. Virg. Pallida mors. Hor. Hausii 
patSram, i. e. vimim. Virg. Vina eorOnarUf i. e. vatiram. Id. J{ects 
temos colores, i. e. tria JUa diversi coUfris. Id. Ceaant arma togs, i. e. 
beUum pad. Cic. Saecttla mitescent, i. e. homines in steeHdis. Virg. Vivat 
Pacuoius vel Nestdra totum. Juy. 

3. Sj meed dche is putting a genus for a species, a whole for a part, a sin- 
gular ISra plural, and their contraries; also the material for the thing 
made of it ; as, Mortdles, for homines. Yixz. Fontem ferebmU. Id. Tec- 
turn, for domus. Id. Jirmdto milite compleatf for armatis mUitibus. Id. 
Ferrunt, for gladitis. 

4. Irony is the intentional use of words which express a sense contrary 
to that which the writer or speaker means to conyey ; as, Salvey bone vtr, 
eurdsti prob^. Ter. Egregiam verd laudem, et spolia ampla rrfertiSf tu^ue, 
puerque tuns. Virg. 

5« Hyperbdle is the magnifying or diminishing of a thing beyond the 
truth ; as. Ipse arduus, altS^e pidsat sidira, Virg. Odor Euro. Id. 

6. Metalepsis is the including of several tropes in one word ; as, Post 
aUquot aristas. Virg. Here aristas is put for messes, this for testdtes, and 
this for annos, 

7. Allegory is a consistent series of metaphors^ designed to illustrate one 
subject by another ; as, Clauditejam rivos.puirt : sat prata bibtrunL Virg. 
naviSf reflrent in mare te nodfwctMS. Hor. 

An obscure allegory or riddle is called an <BKigma. 

8. AnUnunwma is using a proper noun for a common one, and the con 
tnury ; as, Irus et est subUd, qui modd Cnssus eratf for pauper and dives 
Grid. So, by periphrasis, potor RhoiAni^ foe Gattin, Hnt. 
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the contrary ; 



9. Liidtes is a mode of expreB8in|r somethinff by denying 
•fl, JiToH laudOf I blame. Ter. JVbn innoxia verba. Virg. 

10. ^rUtphrdtis is using a word in a sense opposite to its proper meaning; 
18, Auri ancn fames. Virg. 

11. Euphemism b the use of softened language to express what is ofien- 
live or distressing ; as, Si quid acddisset Cas&ri^ i. e. si mortuus esset, VelL 

12. AntamaeUtsis is the use of the same word in different senses ; as, 
Quis neget MtOa natum de sHrpe JferOnem 7 Sustalit hie matremf sustfilit 
ille patrem. Epigr. Amftri jucundum est, si curitur ne quid insit amari. Cic. 

13. AnaphHraj or epanaphdra, Is the repetition of a word at the begin- 
ninff of successive clauses ; as, Nihilne te nodumum prasidium pauitii, 
nihu urbis vigUi4Bf nihil timor popHUf &c. Cic. Te, dulcis conjux\ te, solo 
in Utdre secum, te, veniente die, te, deeedente, canebat. Virg. 

14. Epistriiphe is the repetition of a word at the end of successive 
clauses ; as, Pttnos poplUus Romdnus justitid vicit, armis vicit, liberaUtOU 
vicit. Cic. 

15. Sympldce is the repetition of a word at the beginniug, and of an- 
other at tne end, of successive clauses ; as, Quis leffem wit f Rullus : 
Quis majdrem nopHU partem suffragiis pHvdvit f Rullus : Quis comUiis 
prtefuit ? IdemRvLUua. Cic. 

16. Epamdepsis is a repetition of the same word or sentence after a 
parenthesis. Virg. Geor. II. 4 — 7, 

17. AnadiplOsis is the use of the same word at the end of one clause, 
and the beginning of another ; as. Hie tamen vivit : Vivit ? imo verd, 
etiam in senatum venit. Cic. This is sometimes called epanastrdphe. 

18. EpanadipUfsis is the use of the same word both at the beginnin^g 
and end of a sentence ; as, Crescit amor ntcmnu, quantum ipsa pecunia 
erescit. Juv. 

19. Epanddos is the rep(>tition of the same words in an inverted order ; 
as, Crudelis mater magis, an puer imprdbus ille ? Imprdbus Hie puer, cru" 
delis tu quoque, mater. Virg. 

20. Epizeuxis is a repetition of the same word for the sake of emphasis ; 
as, Ezcitate, ezcit&te eum ah infjiris. Cic. Ah Corj^don, Corj^don, qute te 
dementia cepit ? Virg. Ibimus, ilUmus. Hor. 

21. Climax is when each successive clause of a sentence begins with 
the conclusion of the precediug, the sense being thus gradually amplified ; 
as, Q^a retlqua spes manet libertdtisj si UUs et quod libet, licet ; et qtiod Uca 
posBunt; et quod possuntyexLdeuX; et quod audentfVobis moiestum non est. 
Cic. 

22. Incretnenium is an amplification without a strict climax ; as, Fat^nus 
est, vinciri civem Romdnum ; sedus, verberdri ; prope parricidium, needri, 
quid dicam in crucem toUi t Cic. When the sense is gradually heighten- 
ed, it is called anabdsis, and when it falls or decreases, catabdsis. 

23. PolyptOton is a repetition of the same word in difierent cases, gen- 
ders, numbers, &c. ', as. Jam dypeus dypeiSf umidne repellUur umbo; ense 
minax ensis, pede pes, et cuspide cuspis. Stat. 

24. Paregminon is the use of several words of the same origin, in one 
sentence ; as, Messe non potest, quin ejusdem haminis sit, qui imprfibof 
probet, probos improbftre. Cic. 

25. Paronomasia is the use of wojda which resemble each other in 
sound ; as, Amor et melle et felle est faeundistfimus. Plaut. Civem honA' 
rum artium, bonArum partium. Cic. Amantes susst amentes. T^r. Thii 

SgfBue is tfometimes called agnomiiiialM. 
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26. HonuEojtroplUron, or alUieration, is when several words beginning 
with the same letter occur in a sentence ; as, O Tite, tute Tati, tiSt tanta^ 
tyrannCf tutisti. Knn. Jfeu patrue validas in viscira vertite vires. Virg. 

27. AntUhisis is the placinj^ of different or opposite words or sentiments 
in contrast; as, Hujtis orattOnis difficilius est ezitum ouUm principium 
invcnire. Cic. Cssar beneficiis oc munificentii ma^u^ Aa2re£cUur ; integ- 
ritate vits Cato. Sail. 

28. Oxymdron unites words of contrary significations, thus producing 
a seeming contradiction; as, Concordia discors, Hor. Ciim tacent, cla- 
mant. Cic. 

29. Syiumymia is the use of different words or expressions having the 
same import; as, JWm /eram/ lum potior ^non sinam. Cic. PromittOfr&' 
dpio, spondeo. Id. 

30. PardbdlOj or similef is the comparison of one thing with another ; 
as, Repent^ te, tanquam serpens e latibiUiSf odUis eminentunis, infiato coUe, 
tumidis cerviclbnSf intidisti. Cic. 

31. Erotesis 'la an earnest question, and often implies a strong affirma- 
tion of the contrary; as, Credttia avectos hostes? Virg. Heu/ qtue me 
tequdra possunt accipire ? Id. 

32. EpanorthOsis is the recalling of a word, in order to place a stronger 
or more significant one in its stead ; as, FUium unleum adolescentidum 
habeo : ah / quid dixi ? me habere ? Imd habui. Ter. 

33. AposiopBsis is leaving a sentence unfinished in consequence of some 
emotion of th6 mind ; as, Quos ego — sed prtBstat motos comporUre flucttu. 
Virg. 

34. Prosopopcdaf or personijicationy represents inanimate things as act- 
ing or speaking, and persons dead or absent as alive and present ; as, Qua 
(jSuria) tecum Catilina sic agit. Cic. Virtus sumit out ponit secures. Hor. 

35. Apostrdpheia a turning off from the regular course of the subject, to 
address some person or thing ; as, Vi potltur : quid non mortalia pectHra 
r^fgiSf auri sacra fsimes ! Virg. 

^ 3 So. To the figures of rhetoric may be subjoined the following 
terms, used to designate dtfects or blemishes in style : — 

1. Barbarism is either the use of a foreign word, or a violation of the 
rules of orthography, etymology, or prosody ; as, rigorOsus, for rigidus or 
sevirus ; domminuSf for dominus; daoi^ for dedi; MtenitSf for alteriits, 

2. Solecism is a violation of the rules of syntax ; as, Venus pulcher ; vos 
invidemus. 

3. Ifeoterism is the use of words or phrases introduced by authors living 
subsequently to the best ages of Latinity ; as, murdrum^ a murder ; con- 
stabulariuSf a constable. 

4. Tautology is a repetition of the same meaning in different words ; as. 
Jam vos aciem, et prcetia, et hostem post^tis. Sil. 

5. Amphiholia is the use of equivocal words or constructions ; as, GaUus^ 
a Gaul, or a cock. Aio te, ^adidOf Romanes vinc6re posse. Quinct. 

6. Idiotism is a construction peculiar to one or more langua^s : thus, 
the ablative afler comparatives is a Latinism. When a peculiarity of one 
language is imitated in another, this is also called idiotism. Thus, MitU 
mihi verbum^ instead of Fac me eertiiyrem, is an Anglicism. 
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ROMAN MODE OF RECKONING. 

I. OF TIME. 

^ 326. 1. The calendar of the Romans agreed with our 
own in the number of months, and of the days in each ; but^ 
instead of reckoning in an uninterrupted deries from the first 
to the last day of a month, they had three points from which 
their days were counted — the cedentk, the nones, and the ides. 
The calends were always the first day of the month. The 
nones were the fifth, and the ides the thirteenth ; except in 
March, May, July, and October, in which the nones occurred 
on the seventh day, and the ides on the fif]teenth. • 

2. They always counted forwards, from the day whose date 
was to be determined to the next calends, nones, or ides, and 
designated the day by its distance fi-om such point. After the 
first day of the month, therefore, they began to reckon so many 
days before the nones ; after the nones, so many days before the 
ides ; after the ides, so many before the calends, of the next 
month. 

Thus, the second of January was denoted by miarto nonas Januarias, 
or JanvariL so. die ante ; the tmrd, Urtio nonas; tne fourth, pridie nonas; 
and the fifth, nonis. The sixth was denoted by oddvo idus; the seventh, 
separao idus; and so on to the thirteenth, on which the ides fell. The 
fourteenth was denoted by undevigesimo calendas Febrvarias, or Febru- 
arii ; and so on to tlie ena of the month. 

3. The day preceding the calends, nones, and ides, was term- 
ed pridie calendas, &c., sc. ante : in designating the other days, 
both the day of the calends, &c., and that whose date was to 
be determined, were reckoned ; hence the second day before the 
calends, &/C., was called tertio, the third quarto, &c. 

. 4. To reduce the Roman calendar to our own, therefore, it 
is necessary to take one from the number denoting the day, and 
to subtract the remainder fi-om the number of the day on which 
the nones or ides fell. 

Thus, to determine the day equivalent to IV. nonas Januarias, we take 
1 from 4, and subtract the remainder, 3, from 5, the day on which Uie nones 
fell: this pvea 2, or the second of January, for the day in question. So 
K7. idus Avrilis : the ides of April falling^ upon the l3th, we take 5 from 
13, which leaves 8 : the expression, therefore, denotes the 8th of April. 

In reckoning the days before the calends, as they are not the 
last day of the current month, but the first of the following, *t 
is necessary to add one to the number of days in the month. 

Thus, XV. cal. quintlles is (SO+l) ^1—14=17, or the 17th of Juda 
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To reduce our calendar to the Roman, the same method is 
to be pursued. 

Thufl, the 22d of December is (3I+I) 32—21=11, i. e. XI. eal. Jan. 

5. In leap-year, both the 24th and 25th of February were 
denoted by sexto calendas Martias or Martii. The latter of 
these was called dies bissextus, and the year itself annus bh^ 
sextus. 

The day after the calends, &c., was soinetiines called pastridU eaUndatf 
&c. 

The names of the months are properly acyectives, though oflen used 
as nouns, mensis bein|r understood. Before the times of the emperors. 
July was called Q^tttMis, and August, Sex^Us. The names JvUus ana 
jSugustus were given in honor of the Ciesars. 

6. The correspondence of our calendar with that of the 
Romans is exhibited in the following 

TABLE. 



Days of 


Mar. Mai. 


Jan. Aug. 


Apr. Jun. 


Fkbr. 


ourmarOhM. 


Jul. Oct. 


Dec 


Sept. Nov. 


1 


Calends. 


Calends. 


Calends. 


Calends. 


2 


VI. nonas. 


IV. nonas. 


IV. Bonas. 


IV. nonas. 


3 


V. « 


III. 


III. 


III. « 


4 


IV. " 


Pridie " 


Pridie « 


Pridie " 


5 


III. « 


None. 


Nons. 


Nons. 


6 


Pridie " 


VIII. idus. 


VIII. idus. 


VIII. idus. 


7 


NonsB. 


VII. « 


VII. " 


VII. « 


8 


VIII. idus. 


VI. " 


VI. « 


VI. « 


9 


VII. « 


V. 


V. « 


V. " 


10 


VI. « 


IV. « 


IV. 


IV. " 


11 


V. 


III. 


III. « 


III. " 


12 


IV. « 


Pridie « 


Pridie « 


Pridie « 


13 


III. " 


Idus. 


Idus. 


Idus. 


14 


Pridie « 


XIX. cal. 


XVIII. caL 


XVI. cal. 


15 


Idus. 


XVIil. « 


XVII. « 


XV. « 


16 


XVII. cal. 


XVII. « 


XVI. " 


XIV. « 


17 


XVI. « 


XVI. " 


XV. " 


XIII. « 


18 


XV. « 


XV. " 


XIV. « 


XII. " 


19 


XIV. « 


XIV. « 


XIII. « 


XI. « 


20 


XIII. " 


XIII. « 


XII. « 


X. " 


21 


XII. « 


XII. " 


XI. " 


IX. « 


22 


XI. " 


XI. " 


X. « 


VIII. « 


23 


X. « 


X. 


IX. 


VII. « 


24 


IX. " 


IX. 


VIII. " 


VI. « 


25 


VIII. " 


VIII. « 


VII. " 


V. « 


26 


VII. «* 


VII. « 


VI. " 


IV. " 


27 


VI. « 


VI. 


V. « 


III. « 


28 


V. " 


V. " 


IV. " 


Pridie «Maf 


29 


IV. « 


IV. 


III. " 




30 


III. *« 


111. « 


Pridie « 




31 


Pridie " 
26 • 


Pridie « 
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7. The Latins not only said tertio, pridie, &c., calendas, 
&.c.y but also ante diem tertium^ &c., cakndas, d&c. ; and the 
latter form in Cicero and Li vy. is- far more common than the 
former, and is usually written thus, a. d, IIL cal,, &lc. 

The expression ante diem was nsed as an indeclinable noun, 
and is joined with tft and ex ; as, 

Consul Latinos feriaa in ante diem tertium idus SextUis edixtt. The con 
sol appointed the Latin festival for the third day before the ides of August 
Liv. SuppUcaUo indieta est ex ante diem quintum idus Octobres, Id. So, 
Ad pridie nanas Maias. Cic. 

II. OF MONEY. 

^ 327* 1. The Romans reckoned their copper money by 
a$ses, their silver money by sestertii^ and their gold money by 
Attic talents, 

2. The as was originally a pound of copper, but its weight 
was gradually diminbhed in succeeding ages, until, in the later 
days of the republic, it amounted to only ^V ^^ & pound. It is 
divided into twelve parts, called unci<B, 

The names of the several parts are, lenoa, ^ ; sextans^ -^ ; qvad- 
runs, -^ ; trienSf -^ ; quincunx^ -^ ; semis^ or semissis, -f^ ) septunx^ -^ ; 
hes, or hessis^ -^ ; dodrans, -^ ; dextanSf -{^ ; deuTtx, 4^. 

3. The denarius was a silver coin, originally equal in value 
to ten asses, whence its name ; but, after the weight of the as 
was reduced, the denarius was equal to sixteen asses. Its value 
is usually estimated at about 14^ cents of our money. 

The sestertius, or sesterce, was one fourth of the denarius, 
or two ass^ and a half (semistertius), and was hence denoted 
by IIS, or HS. When the denarius was worth 16 asses,^ the 
sestertius was worth 4. The sestertius was called emphatically 
nummus, as in it all large sums were reckoned after the coining 
of silver money. 

Half a denarius was a qidnarius ; one tenth of a denarius , a libella. 

The aureus (a gold coin), in the time of the emperors, was 
equal to 25 denarii, or 100 sesterces. 

The talent is variously estimated, from $860 to $1020. 

4. In reckoning money, the Romans called any sum under 
2000 sesterces so many sestertii ; as, decern sestertii, ten ses- 
terces ; centum sestei^ii, a hundred sesterces. 

6. Sums from 2000 sesterces (inclusive) to 1,000,000, they 
denoted either by miUe, millia, with sestertium (gen. plur.^, or by 
the plural of the neuter noun sestertium, which itself signified 
a thousand seiteroes. Thus they said quadraginta miUia 
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ststertium, or quadraginta sestertia, to denote 40,000 sesterces. 
With the genitive sestertium, miliia was sometimes omitted ; as, 
sestcrtium centum , sc. miliia, 100,000 sesterces. 

6 To denote a million, or more, they used a combination ; 
thus, decies centena miliia 5e5^6r/tum, 1,000,000 sester^^es. The 
words centena miliia, however, were generally omitted ; thus, 
decies sestertium, and sometimes merely decies. See § IIS, 5. 
So, centies, 10 millions ; millies, 100 millions. 

Some suppose that sestertium, when thas joined with the muneral ad- 
verbs, is always the neuter noun in the nominative or accusative singular. 
The ffenitive and ablative of that noun are' thus used ; as, Decies sestertii 
^^0, With a dowry of 1XK)0,000 sesterces. Tac. Quirtqvn^ies sestertiOf 
5,000,000 sesterces. Id. But this usage does not occur in Cicero. 

The different combinations were thus distinguished : — HS. X. denoted 
duem sestertii; HS. X, decern sestertia; HS. X, decies sestertiUm. But 
this distinction was not always observed. 



ABBREVIATIONS, 

^ 328. The following are the most common abbreviations 
of Latin words : — 



A., Aldus. 

C, Ckdus. 
Cn., Cneus. 
D., Declmus. 
L., Lucius. 
M., Marcus. 

A. d., arUe diem. 

A. U. C, anno urhis 

condita. 
Cal., or kal., ealendm. 
Cos., Consul. 
Coss., ConsUes. 
D., Divus. 

D. D., d(mo dedit. 
D.D.D.f doty dicatyde- 

dlcatf or dono dicat, 

ded^cat. 
Des., designdtus. 
D. M., diis manlbtts. 
£q. Rom., eques Rom&^ 

nus. 



M. T. C, Marcus Tut- 

lius Ciciro. 
M*., Mamus. 
Mam., Mamercus. 
N., Jfumerius. 
P., Publius. 



F., Filius; as, M. F., 

Mardflius. 
Ictus, jurisconsidtus. 
Id., idus. 
Imp., imperdtor. 
J. O. M ., Jovi, optlmo 

maximo. 
N., nepos. 
Non., nont^. 
P. C, patres con- 

scripti. 
?\.,plelns. 
Pop., popHlus. 
P. R, popiUus Romd- 

nus. 



Q., or Qu., Qutxftct. 

Ser., Servius. 

S., or Sex., SextuM. 

Sp., Spurius. 

T., Titus. 

Ti., or Tib., Tiberius 

Pont. Max., ponttfex 

maximus. 
Pr., prcetor. 
Proc., proconsul. 
Resp., respubUca, 
S., salutem, sacrum, or 

SCTldtUS. 

8. D. P., salutem dicit 

plurimam. 
S. P. Q. R., 5emUi» 

popidusque jRomd- 

nu5. 
S. C, sendtus consul' 

ium. 
Tr., trt6anit5. 



To these may be added terms of reference ; as, c, caput, chapter; if, 
C07{fer, compare ; I. c, loco dt&to; I. L, loco lauddto, in the place qaoted 
9., versus, verse. 
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DIFFERENT AGES OF ROMAN LITERATURE. 

^ 329. 1. Of the Roman literature for the hrst five cen- 
turies after the foundation of the city, hardly a vestige remains. 
The writes of the succeeding centuries have been arranged 
in four ages, in reference to the purity of the language in the 
period in which they flourished. These are called the golden, 
silver, brazen, and iron ages. 

2. The golden age is generally reckoned from about tlie 
year 514 of the city to the death of Augustus, A. D. 14, a 
period of a little more than 250 years. The writers of the early 
part of this age are valued rather on account of their antiquity, 
than as models of style. It was not till the age of Cicero, that 
Roman literature reached its highest elevation. The era 
comprehending the generation immediately preceding, and that 
immediately succeeding, that of Cicero, as well as his own, is 
the period in which the most distinguished writers of Rome 
flourished; and their works are the standard of purity in the 
Latin language. 

3. The silver age extended from the death of Augustus to the 
death of Trajan, A. D. 118, a period of 104 years. The wri- 
ters of this age were inferior to those who had preceded them ; 
yet several of them are worthy of commendation. 

4. The brazen age comprised the interval from the death of 
Trajan to the time when Rome was taken by the Goths, A. D. 
410. From the latter epoch commenced the iron age, during 
which the Latin language was much adulterated with foreign 
words, and its style and spirit essentially injured. 

LATIN WRITERS IN THE* DIFFERENT AGES. 
(From the Lexicon of Facciolatui.) 

WRITERS OF THE GOLDEN AGE. 

Livius Andronlciui. C. Decius Laberius. Atta. 

Lasvius. M. Verrias Flaccos. Cassius Hemliui. 

C NiBvius. Varro Attacinas. Fenestella. 

Statius CasciliuB. Titinius. Claud. Quadrigari 

Q. EnniuB. L. Pomponius. ub. 

M. Pacuvius. A. Serenus. Ccelias, or Cselius. 

L. Accius. C. Sempronius Asellio. Fabius Pictor. 

C. Lucilius. C. Sempronius Grac- Cn. GelHufl. 

Sex. Tuipilius. chus. L. Piso. 

L. Aframus. Santra. Valerius Antias. 

L. Cornelius Sisenna. Cn. Matius. Tiro Tullius, and 

P. JVi^dius FigQluB. . Q. Novius. others. 
Of the works of the preceding m\\iei^ox)\^ «. (aw fta^ments remaiiL 
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M. Porcius Cato. 
M. Accius Flautufl. 
M. Terentius Afer. 
T. Lucretius Cams. 
C. Valerius Catullus, 
P. Synis. 
C. Julius CflBsar. 

Cyomelius Nepos. 
M. Tullius Cicdro. 



P. Ovidius Naso. 
Q. Horatius Flaccus. 
C. Pedo Albinovftnui. 

Gratius FaliscuB 

Phsdrus. 
C. Comificius. 
A. Hirtius, or Oppiui. 
P. Cornelius Sevdrui. 



Sex. Aureliuf Proper- 

tius. 
C. Sallustius Crispus. 
M. Terentius Varro. 
Albius TibuUus. 
P. Virgilius Maro. 
T. Livius. 
M. Manilius. 
M. Vitruvius. 

To these may be added the following names of lawyers, whoM 
opinions are found in the digests : — 

Q. Mutius ScoeviOla. M. Antistius Labeo. Masurius Sablnus. 
Alfenus Varus. 

Of the writers of the golden age, the most distinguished are 
Terence, Catullus, Cesar, Nepos, Cicero, Virgil, Horace, Ovid, T. 
Ldvy, and Sallust 

WRITERS OF THE SILVER AGE. 



A. Cornelius Celsus. 
P. Velleius PatercOlus. 
L. Junius Moderfttus 
Columella. 
Pomponius Mela. 
A. Persius Flaccus. 
Q. Asconius Pedianus. 
M. Anneeud SenSca. 
L. AnnsBUs Sen£ca. 



M. Annceus Lucanus. 
T. Petronius Arbiter. 
C. Plinius Secundus. 
C. Silius Italicus. 
C. Valerius Flaccus. 

C. Julius Solinus. 

D. Junius JuvenftUs. 
P. Papinius Statins. 
M. Valerius Marti&lis. 



M. Fabios- Quintilla- 
nus. 

Sex. Julius Frontinoi. 

C. Cornelius Tacitui. 

C. Plinius CfBciliufl Se- 
cundus. 

L. AnnfBus Fl^tnuf. 

C. Suetonius Tranquil- 
lus. 



The age to which the following writers should be assigned 18 M»ne- 
what uncertain: — 

Q. Curtius Rufus. Scribonius Largus. L. Fenestella. 

Valer. Probus. Sulpitia. Atteius Caplto. 

Of the writers of the silver age, the most distinguished are Celsua, 
Velleius, Columella, the Senecas, the Plinies, Juvenal, Quintilian. 
Tacitus, Suetonius, and Curtius. 

WRIT^'RS OF THE BRAZEN AGE. 



A. Gellius. 

L. Apuleius. 

Q. Septiinius Tertullianus. 

Q. Serenus Sammonicus. 

Censonnus. 

Thascius Cscilius Cyprianus. 
T. Julias Caloumius. 
M. Aurelius Kemesianus. 

JElina Spartianus. 

Julius CfapitoJinus. 

iElius Lampridius. 

Vulcatius Gallicanus. 

Trebellius Pollio. 

Flavins Vopiscus. 

Ccelius Aurelianus. 

Flavins Eutropius. 

Rhemnius Fannius. 

ArnohiuM Afer. 



L. Ccelius Lactantius. 
iClius Donatus. 

C. Vettus Juvencns. 
Julius FirmlcuB. 

Fab. Marius Victorlnus. 
Sex. Rufus, or Rufus Festw 

Ammianus Marcelllnus. 

Vegetius Renatos. 
Aurei. Tneodorus Macrobius 
Q. AureUus Symmachus. 

D. Ma^us Ausonius. 
Paulinus Nolanus. 

Sex. Aurelius Victor. 
Aurel. Prudentius Clemens. 
CI. Claudianus. 

Marcellus Empiricus 

Faloonla Fro^Mu 
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Of an ^ffigt not entirely certain. 



Fl. AvienuSy or Avil 
nus. 



Yaleriiui Mftzlmiu. 
Justiniu. 

Terentlftnag Maurus. 
The opmioM of the following lawyers are found in the digests: — 



MinutiuB Felix. 
SoBip&ter CharicduB. 



SalyiuB Juliftnus. 
Caius. 
Callistr&tiM. 
iEiniliuH Papiniftnus. 
Julius Paulus. 



Sex. Pomponius. 
Venuleius Satuminus. 
.£liu8 Marciftnus. 
i£liu8 GalluB, and 
others. 



Ucinius Froeftlus. 
Neratius Priseiu. 
P. Juventius Celsus. 
Priseiu Jabolenus. 
Domitius Ulpianus. 
Herennius Modestlnus. 

Of the writers of the brazen a^e, Justm, Terentianus, Victor, Lac- 
tantius, and Claudian, are most distmgiushed. 

The age to which the following writers belong is uncertain. The 
style of some of them would entitle them to be ranked with the writ* 
ers of the preceding ages, while that of others would place them even 
below those of the uron age. 
Palladius RutiliusTau- Catalecta Virgilii et 



rus JEmiliftniis. 
.Smilius Macer. 
Mesaala Conrlnus. 
Vibius Sequester. 
Julius Obsdquens. 
L. Ampelius. 
ApieiuB GflBlins. 
Sex. Poiqpeins Festus. 
Probus (auctor Nota- 

rum.) 
Fulgentius Planci&des. 
Hy^nus. 

C. Cssar Germanlcus. 
P. Victor. 
P. Vegetius. 
AuctOres PriapeiOrum. 



Ovidii. 

Auctor oratiOnis Sal- 
lustii in Cic. et Ci- 
cerOnis in Sail. ; 
item illius JhtU- 
auam tret in exsi- 
ttttffi. 

Auctor EpistSls ad Oo- 
tavium. 

Auctor Panegyric! ad 
Pisonem. 

Declamationes quie 
tribuuntur Quintili- 
ftno, Porcio LatrO- 
niy Calpumio Flac- 

CO. 



Inteipres DarCtis Phry- 

gUy et Dic^oe Ci«- 

tensis. 
ScholiastsB VetSres. 
Grammatf ci Antiqm. 
Rhetdres Antf<|ui. 
Medici Antlqui. 
Catalecta Petroniana. 
Pervigilium Veneris. 
Poematia et Epigiam- 

m&ta vetSra a Pi- 

thieo collecta. 
Monumentum Ancy- 

ranum. 
Fasti Consul&res. 
InscriptiSnes VetSres. 



WRITERS OF THE IRON AGE. 



CI. RutiliuB Numatia- 

nus. 
ServiuB Honoratus. 
D. Hieronj^mus. 
D. Au^rustlnus. 
Sulpicius SeySrus. 
Paulus Orosius. 
CoBlius Sedulius. 
Codex Theodosianus. 
Martianus Capella. 
Claudianus Mamertus. 
Sidonius Apollin&ris. 



Lat!nu8 Pacfltus. 
Claudius Mamertlnus, 

et alii, quorum sunt 

Panegyrici vet£res. 
Alclmus Avitus. 
Manl. Sevennus Boe- 

thius. 
Priscianus. 
Nonius Marcellus. 
Justinian! Institutiones 

et Codex. 



Arator. 

M. Aurelius Cassidd 

rus. 
Fl. Cresconius Corip* 

pus. 
Venantius Fortunatus. 
Isidorus Hispalensis. 
Anon^mus Ravennaa 
Aldhelmus or Althel 

mus. 
Paulus DiacdnuB 
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The flgUTM in the foUewing Index designate the aeeUons, and their diviatcHis : m. 
f<Nr rmmarkf ir. for note^ and e. for exe^tiom. 



Af sound of, 7 and 8— Hioims in, of 3d 
dec., gender ofl 66 5 genitive of, 68— 
increment in, 3d dec, 287, 3 1 plural, 
288 ; of verbs, 290— final, quantity of; 
294. 

A, abf abs, how used, 195, R. 2. 

Abbreviations, 328. 

Abdlco, construction of, 251, r. 2. # 

Ablative, 37 — sing., 3d dec, 82 : of ad- 
jectives, 3d dec, 113 and ll4— plur., 
1st dec, 43; 3d dec, 84; 4th dec, 
89, 5— used adverbially, 192, 1,, II.— 
of character, quality, &,c., 211, r. 6 — 
ailer prepositions, 241— of situation, 
&€., after sum, 245, III. — after partici- 

gles denoting origin, 246— of cause, 
tc, 247— of agent, 248— of a noun, 
with which, &c, 249 ; in accordance 
with which, 249, II.— of accompani- 
ment, 249, m.—denoting in what re- 
spect, 260— -after adjectives of plenty 
or want, 250— after verbs of abound- 
ing, &c,250 — \n\hfacio and sum, 250, 
R. 3— after verbs of depriving, &c, 
251— of price, 252— of Ume, IffiS— of 
place, where, 254 ; whence, 256— <after 
comparatives, 256 — after alius, 256, 
R. 14— of degree of difference, 256, 
R. 16 — absolute, 257 ; do., without a 
participle, 267, r. 7; do., with a 
clause instead of a noun, 257, r. 8. 

Abounding and wanting, verbs of, with 
abl., 250— with ffen., 220, (3.) 

Abstract nouns, 26 — ^formation of, 101 
and 102. 

Abus, dat. and abl. plur. in, 43. 

Ac si with subj., 263, 2. 

Acatalectic verse, 304. 

Accents, 5. 

Accentuation, 14. 

Accompaniment, abl. of, 249, III. 

Accoraance, abl. of, 249, 11. 



Accusative, 37— sing.. 3d dec, 79 ; of 
Greek nouns, 80 — plur., 3d dec, 85— 
neuter, used adverbially, 192, II., 4, 
and 205, r. lO—after verbs, 229-234 
emitted, 229, r. 4 — infinitive instead 
of, 229, R. 5 — of a person, after misi- 
ret, &c, 229, r. 6 ; after Juvat, &c, 
229, R. 7— after neuter verbs, 232— 
after compound verbs, 233— after ver- 
bal nouns, 233, n.— of part affected, 
234, II. — after prepositions, 235—01 
time and space, 236— of place, 237— 
after adverbs and interjections, 238^ 
as subject, 239. 

Accusatives, two, after what verbs, 230 
— latter of, after passive voice, 234. 

Accusing" and acquitting, verbs of, with 
gen.|^17. 

Acephalous verse, 304. 

Active voice, 141. 

verb, 141— object of, 229— two 



cases after, 229, r. 1— omitted, 229, 
R. 3. 
Adjectives, 104-131— classes of, 104— 
declension of, 105— gen. sing, of, 112. 
114^-abl. sing, of, 113, 114— nom.awl 

fen. phir. of, 113, 114— irregular, 115, 
16 — derivation of, 128— verbal, ra 
—participial, 130-— adverbial, 130-^ 
prepositional, 130— composition of, 
131— how modified, 201, III., r. 2— 
agreement of, 205— either modifiers 
or predicates, 205, n. 1 — ^with two or 
more nouns, 206, r. 2— -with a collec- 
tive nouiK 205, R. 3— sing, with a plur. 
noun, 206. r. 4r— dat. ofVfor ace, 206, 
R. 6---without a noun. 205, r. 7— with 
infinitives, clauses, ^c, 205, r. 8— - 
with gen. instead of their own case, 
206, R. 9, and 212, r. 3— used parti- 
tively, gender of," 205^ R. 12— instead 
of adverbs, 205, r. 15— prtmstf, medi^ 
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tUf dte.f mg[nification of, 905, r. 17 — 
ngrceing with relative instead of ante- 
cedevt, t06, {l,)-^en. aAer, 213— 
gen or abl. after, 2lB, n. 5— daU after. 
ffM gen, or dat. after, 213, r. 6, and 
222, R. 2— of plenty or want, with abl., 
2dO— followed by infin., 270, B. 1— 
place of, 279, 7. 

Aujective pronouns, 134-139--classes 
of, lS<l--agreenient of, 205. 

Admonishing, verbs of, with een., 218. 

Adoruine and arraying", verbs ofTwith 
abL,m 

Adonic verse, 312. 

Adverbial adjectives, 130. 

Adverbs, 190-194 — ^numeral, 119— of 
place, mutual relation of, 191, r. 1— 
derivation of, 192— composition of, 
193— comparison of, 194^bow modi- 
fied, 201, ill. R. 4— used as adjectives, 
205, R. 11— with gen., 212. r. 4— with 
dat., 228, (1 ,)— with ace, 238— use of, 
277— two negatives, force of, 277, r. 
3-5— «auivaleut to phrases, 277, r. 
ft— of likeness, as connectives, 278, R. 
1 — ^place of, 279, 15. 

iEnigma, 324, 7. 

Afiecti<Mi of the mind, verbs denoting, 
with gen.. 220. 

Agent, dative of, 225, II., III.— when 
wanting, 225, HI., r. 1— abl. of, 348. 

Ages of Roman literature, 329. 

Agnominatio, i^4, 25. 

Agreement^ defined, 203, 6— of adjec- 
tives, adjective pronouns, and peu'tici- 
ples, 20»— of relatives, 206. 

ilr, genitive in, 43 — quantity of the a in, 

Aio. 183, 4— its place in a sentence, 

279,6. 
Alf nouns in, abl. of, 82— increment of, 

287, E. (A.) 1. 
Alcaic— greater, 318, III.— lesser, 318, 

Alcmanian dactylic tetrameter, 312. 

AUs, ariSf atUU, adj. in, 128, 2. 

AUqidSf declmed, 138>--4iow used, 207, 
R. 30. 

AUu8^ how declined, 107— how used, 207, 
R. 32— with abk, 256, r. 14. 

Allegory, 324, 7. 

Alliteration, 324, 26. , 

Alter f how declined, 107— how used, 207, 
r. 32, and 212, r. 2. n. 1. 

AmbOf how declined, 118. 

Amphibolia, 325, 5. 

Amplificatives, nouns, 100, 4— adjec- 
tives, 104, and 12874. 

AnabSsis. 324, 22. 

Aaacolathon, 323, 3, (5.) 

Anaervontic iambic dimeter, 314, IX. 



AnadiplOsis, 324, 17. 

Analysis of sentences, 281. 

Anapwstic, metre,313,303— monomlSlar, 
313— dim€tcr, 313. 

Anaphora, 324, 13. 

Anastr6phe, 323.4, (1.) 

Ante diem col., &,c.. 326, 7. 

Antajiacl&sis, 324, 12. 

Antecedent, 136— understood, 206, (3^) 
(4,)— its place supplied by a demon- 
strative, 206, (3,)--in the case of tbt 
relative. 206, (6.) 

Antepenult, 13— quantity of, 292. 

Aniiquam, by what mood follofwad, 

Antimeria. 323, 3, (1.) 

Antiphr&sis, 324, 10. 

Antiptdsis, 323, 3, (3.) 

Antitbdsis, 322, and 324, 27. 

Antonomasia, 324, 8. 

ApOge, 183, 10. 

Aphsei^sis, 322. 

Apocdpe, 322. 

Apoddsis, 261. 

Aposiop^is, S24, 33. 

Apostr6phe, 324, 35. 

Appendix, 3^^^. 

^position, 204r-4o two or more noam, 
204, R. fr— to nouns connected by aim, 
204, R. 5 — ^to proper names of difler- 
ent genders, 204. r. 5— gen. histead 
of, 204, R. 6— abl. with gen., 204^ r, 
7— of parts with a whole, 204, r. 10, 
and 212, r. 2, n. 5— hkhius in, place 
of, 279, 9. 

Aptotes, 94. 

Ar, nouns in, gender of, 66, 67— gea^of^ 
70, 71 — abl. of, 82— increment of, 287, 
E. (A.) 1. 

Archaism^ 323, R. (1.) 

Archilochian, penthemimSris, 312— iam- 
bic trimeter, 314, V.^-do. dim^r, 
314, Vn.— heptamgler, 318, IV. 

Arium, nouns ia^OOf 8. 

AriuSy adj. in, 128, 3. 

Arrangement, of words, 27&— of claufes, 
280. 

Arsis and thesis, 308. 

ASf genitives in, 43— nouns in, of Sd dee., 
gender of, 62; gen. of, 72— and amu, 
adj. in, 128, 6--%nal^uantity of, 300. 

As. Roman, value of, 327— how divided, 
327. 

Asclepiadic tetrameter, 316, IIL 

Asking, demanding, and teaching, veibe 
of, two ace. after, 231. 

Asswsco, with abl., 245, 11. — with dat 
245, II., R. 1. 

Asyndeton, 323, 1, (1.) 

Attraction, 206, (6.) 

AudeOf how coqjugated, 142, r. S. 
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Audtens, constructicm of, £2S, r. I. 

Aureus, value of, 3S7, 3. 

Ausim, 183, R. 1. 

Authority, quantity detennined by, 

282,4. 
Av and atUf in the 2d a&d 3d roots of 

verbs, 164. 
Ave, 183, 8. 
Ax, adj. UK 129, 6— verbals in, witli gen., 

213, R. 1. 

B. 

B final, quantity of, 299« 

Barbarism, 32^ 1. 

Belli, construction of, 221, R. 3. 

Bilia, adjectives in, 129, 3— with dative, 

Bos, dat. and abl. plur. of, 84, and 286, 5. 
Brachycatalectie verse, 304. 
Brazen age, 329, 4. 
BucoKc csesura^ 310, 6. 
Bundus, adjectives in, 129, 1— with ace, 
233,5. 



C, soond of, 10— nouns in, ^^der of, 
66 ; gen. of, 70— final, quantity of^ 299. 

Caesura, 309— different kinds of, 309— 
in hexameter verse, 310, 3-^— in pen- 
tameter verse, 311, 2— in iambic verse, 
314, 1, and X. — in trochaic verse, 315, 
L-wu choriambic verse, 316, III. 

Csesural pause, 309, 3. 

Calends. 326. 

Cardinal numbers^ 117 and 118. 

Cases of nouns, 36 and 37. 

Catabftsis, 3:^ 22. 

Catachresis, 321. 1. 

Caialectic verse, 304. 

Cause, abl. of, i^l — ace. of with prepo- 
sitions, 247, R. 1. 

Ce and cine, enclitic, 134, R. 4. 

Cedo, 183, 11. 

Celo, with two accusatives, 231. . 

Ceu, with subjuucUve, 263, 2. 

Ch, sound of, 10. 

Character or quality, gen. of, 211, R. 6. 

Choliambus, 314, II. 

Choriambic, metre, 316 and 308— ^en- 
tam^ter, 316, 1.— tetrameter, 316. ll.— 
trimj^ter,316, iV.— trimmer catalectie, 
316, V^-dim«er, 316, VI. 

Clam, government of, 235, {5A 

Clause, as a lofficai subject, 201, IV. 

Clauses, 203-4iow connected, 203, 4, 
and 278, r. 3— arrangement of, 280* 

Climax, 324, 21. 

27 



CcBpt, 183, 2. 

Collective nouns, 26— 4iumber of their 
verbs, 209, R. U. 

Common, noufls, 26— gender, 30 — sylla- 
ble, 282, 2. 

Comparative degree, 123— formation of, 

Comparatives, declined, 110 — ^with gen., 
212, R. 2— denoting one of two, 212, 
R. 2, N. 1— with abl. 256. 

Comparison, of adjectives, 122-127-* 
termrnational, 124— of adverbs, 194— 
irregular, 125- — defective, 126— by 
magis and tnaxime, 127. 

Composition, of nouns, 103— of adj., 131 
—of verbs, 188— of adverbs, 193. 

Compound) subject, 201 — predicate, 202, 
II.— sentence, 203 — metres^ 318. 

Compound words, how divided, 23— i 
quantity of, 285. 

Con, adjectives compounded with, with 
gen., 222— verbs do., with dat., 224. 

Concretes, 101, 2. 

Condemning and convicting, verbs o^ 
with gen., 217. 

Con/iS, with abl., 245, II.— with dat, 
2i5, R. 1. 

ConJU, 183, 12, and 180, v. 

Conjugation, 149— first, 155 and 156— 
second, 157— third, 158 and 159— 
fourth, 160— of deponent verbs. 161-^ 
periphrastic, 162— general rules of, 
163— third, list of verbs in^ 172— of 
irregular verbs, 178-182— of defective 
verbs, 183^— of impersonal verl>s, 184. 

Conjugations, how cnaracterized, 149— 
remarks on, 162. 

Conjimctions, 198— classes of, 198— en- 
cliticj 198. R. 2— copulative and dis- 
junctive, their use, 278 j may connect 
different moods, 278, r. '4 and 5 } re- 
peated, 278, R. 7. 

Connection, of tenses, 258— of words by 
conjunctions, 278 — of clauses by do., 
278. R. 3. 

Connecting vowel, 150, 5— omitted hi 
2d root, 163, 2. 

Connectives, place of, 279, 3. 

Consonants, sounds of, 10—12. 

Consto, with abl., 245, II. 

Contentus, with abl., 244. 

Contracted syllables, quantity of, 283, 

Contractions m 2d root of verbs, 162, 7. 
Copula, 140. 
Crasis, 306, (5,) and 322. 
Crime, aen. of, after verbs, 217. 
Cufas, bow declined, 139. 
Cttfus, how declined, 137, R. 5. 
Cum annexed to abl., 138, r. 4^ and 18Si 
R. 1. 
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CiuH, bj what mood followed, S63, 6. 
Cunautf adjectives in, 129. 1. 
Cunque, its force, 191, R. 4. 



D final, quantity of, 299. 

Dactylie, metre, 310 and 303— 4rim(Her, 
312— dimeter^ 312. 

Dactylieo-iambic metre, 318, 1. 

Dactylico-trocbaic, heptamSter, 313, IV. 
— tetramiiter, 318, V . 

Dative, 37— sing., 3d dec., 79— plural, 
Ist dec, 43; 3d dec, 84; 4Ah dec, 
89, 6 — used for een., 211, r. 6 — after 
adjectives, 222— different constructions 
instead of, 222, r. 4 and 6— after 
ifUm^ 222, r. 7— after verbs, 223-227 
•—after verbs compounded, widi adf 
ante, d&c, 224; witn ab, de, and ex. 
224, R. 1 and 2 : with tatis, ben^, and 
maU, 226— of the agent, 225, II. III. 
—of the possessor after est, 226 — af- 
ter particles. 228. 

Datives^ two, after sum, &c., 227. 

Declension, of nouns, 38-40 — ^rules of, 
40— first, 41-46 : exc in. 43 — second, 
46-54 J exc in, 62— third, 55-86 j exc. 
in, 68-86— fourth, 87-«9: exc in, 89; 
formed by contraction, 89 — ^fifth, 90 : 
exc in, 90— of adjectives, first ana 
second, 106-107; third, 108-111. 

Declensions, tabular view of, 39. 

Defrees of comparison, 123. 

Defective, nouns, 94-96 — adjectives, 115 
—verbs, 183. 

DeJU, 183, 13, and 180. n. 

Dem, enclitic, 134, r. o. 

Demonstrative pronouns, 134— construc- 
ticm of, 207— in apposition with a 
clause, 207, r. 22, auc[206, ( 13,)— used 
for reflexives, 208, (6,)— place of, 279, 
7. 

Denarius, its value, 327— divisions of, 
327. 

Denominatives, adj., 128 — ^verbs, 187, 1. 

Dependence defined, 203, 8. 

Dependent clauses, 203. 

Deponent verbs, 142, r. 4— conjugated. 
161— participles of, 162. 17— lists of, 
1st conj., 16o ; 2d coni., 170 ; 3d conj.. 
174; 4th conj., 177— increment of, 
289, 3. 

Depriving, verbs of, with abl., 251. 

Derivation, of nouns, 100— of adjectives, 
128-of verbs, 187— of adverbs, 192. 

Derivati^'e words, quantity of, 284. 

Desiderative verbs, 187, II. 3, and 176, 
ir.^-qaantlty of the u in, 284. e. 5. 

X>et«decluied,53. 



DiseH^is, 306, 2— inark of, 6. 

Diastole, 307, 2. 

Die, imperative, 162, 4. 

DicOlon, 319. 

Dicto audienSf with dat., 222, r. 1. 

Difference, degree of, bow exprested, 

266. R. 16. 
Dignif with abl., 244. 
D^nor, with abl., 245. 
DQnuSf ittdiffmUf &c with abl., 24^— 

with gen., §44, r. 2—^ with relative and 

subjunctive, 264, 9. 
Diminutive, nouns, 100, 3— adjectives. 

104, and 128, 5— verbs, 187, ft. 4. 
Diphtnongs, 4— sounds of, 9— quastiti 

of, 283, li. 
Diptotes, 94. 
Distich, 304. 

Distributive numbers, 119 and 120. 
Distr6phon, 319. 

DOf increment of 290, s., and 284, x. 4 
DonmSf declined, 89— construction o^ 

gen., 221, r. 3; ace, 237, r. 4; abL, 

Donee f with subjunctive, 263, 4. * 

Double letters, 5. 

Doubtful gender, 30. 

DttCf imperative, 162, 4. 

Dum, with subjunctive, 263, 4— and 
dummddo with do., 263, 2. 

Duo declined, 118. 

Dim, participje|in, with dat., 225, III.— 
with ace, 2;», R. 2 — its signification, 
274, 2, R. 8 — used for a gerund, 275, 



E, sound of 7 and 8— nouns m, of Sd 
dec, gender of, 66; gen. of, 68; abU 
of, 82 — adverbs in, 192, 11..— and ex, 
how used, 195, r. 2 — increment in, 
3d doc, 287, 3 ; plur.. 288 ; of verbs. 
290— final, quantity of,.295. 

Eapse, &-C, l35, R. 3. 

Eecum, eceiU^m, &c., 134, R. 2, and 
238, 2. 

Ecquis, how declined, 137, r. 3. 

Ectblipsis, 305, 2. 

Edo and etaa, abstracts in, lOl. 

Edo (to eat) conjugated, 181. 

Ego, declined, i3S» 

Eua, verbals in, 102, 3. 

Elegiac verse, 311, 3. 

Ellipsis, 323. See OmtMton. 

Emphatic word, place of, in a i 
m 2, and id. 

EnaUage, 323, 3. 

Enclitics, in aeeeL. 
bons^ 198, R. 2. 
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Ennehemim&is, 3(M, 5. 

Ensu, adjectives in. 128, 6. 

Eo, conjugated. 182— compounds of, 
182, R. S^witl supine in urn, 276, II., 
R. 2 

Epanadipldsis. 321, 18. 

Epanados, 324, 19. 

Epanalepsis, 324, 16. 

Epanaphdra, 324, 13. 

Epanastrdphe, 324, 17. 

Epanorthdsis, 324, 32. 

Epenthdsis, 322. 

EpistrOplie, 324, 14. 

Epizeuxis, 324, 20. 

J^or, with abl., 245, II. 

Equality, how denoted, 122. 

JEJr, nouns in, gf 3d dec., sender of, 58 
and 60 5 gen. of^ 70 aira 71— adjec- 
tives in, superlative of, 125— annexed 
to pres. innn. pass., 162, 6. 

Erotfisis, 324, 31. 

£9, nouns in, of 3d dec., increasing in 
gen., gender of, 58 and 61 3 gen. of, 
73 ; not increasing in gen., sender of, 
62 J gen. of, 73 — final, sound of, 8, e. 
2 ; (]|uanUty of, 300. 

Estf with dat. of apossessor, 216. 

Etum, nouns in, 100, 7. 

Etymology, 24r-199. 

Ev and etu, in 2d and 3d roots of verbs, 
167. 

Euphemism^ 324, 11. 

Eus, adjectives in, 128, 1 — Greek prop- 
er names in, 283, n. 2. 



^ac, 162, 4— with subj. for imperat., 
267, R. 3. 

FaciU,w\th superlatives, &ic., 277, R.7. 

Facto, (and compounds,) passive of, 180 
—with abl., 250, R. 3---witli td and 
the subj., 273, 1— with participle, 273, 

Fori, 183, 6. 

Faxo and/axim, 162, 8, and 183, r. 1. 

Feet, 302-^isochronous, 302. 

Feminine nouns, of 3d dec., 62; exc. in, 
62-66. 

Fer, imperative, 162, 4. 

FerOf conjugated, 179. 

Fido, how conjugated, 142, R. 2— with 
abl., ^15, II.— with dat., 245, II. B. 1. 

Figures, of prosody, 305-307— of or- 
thography and etymology, 322— of 
syntax, 323— of rhetoric, ^4. 

Filling, verbs of, with abl., 249— witli 
gen., 220, (3.} 

Fio, conjugatea, 180— quantity of its i, 
283,1. i. 



Follow, in what sense used, 903, 9. 

Forem,/ore, 154, 3. 

Frequentative verbs, 187, IL— qnaiitity 

of the tin, 284, B. 6. 
Frttus, with abl., 244. 
FruoTf with abl.. 245. 
FungoTf with abl., 245. 
Future tense, 145, III. 
Future perfect tense, 145, VI. 



O, sound of, 10. 

Galliambus, 314, X. 

Oaudeo, how conjugated, 14ffi, r. 2 — 
with abl., 245, IL— with ace, 246, IL, 
R. 1. 

Gender, general rules of, 27-34— natural 
and grammatical, 27— masc. from sig- 
nification, 28— fem. from do., 29— 
common and doubtful, 30— epicene, 
33— neuter, 34^-of 1st dec, 41 5 exc* 
in, 4^— of 2d dec., 46 ; exc. in, 4&-« 
of 3d dec, 68. 62, and 66 ; exc. in, 69 
-^7— of 4th dec, 87; exc. in, 88— of 
5th dec.^^5 exc in, 90. 

Genitive, 37— «ing., 1st dec, exc in, 43 5 
of adjectives, 3d dec, 112— plur., Ist 
dec, contracted, 43; 2d dec, do., 63 3 
3d dec, 83 ; of adjectives, 3d dec, 
113 and 114r--afler nouns, zll— ^wfaat 
relations it denotes, 211, r. 1— >sub- 
jective and objective, 211, r. 2— of 
substantive pronouns, 211, r. 3— pos- 
sessive adjective used for, 21 L r. 4 
—dative used for, 211, r. 6— of 
character or quality, 211, r. 6— noon 
limited by, omitted, 211, R. 7; want- 
ing, in the predicate after «um, 211, r. 
8 J in other cases, 211, r. 8, (6,)— . 
omitted,21 1, R.9— how translated,21I, 
R. 12 — after partitives, 212— after a 
neuter adjective or adj. pronoun, 212^ 
R. 3— after adverbs, 212, r. 4 — after 
adjectives, 213 ; difierent constructions 
instead of, 213, r. 4 — dXierdigmta and 
indignus, 244, r. 2— after verbs, 214- 
220— after sum, and verbs of valuing, 
214— of crime, 217 — after verbs of ad- 
monishing, 218 — after verbs denoting 
an affection of the mind, 220— oTplace, 
221-^ifter particles, 221, IL, III.— 
plur. depending on a gerund, 275, r. 
1, (3,) — place of, after neuter adjec- 
tives, 279, 10. 

Genitives, two, limiting the same noun, 
211, r. 10. 

Gerundives, how used, 275, II. 

Gerunds, 148, 2— by what cases follow- 
ed, 274— end gerundives, gen. o^ 
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TJ5f m. 1 s dat of, 275, r. 2 ; ace. of, 

S75, R. 3 ) abl. of, 275, r. 4 } infin. for, 

after adj., 275, r. 2, (4J^ 
Glorior^ with abl., 945, UL 
Glyconic verse, 316, IV. 
Golden age, 3:29, 2. 
Government defined, 205. 7. 
Grammatical, subject, 201 ; cases of, 

201, IV., 3— predicate, 202— figures, 

322. 
Greek nount, mnder of, 34, r. — 1st 

dec., 44 — ^2d dec., 54^«ecc. of, in 3d 

dee., 8(^— declension of, in do., 86. 



H. 

IL its nature, 2— 4n prosody, 283. 

iMabeOf &c., with perfect participles, 274, 
2, R. 4. 

Hdlenism, 323, r. (2.) 

Hemistich, 304. 

Hendiftd>;s,323,2,r3.) 

Hepthemim^ris, 304, 5. 

Heroic eaesdra, SlOj^ and 5. 

Heteroclite nouns, 93. 

Heterogeneous nouns, 92. 

Heterosis, 3!23, 3, (2.) 

Hexameter verse, 310--PriapeaB, 310, 
II. 

Hiatus, 279, 18. 

HU. declined, 134— and ilU distinguish- 
ed, 207, R. 23. 

Hipponantic, trimeter, 314, 11.— tetrame- 
ter, 314 IV. 

Homo ana homines omitted, 209, R. 2. 

HomoeoprophJ^ron, 324, 26. 

Horace, key to the odes of, 321. 

Horatian metres^ 320. 

Hmtdj construcuon of, 221, r. 3. 

Hypallftge, 323, 4, (3.) 

H3rperbftton, 823, 4. 

H>'perbdle. 324, 5. 

H^ercataleetic, or hypermSter verse, 

Hystfiron protgron, 323, 4, (2.) 



I. 

/, sound of, 7 and 8— nouns in, gander 
of, 66 ; een. of, 68— increment m, 3d 
dec, S«7, 3 ; plur., 288: of verbs, 290 
—final, quanUty of, 296. 

Iambic, metre, 314 and 303 — trimeter, 
314, 1. : catalectic, 314, V.— tetrame- 
ter, 314, HI. 5 catalectic, 314, IV.— 
dimdter, 314, VI. j hypermetor, 314, 
VII. 5 acephalous, 31*4, VIII.: cata- 
lectic, 314, IX. 

lambico-dactylic metre, 318, II. 



Jbamy ibar, ibo, ibotf 162, S. 

Inus. ieus, Uis. and nu, adjectives ia, 
128,2. 

IciutoTiHiu, verbal adjectives iik, 129, 6 

Ictus, 308, 3. 

Idenif declined, 134, r. 6— 4Kyw used 
207, R. 27— with dative, 222, r. 7 
how otherwise construed, 222, r. 7. 

Ides, 326. 

Idiotism, 325, 6. 

IduSf adjectives in, 129, S. 

lea, adverbs in, 192, II., 3. 

a, in gen., contracted, 32. 

He, nouns in, 100, 9. 

His, adjectives in, 129, 4. 

Hie, declined, 134— how used, 207, R. 24 
—with hie, 207, R. 23. 

Biic, how declined, 134, r. 3. 

Im, in pres. sub}., 162, 1— «dverbe ia, 
192, L and II. 

Imomum, nouns in, 100, 6— and imoma^ 
verbals in, 102, 3. 

Imperative, 143, 3— its time, 145, r. 3— 
bow used, 267. 

Imperfect tense, 145, II. 

Impersonal verbs, 184— list of in 8d conj., 
169— their construction, 209, R. 3. 

Jh, government of, 235, (2.) 

Inceptive verbs, 187, II., 2— -list of, 173L 

Increment, of nocms, 286 5 sinf^. num., 
287 5 plur. num. 288— of verbs, 289. 

Incrementum, 312%, 22. 

Indeclinable, nouns, 94— adjectives, 115^ 
3. 

Indefinite, adjecUves, 104— -pronouns, 
138— adverbs, 191, r. 4. 

Independent clauses, 203. 

Indicative mood, 143, 1 — its tenses. 145 
—how used, 259 — its tenses used one 
for another, 259. 

Indirect questions, subj. in, 265. 

Lutuo and exuo, construction of, in pass., 
234; in act., 251, r. 2. 

Inferiority, how denoted, 122. 

Infinitive, 143, 4— its tenses, 145, r. 4 
—as a logical subject, 201, IV.f—4iow 
modified,lX)2, III.— with subiect-nom., 
209, K. 5— for gen., 213, r. 4— its sub- 
ject, 239— construction and meaning 
of its tenses, 268— subject of a verb, 
269^-depending on a verb, 270} on 
an adjective or noun, 270, r. 1— omit* 
ted, 5^0, R. 3 — ^without a subject, after 
what verbs used, 271— with a subject, 
after what verbs used, 272 and 273— 
how translated, 272, r. 3 — used like a 
noun, 273, n. — its place, 279, 11. 

Inft, 183, 14, and 180, n. 

Inflection, 25. 

Ifiquam, 183, 5— its place in a seotenee 
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lasinimeut, abl. of, 247. 

Intensive, pronouns, 135— verbs, 187, 

II. 6. 
interdicOf construction of, 251, R. 2. 
Interest. See RefeH. 
Interjections. 19^with nom., 209, R. 

13— with clat.,228, (3,Jh-with acc.,23«, 

2— with voc., 240—0, /leu, dtc, not 

elided, 303. 
Intermediate clauses^ subj. in. 266. 
Interrogative, adjectives, 104 and 121— 

pronouns, 137: when indefinite, 137, n. 
Inus, adjectives m, 128, I, 2, and 6. 
/o, verbals in, 102, 7. 
Ionic, metre, 317 and303— <z majore, 317, 

Ij^^a minore, 317, II. 
fyse, declined, 135— how used, 207, r. 

28— used reflcxively, 208, (4,)— with 

tn<«r,208,(5.J 
Irif with sumne m um, 276, II., k. 3. 
Iron a^ 3z9, 4. 
Irony, 324, 4. 
Irregular, nouns, 92— adjectives, 1I&— 

verbs, 178-182. 
Is, nouns in, gender of, 62 and 63 j gen. 

of, 74^final, quantity of, 301. 
/«, declined, 134^— how used, 207, r. 26. 
Iste, how declined, 134— 4iow used, 207, 

R. 25. 
Istic a;nd illic declined, 134, r. 3. 
ItaSf ia, itia, Uies, imonia, Uudo, itus, 

and tus, abstracts in^ 101. 
/ter, declined, 67— with ace. of place, 

237, r. 1 — increments of, 286, 2. 
Iter and er, adverbs in. 192. II. and IV. 
ItiUf adverbs in, 192, 1, ana II. 
lum, verbals in, 102, 2. 
— or iHum, nouns in, 100, 6. 
lus, genitives in^ how pronounced, 15 — 

in what adjectives found, 107—- quan- 
tity of t in, 283, 1., e. 4. 
Iv and U», in 2d and 3d roots of 

verbs, 175. 



Jacto, with abl., 245, II. 

Jubeo, construction of, 223, R.2, (2,) and 

273,2. 
Ju^im, quantity of its compounds, 283, 

Jupiter declined, 85. 
Jtufurandum declined, 91. 
JuvcUf &c., ace. after, 229, H. 7. 



K. 

Kf when used, 2. 
Key to the odes of Horace, 821. 
27* 



L, nouns in, gender of, 66 5 gen. of, 70 

—final, quantity of, 299. 
Lector, gaudeOf &c., with abl.. 245, 11. 
Latin grammar, its divisions, 1. 
Leading clause, subject and verb, 203, 3u 
LentuSf adjectives in, 128, 4. 
Letters, 2— division of, 3— sounds of, 

7 — numeral, 118, 7. 
Licet, with subjunctive, 263, 2. 
Liquids, 3. 
Litotes, 324, 9. 

Loadin?, verbs of, with abl.^ 249. 
Logical, subject, 201 — predicate, 202. 
Long syllable, 282, 2. 

M. 

M final, quantity of, 299, 2— elided, 305, 

2. 
Malo conjugated, 178, 3. 
Manner, adverbs of, 191, III.— abl. ol^ 

247 ; with prep. 247, R. 3. 
Masculine, nouns of 3d dec.. 58 ; eze. 

in, 69-61— caesura, 310, N. 1. 
Mater/amilias declined, 91. 
Means, abl. of, 247 — ace. of, ynth prep., 

247, R. 4. 
Measure or metre, a, 303. 
Meir^bn, 1^ 3— with gen. or ace. 216. 
Men or meruum, verbaU in, 102, 4. 
Met, enclitic, 133, r. 2. 
Metalepsis, 324, 6. 
Metaphor, 324, 1. 
Metathesis, 322. 
Metonymy, 324, 2. 
Metre, 303— how divided, 303— different 

kinds of, 310-317. 
Metres, compound, 318 — Iloratian, 320. 
Meus, how decluied, 139. 
MiliHcB, construction of, 221, r. 2. 
Male, its use, 118, 6. 
Mino and ndnor, in obsolete imperativet, 

162, 6. r- -» 

Misceo, with abl., 245, II. 

Misereor, miseresgo, Sec., with gen., 215. 

Misiret, with gen., 216— with ace, 229, 
R. 6. 

Modi, annexed to pronouns, 134, r. 5. 

Modified, subject, 201, III. \ itself modi- 
fied, 201, III., R. 6— predicate, 20C2, 

in: 

ModifuoT liraU, in what sense used, 201 

Mode, with subjunctive, 263, 2. 
Money, mode of reckoning, 327. 
MonocOlon, 319. 
Monoptotes. 94. • 

Monosyllables, in c, quantity of, 295, X. 
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4— in 0, do. 297, x. 1— 4beir plafCe, 
279,8. 

Moods, 143. 

Motion or tendenc j, verbs of, their con- 
struction, 225, 4, and 237, r. 3. 

Mutes, 3— «iid liquids in prosody, 283, 
IV., E. 2. 

Muto, with abl., %i6, II. 



N. 

N, nouns in, gender of, 66 } J^n* of, 70 
and 71— final, quantity of, S^. 

Names of persons, order of, 279, 9. 

Nascor, with abl., 246, R. 1. 

NcUuSj &c., with abl., 246. 

Ney with subj., 262— omitted aAer cave, 
262, R. 6— aAer nutuo, &c., 262, R.7— 
with subi., denoting a command, &c., 
260, R. &--with imperat., 267, R. 1— 
followed by quidem, 279, 3. 

Negatives, two, their force, 277, r. 3--5. 

AewM), for nullus, 207, R. 31. 

Neoterism, 325, 3. 

Nequeo, how conjugated, 182, r. 3. 

NequiSj how declii^, 138, 2. 

Neuter, nouns, 34; of 3d dec., 66^ cxe. 
in, 66 and 67-~adjcctives and adj. pro- 
nouns, with gen., 212, r. 3; ace. of, 
with another ace. aAer active verbs, 
231, R. 5— verbs, with ace, 232 ; with 
abl. of affent, 248. r. 2— passive verbs, 
142, R. 2; oarticiples of; 162, 18. 

Neuter, how declined, 107— use of, with 
gen., 212, r. 2, n. 1. 

NeutraJ passive verbs, 142, r. 3. 

Nitor, with abl., 245, II. 

Nolo conjugated, 178, 2. 

Nominative, 37— -construction of, 209 and 
210— aAer interjections, 209, r. 13— 
plural, 3d dec, 83; of adjectives, 3d 
dec, 113. See Subfect-nominatioe and 
Predicate-nominative, 

iVb9t,omitted aAernan»UM{o,d&c.,277,R.6. 

Nones, 326. 

Nostras, how declined, 139. 

NostrCtm aAer partitives, 212, r. 2, n. 2. 

Nouns, 26-103— proper, common, ab- 
stract, and collective, 26 — gender of 
27-34— number of, 35— cases of, 36 
and 37— declension of^ 38-40— of 3d 
dec, mode of declining, 55— com- 
pound, 91 — irregular, ^—variable, 92 
— <lefective, in case^94; in number, 95 
and 96 — differing in meaning in dif- 
ferent numbors, 97 — redundant, 99— 
verbal, 102— derivation of, 100-102— 
composition of, 103 — how modified, 
201, III., R. t^-rused as adjectives, 205, 
», 21. 



NSf parlicipials and partteip.^ in, eoa 
structicMi of, 213, r. 1 and 3. 

Number, of nouns, 35— of verbs. 146. 

Numbers, cardinal, 117 and 118— ^Npdi- 
nal, 119 and 120— distributive, 119 
and 120. 

Numerals — adjectives, 104; classes of 
117 ; with gen., 212, r. £— letters, llS 
7 — adverbs, 119— multiplicative, 121 
—proportional, 121— temporal, 121— 
interrogative, 121. 

Nunquis, how declined, 137, r. S. 



Of sound of, 7 and 8 — nouns in, eender 
of, 68 and 59; gen. of, 69— -adverbs 
m, 192 — increment in, 3d dec, 287, 3; 
plur., 288 ; of verbs, 290— final, quan- 
tity of, 297. 

O! si, with subjuncUve, 263. 

Oblique cases, what, 37— iheir vAace, 
279, 10 and 2. 

Obliviscor, with ^n. or ace, 216. 

Object of an active verb, 229. 

Objective genitive,. 211, r. i^— dative 
used instead of^ 211, r. 5. 

Octonarius, iambic, 314, III. 

Odi, 183, i, 

OUi, for iUi, 134; R. 1. 

Omission, of ar m gpcn. pltH"., 1st dec, 
43— of t in gen. sing., zd dee., 52— of 
e in voc sing., 2d dec, 52— of or in 
gen. plur., 2d dec, 53— of e, in gen. 

' of nouns in ter and ber, 71— of cmi- 
necting vowel, 150, 5— of r, &,c, is, 
iss, and sis, in second root, 162, 7— of 
reduplication in compound verbs, 163, 
4, K. 1— of pronoun in case of appo- 
sition, 204, R. 4— of a noun to which 
an adj. belongs, 205, r. 7. and 252, R. 
3— of the antecedent, 206, (3) and (4) 
— K)f tnetu, &c., used reflexivelv, 207, 
R. 38— of nominative, 209, r. 2 and 3 
—of verb, 209, R. 4, and 229, R. 3-^ 
of a noun limited by gen., 211, r 8— 
of gen., 211, R. 9^— of a partitive, 212. 
R. 1, N. 3— of subject ace, 239 ana 
269, R. 1 — of ace aAer an active verb, 
229, R. 4— of prep. 232, (2,) 235, R.5, 
241, R. 4, and 248, r. S—of voc, 240 
—of quhm, 256— of participle in abl. 
absolute, 257. r. 7— of ut with subj., 
262, R. 4— of nt after cave, 2C2, R. 6 
•-^f rum after non moddf &c., 277, R. 
6— of conjunctions, 278, r. 6— of J in 
composition, 307. 

Opus and usus, with gen. and ace, 211, 
R. 11— wiUi abl., 2&— how used, tlX 

R.2. 
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Or, nouns in, jmder of. 58 and 61 ; 

geniUve of, 70 and 71— ^veibals in, 

102, 1. 
. Oratio obllqua, 266, 1 and 2, and 273, 3 

— 4en9es of, 266. 2, r. 4. 
Order, adverbs of, 191, 1. 
Ordinal numbers^ 119 and 120. 
Oriumf verbals m, 102, 8. 
Orthoepy, 6-23. 
Orthography, %•&, 
OSf nouns in, of 3d dec, gender of. 58 

and 61 ; gen. of, 75— -nnal, sound of, 

8, E. 3^ quantity oA300. 
Oau8. adjectives in, 128, 4. 
Chat, 183, 15. 
Oxymdron, 324, 28 



Parabola, 324, 30. 

Paradigms, of nouns, 1st dec.. 41 ; 2d 
dec., 46; 3d dec.. 57 j 4th dec., 87: 
5th dec., 90— of adjecuves, 1st and 2d 
dec, 105-107; 3d dec, 108-11 l*-«f 
verbs, mm, 153; 1st conj., 155 and 
156 ; 2d conj.^ 157; 3d couj., 158 and 
159 ; 4th conj., 160 ; deponent, 161 ; 
periphrastic conj., 162 ; defective, 183; 
impersonal, 184. 

Parag6ge, 322. 

ParegmdnoD, 324, 24. 

Parereon, 323, 2, (1.) 

Parenthesis, 323, 4, (6.) ^ 

Paronomasia, 28Af 25. 

Participial adjectives, 130. 

Participles. 148, 1— in us, how declined, 
105 — ^in ns, do., Ill— of neuter verbs, 
162, 16^~of deponent verbs, 162, 17— 
of neuter passive verbs, 162, 18— in 
ru8, ffen. plur. of, 162, 19— compound- 
ed with %n, 162, 21^when they be- 
come adjectives, 162, 22— how modi- 
fied, 201, III., R.3— agreement of, 205 ; 
with predicate-nqm., instead of sub-* 
ject, 205, R. 5— 4>erfect^ denoting ori- 
gin, with abl., 246— their government, 
z74r— their time, how determined, 274, 
2— their various significations, 274, 2 
and 3— perfect, wiUi habeo, &c, 274, 
2, R. 4—^or a verbal noun, 274, 2, R. 
5 — for clauses, 274, 3. 

Paiticles, 190. 

Partitive adjectives, 104. 

Partitives, with plural verbs, 209, r. 11 
— «en. after, 212— omitted, 212, r. 2, 
V. 3— ace or abl. afWr, 212, r. 2, n. 

Parts of speech, 24. 

Passive voice, 141 — ^with latter of two 
ace, 2S^-con8trucuon of, 234. 



Patriai, noans^OO, 2— wQeetivsi, 104^ 

pronouns, 139. 
Patronymics, 100— quantity of their pt 

nult,29],4and6. 
Pentameter verse, 311. 
Pentaptotes, 94. 
Penthemimeris, 304, 5. 
Penult, 13— «piantity of, 291 1 of profMr 

names, 293. 
Perfect tense, 145, IV. 
Perfects of two syllables, quanti^ o( 

284, E. 1. 
Period defined, 280. 
Periphrftsis, 3£(j 2, (4.) 
Periphrastic conju^tions, 162, 14 and 15. 
Personal terminations of verbs, 147, 3. 
Personification, 324, 34. 
Persons of verbs, 147-^with nominativas 

of different persons, 209, R. 12, (7.) 
Phaleecian verse, 315, IIT. 
Pherecratic verse, 316, V. 
Pi^eti with gen., 215— ^th ace, 229, B. 

Place, adverbs of, 191, I. — gen. of, 221 
— ace of, 237 ; dat. for, 237, R. 3— 
where, abl. of, 254— whence, abL of, 
255. 

Plenty or want, adj. of, with abl., 250. 

Pleonasm, 323, 2. 

Pluperfect tense, 145, V. 

Plural nouns used for singulars, 98. 

Pbis declined, 110. 

PcenUet, with gen., 215— with ace, 229, 
R. 6. 

PolyptOton, 324, 23. 

Polysyndeton, 323, 2^.) 

Position in prosody, 2«5, IV. 

Positive degree, 123. 

Possessive, adjectives, 104— pronouns, 
139; bow usedj 207, r. 36; when 
reflexive, omission of, 207, R. 36; 
used for subjective and piossessive 
gen.^11, R. 3; fn«a, toa, &c., after 
re/eimadi interest, 219, R. 1. 

Possum conjugated, 154, 6. 

Post, how pronounced, 8, e. 4. 

Potior, with abl., 245— with gen., 220, 

(4.) 
Prce in composition, its quantity, 283, 

II., R. 1. 

PrcBdUus, with abl., 244. 

Predicate of a proposition, 200 and 202. 

Predicate-nominative, 210— differinij^ in 
number from the subjeet-nominaUve, 
210, R. 2— aAer what verbs, 210, R. 3 
and 4. 

Predicate-accusative, 210— dative, 210. 

Prepositional adjectives, 130. 

Prepositions, 195-197 — in composition, 
l^ ; force of, 197 ; change of, 103, 5 
—inseparable, 197— with an aec, 195 
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and 23&-^Ui an abl., 195 and 241— 
with an ace. and abl., 195, and 235, 
(2H5)— how modified, 201, III., R. 
5---verb8 compounded with, with da- 
tive, 224; with ace, 233: with abl., 
212— omitted, 232, (2,) 235, r. 5, and 
241, R. 4-— their place, 279, 10^— quan- 
tity otdi^ Uf and red, 285, r. 2 and 3. 

Predent tense, 145, 1. 

Preteritive verbs, 183. 1. 

Priapean verse, 310, II. 

Price, ablative of, 252— expressed by 
tatiH, quatUi, pUirUf mindris, 2S2,. 

PrimuMf medUUy Slc, signification of, 
205, R. 17— their place, 279, 7. 

Priusquamf by what ukhxI followed, 263, 
3. 

Fro, in composition, quantity of, 285, 
E. 5. 

Procul, with abl., 241, r. 2. 

Prolepsis, 323, 1, (4.) 

Pronouns, 132--139^— simple, 132— neuter 
with gen., 212. r. 3, ir. 1. 

Proper nouns, 26. 

Propior and proximiM, with ace, 222, 
R. 5. 

Proposition, 200 — analysis of, 281. 

Prosody, 1, and 282-^1— figures of, 



Prosopopoeia, 324, 34. 
Prosth^is, 322. 



Prosum, 154, 5. 

Prot^is and apodOsis. 261. 

PU, enclitic, 133, R. 2, and 139. 

Pudet, with gen., 215— with ace, 229, 
R. 6. 

Punctuation, 5. 

Punishment, words denoting, construc- 
tion of, 217, R. 3. 

Purpose denoted, by tU with sub)., 262 
—by participles, 274, 2, r. 2, 6 and 7 
— bvmfin.^ 271 — by^erund, 276, r. 
2 py wpme in um, ^6, H^ 



Q. 



Q^cesOf 183, 7. 

Quality, adverbs of, 191, IIL 

Qu^ntf with the superlative, 127— omit- 
ted after plus, minus, ainplius, &.C., 
2d6,R.6and7. 

Quamois, with the subj., 263, 2. 

Quantity, adjectives of, with gen., 212, 
R. 3^ II . 1 ; after sum and verbs of 
valumg:, 214— adverbs of, with gen., 
212, r:4. 

Quantity, marks of, 5 — in orthoepy, 13^ 
in prosody, 282, 1 — general rules of, 
283 — special rules of, 284— of penults, 
il9/— o/" aotepenulu, 292— of penults 



of prooer names, 293— of final sylla< 

Qpasi, with subj., 263. 2. 

Queo, how conjugateo, 1^, R. 3. 

Qui, declined, 136— mterrogativej 137 

— person of, 209, R. 6— ^th subjune- 

tive,264. 
Quicunque, bow declined, 136, r. 2— 

how used, 207, r. 29. 
Quidam, how declined, 133, 6— how 

used, 207, R. 33. 
Quidem, place of, 279, 3. 
Quittbet, how declined, 133, 5— bow 

used, 207, r. 34. 
Quin, with subj., 262 and ib,, r. 10. 
Quis, declined, 137 — and qui, for atiquit, 

dtc, 137, R. (c.) 
Quisnam, quinam. how declined, 137, 2. 
Quispiatn, how declined, 138, 3— 4iow 

used, 207, r. 3a 
Quisquam, how dedtned, 138, 3— how 

used, 207, r. 31. 
Quisque, how declined, 138, 3— 4iow 

used, 207, r. 35— its place, 279, 14. 
Qttis^uis declined, 136, r. 2. 
Quims, how declined, 133, 5— how used. 

207, R. 34. 
Quo and quoaitnus, with subjunctive, 262 

and ib., r. 9. 
Quoad, with subj., 263, 4. 
Quod referring to a precedmg statement, 

206,(14.) 
Quoque, place of, 279, 3. 



R final, quantity of, 299. 
Reapse, 135, r. 3. • 

Recordw' and remtdscor, with gen. or 

ace, 216. 
Reckoning, Roman mode of, 326 and 

327. 
Redundant, nouns, 99 — adjecti^-es, 116 

—verbs, 185. 
Reduplication, 163, r.— quantity of, 284^ 

R^firt and tntirest, with gen., 214 and 
219 — ^with the adj. pronouns mea, dee, 
219, R. 1. —> f 

Reflexive pronouns, 139, R. 2— how 
used, 208 — for demonstradves, 208, 
(6,)---omitted, 229, r. 3— in oratiq ob- 
liqua.. 266, R. 3. 

Relative pronouns, 136. 

Relatives, agreement of, 206— omitted, 
206, (5,>--m the case of the antece- 
dent, 206, (6,)— ^referring, to nouns of 
different genders, 206, (9 ;) to a prop* 
osition^ W6, (IS^)— aepreeme.with a 
noun impUed, 206, (11,)— ^uQeetives, 
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eonstnicUon of, S06, (16,)— with sub- 
junctive, 264— their Mace, 279, 13. 

Responsives. case of, 204, n. 11. 

ReapubtXca declined, 91. 

Rhetoric, figures of, 924. ' 

Rhythm, 3(W. 

RimuB and riiU, quantity of, 290, x. 
(I.) 4. 

Root of words inflected, 40, 10. 

Roots of verbs, 150. 1— special, IfiO, 2 
^-second and third^ now formed, 
150, 3 — first, its denvatives, 151, 1: 
second, do., 151, 2: third, do., 151, 3 
—second and thira, formation of, 1st 
conj., 164-166; 2d conj., 167-170; 3d 
conj., 171-174 ; 4th com., 175-177— 
second and third irregular, Ist coqj., 
165; 2d coiy., 168 j 4^1 coni., 176. 

Rut, how construed, m ace., 237, R. 4r— 
in ab!., 254 and 255. 

RuSf participle in, its signification, 162, 
14, and 274, 2, r. 6. 

S. 

8, sound of, 11— preceded by a conso- 
nant, nouns m, render of, &t and 64; 
gen. of, 77— final, elided, 306, 2. 

Satve, 183, 9. 

Sapphic verse, 315, II. 

BatdgOj with gen., 215, (2.) 

Salts J DejKj and maUfVexhs compound- 
ed with, with dat., 225. 

Scanning, 304^ 6. 

Scazon, 314, II. 

8e with tTtfer, 208, (5.) 

Senarius, iambic, 314. 

Sentences/ 203— anal vsis of, 281. 

Sentiments of another fai dependent 
clauses, by what mood expressed, 
266, 3. 

Separating, verbs of, with abL 251. 

8ere, future infin. in, 162, la 

Sestertius, its value, 327— how denoted, 
327— mode of reckonmg, 327. 

Short syllable, 282, 2. 

Silver age, 329, 3. 

Simile, 324, 30. 

Simple, subject, 201, Il^-^redicate, 
202, II.— sentences, 203. 

Simulf with abl., 241, R. 2. 

^iqmSf how declined, 138, 2. 

BU, for si vis, 183, R. 3. 

Bo and sim, ancient forms of tenses m, 
162, 8. 

Bodes f for si audu, 183, R. 3. 

Solecism, 325, 2. 

Bolto, how conjugated, 142, R. 2. 

Bolus, how declined, 107— with relative 
and subj., 264, 10. 



Sotadic verse, 31T I. 

Space, ace. oX, 23b. 

Spondaic, verse, 31&--(etraiii£ter, SIS. 

Stanza. 319. 

Sto, with abl., 245, IL 

Strophe, 319. 

Sub, in composition, force of, 12S— fpOT 



emment of, 235, (2.) 

ibject, of a verb, 14(>— ofa propositio 

200 and 201; modified, 201, IIL; hi 



Subject, of a verb, 14(>— of a 
200 and 201; modified, %, 
place m a sentence2279, 2. 

Subiect-nominative, 209— wh«a omitted, 
209, R. 1 and 2-i^en wanting, 209, 
R. 3 — with infinitive, 209, R.B— two 
or more with plural verb, 209, R. 1S| 
with sing, verb, 2Q^r. 12. 

Subject-accusative, IR)— when omitted, 

Subjective genitive, 211, r. 2— posses- 
sive pronoun used for, 211, k. 3. 

Subjunctive, 143, 2 — its tenses, 145, R. 
2— how used, 259— its tenses, various 
uses of, 259— for imperative, 260, r. • 
6— in conditional clauses, 261— after 
particles, 262 and 263— after ^, 264 
— in indirect questions, 265— in inters 
mediate clauses, 266— 4n oratio obll* 
qua, 266, 1 and 2— after what verbs 
used, 273. 

Substantive pronouns, 132, 133— as sub- 
ject-nom., omitted, 909, R. l-><iativ« 
of, reduudant, 228, R. 

Butier, government of,235J[4.) 

iSttt, declined, 133— use of, 906. 

BuUis, for si vuttU, 183, R. a 

Sum, conjiwated, 153— compounds of, 
do., 154, o and 6— with a gen. in ex- 
pressions denoting part, property, du- 
ty, d&c, 211, R. C (3,) and 275, r. 1, 
(5,)— denoting decree of estimation, 
214— with two dauves, 227— ^th abL 
of situation, 245, III.— with abl. deno- 
ting in respect to, 260, r. 3. 

Super J government of, 235, (3.) 

Superiority, how denoted, 123. 

Superlative degree, 123— formation of, 
124— with quisque, 207. R. 35— with 
gen., 212, r. 2, and r. 4, n. 7. 

Supines, 148, 3— ^ew in number, 162, 11 
—in um, by what cases followed, 276 , 
on what verbs they depend, 276, II. ; 
with eo, 276, II., R. 2 and 3— in «, 
with what adjectives used, 276, III. 3 
after Aw, ne/as, and opus,VI6, III., r. 
2— <or two syllables, ^antity of, SS4, 

E. 1. 

Buus, use of, 208— referring to a word 
in the predicate, 208^ (7,)— for ht^ut, 
when a noun is omitted, 208, (^U-i 
denoting fit, &e., 908. 

SyOabication, 17-23. 
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Syllables, quuntity of fint and middle, 
284: of penult, 291: of antepeiiult. 
292;offitial,294. 

Syllepsis, 323, 1,(3.) 

SymplOce, 324, 15. 

SyuserCsis, 306. 

Synaloepha, 306. 

Synapheia, 307, 2. 

Syiictysis,^,4,(4.) 

Syncdpe, 322. 

Synecdoche, 234, II., 323, 1, (5,) and 
324,3. 

Sjm^sis, or synth^is, 323, 3, (4. ) 

Synoaymia^ 324, 29. 

Synopsis of Horatian metres, 320. 

Syntax, 1, and 20(^4e81. 

Syst6le, 307. • 



T. 

T, sound of, 12— nouns in, gender of, G6 ; 
. gen. of, 78— final, quauUty of, 299. 
TiBdetf with gen., 215— with ace., 229, 

Talent, value of, 327. ^ 

Tanquam, with subj.. 263, 2. 

TanUf quanti, d&c., oenotinr price. 252. 

Tctniumf with gen. plur. ana phiraJ verb, 
209, R. 11. 

Tautology, 325 4. 

TV, encutic, 133, r. 2. 

Tenses, 144— connection o(, 258 — simi- 
lar and dissimilar, 258, 1, and II.— of 
indicative mood^ used one for another, 
259 ; future for imperative. 259 ; used 
for suhj. in apodosis, 259, R. 4^— of 
subi. mood, their use, 260, I., R. 1, 
and II., R. 1 — in protasis and apodo* 
sis, 261— of infin. mood, use of, 268. 

3Wiztf, with gen., 221^11.— with abl., 
241, R. 1— place ot, 279, 10. 

Termmations, of words inflected, 40^— 
of nouns, 1st dec, 41 ; 2d dec., 46 } 3d 
dec, 555 4th dec, 87; 5th dec, 90— 
personal, of verbs, 147, 3— verbal, 150 
—table of verbal, 152. 

Tetrameter, a priore, 312— <i posteriare, 

Tetraptotes, 94. 

TetrastrOphon, 319. 

Tliat. sign of what moods, 273. 

Thesis, 308. 

Time, adverbs of, 191, II.— ace. of, 236 

— «bl. of, 253— expressed by id, with 

a gen., 263, r. 3— mode of reckoning, 

3^5 table of, 326, 6. 
Tmesis, 323, 4, (5.) 
Tar and trixy verbals in, 102, 6. 
Towns, names of, construction of; see 

JPlace. 



Tric6lon, 319. 

Triemim^ris, 304, 6. 

Trimeter catalectic, 312, VII. 

Triptotes, 94. 

TristrOphon, 319. 

Trochaic or feminine eesura, 310, v. 1 

Troehaic,metre,315 and 303— tetramStei 

catalectic, 315— -dimeter catalecticL 

315, IV. 
Tropes, 324. 
Tu declined, 133. 
7\iSf adjectives in, 128, 7. 



U. 

Uf sound of, 7 and 8— in gen. and voe. 
of Greek nouns, M— dative in, 89— 
increment in, 3d dec, 287, 35 phir, 
288; of verbs, 290— final, quantity or 
290. 

{/and itu,\n 2d and 3d roots of verbs, 167. 

UbHS^ hi dat. and abl. plur., 89, 5. 

Ultus, how declined, 107 — how used, 
207, R. 31. 

Ulum, verbals in, 102, 5. 

£/m, adverbs in, 192, 11. 

Undtu, participles in, 162, 20. 

UrmSf declined, 101— et alter, with verbs 
singular, 209, r. 12 — ^with relative and 
8ubj.,264, 10. 

Unusquisque, how declined, 133, 4. 

UTf nouns in, eender of, 66 and 67 ; gen. 
of, 70" and 7t. 

Ura, verbals iu, 102, 7. 

Us, nouns iu, of 3d dec, gender c^, 66 
and 67; gen. of,76— verJMilsin, 1^3,7 
—final quantity of, 301. 

Usque, with ace, 235, r. 3. 

Usus ; see Opus. 

Ui, with subjunctive, 262— its correla- 
tives, 262, r. 1— oinitied, 262, r. 4— 
after metuo, &c, its meaning, 262, 

R."7. 

Ut si, with subj.j 263, 2. 

Uier, how declmed, 107 — use of with 

gen.,2I2,R. 2, N. 1. 
UHnam and uti, with subj., 263. 
Utor, /ntor, &c., with abl., 245— with 

ace, 245, 1., R. 1. 



V changed to u, 163, 2. 

Vaieo, with ace, 252, r. 4. 

Valuing, verbs of, with gen., 214. 

Vap&lo, \i&,B..S, 

Variable nouns, 92. 

Veba si, and veUUi, with subi., 263, 2 

Veneo, 142, R. 3. 
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Verbals, nomiSy 102; with ace, SSS, h. 
»-ad)ectiv€s, 129. 

▼erbs, 140^189^--subject of, 140— active, 
141— Hieuter, 142— Deaterjraarive, 14S, 
R. 2 — Deutral passive, 14S, R. 5--de- 
ponent, 142, R. 4— transitive and iof 
transitive, 142, r.— principal parts of, 
161, 4^-HDeuter, participles of, 162. 16 
— inceptive, 173— <le8iderative, 187. 
n., 3. and 176, k.— irreffular, 178^-182 
— <iefective, 183— redundant, 186 and 
186*— derivation of, 187— composition 
of, f88— changes of, in composition, 
189— compounds from simples not in 
nse^ 189, n. 4r-«greement of, 209— 
omitted, 209, r. 4— with quif person 
of, 209, R. 6 — agreeing with predicate- 
nom.,209, R. 9— with collecUve nouns, 
209, R. 11— phiral, after two or more 
nominatives, 209, r. 12; after a nora* 
mative, with aan and abl., 209. r. 12 } 
after nommatives connected oy ottf, 
209, R. 12— 4heir place in a sentence, 
279, 2 ; in a period, 280. 

Verses, 304— combinations of, in poems^ 
319. 

Versification, 302. 

F«rdS(«, with ace., 5B35, r. S— p!ace oi^ 
279, 10. 

Vescor, with abl., 246. 

Vestrihn, after partitives, 212, R. 2, n. 2. 

Vtr, how declined, 48. 

VU declined, 86. 

Vtoo, with abl., 246, n. 

Vocative, 37— of proper names in nu, 
how pronounced, 14 $ how formed, 62 
— cdnff. 3d dee., 81— construction of, 



Voieet, 141. 

V<^eoimicated,178. 

Vowel, belore a mute and liquid, ita 
Quantity, 13, and 283, iV., e. 2-be. 
fore another vowel, quantity of, 283, 
L ; m Greek words. TS^, e. 6— before 
two consonants, 283, IV.— ending first 
part of a compound, quantity of, 286, 

R.4. 

Vowels, sounds of, 7 and 8. 

W. 

Wordi, division of, 1 7 23 ■ n rrangemct 

of, 279. 
Writers in different ages, 329. 

X. 

Xf sound of, 13— nouns in, gender U, 
62 and 66; gen. of, 78. 



Y, sound of, 7, R. 2— nouns in, geoder 
of, 62: sen. of, 77-4ncrem^ in.Sd 
dee., 287, 3— final, quantity of, ft9^ 

Ys final, quantity ot^ 301. 



Z. 

Zeogma, 323, 1,(2.) 



THE END. 



NEW SERIES OF LATIN SCHOOL BOOKS. 



CROCKER & BREWSTER, 

No. 47 WASHINaTON STREET, BOSTON, 

Publish the following Books, which constitute a regular series of 
elementary Latin works designed for the use of Schools: — 

liatin Grammar* A Gramniar of the Latin Language, 
for the Use of Schools and Colleges. By Professor E. A. 
Andrews and Professor S. Stoddard. 

This Grammar has been adopted in most of the schools and collegf)« 
of this country. - It is distinguished for its copiousness, its j^hilosophical 
arrangement, and the scientinc precision of its rules and definitions. 

Tlie following works have been prepared by Professor Andrews, for 
the purpose of completing the series, of which the Grammar of Andrews 
and Stoddard is the basis : — 

Questions on the Grammar. Questions on 

\Andrews and Stoddard's Latin Grammar. 
This little volume is intended to aid the student in examining himself 
in regtCrd to the preparation of his lessons, and the teacher in conducting 
his reciiatlons. 

Latin liessons* First Lessons in Latin, or an Intro- 
duction to Andrews and Stoddard's Latin Grammar. 
This volume is designed for the younger classes of Latin students, to 
whopi' the larger Grammar might, at first, appear too formidable, and for 
all who, at any period of life, may wish to acquire an accurate knowledff« 
of the first prmciples of the language. The work is complete in itself, 
containing the prominent rules and principles of the Grammar, with easy 
re&ding and writing lessons, serving to illustrate those principles. It is 
also furnished with numerous grammatical references, and a dictionary 
of the- Latin words and phrases occurring in the lessons. 

I#atin Reader. The First Part of Jacobs and Doring's 
Latin Reader, with a Dictionary and Notes; adapted to 
Andrews and Stoddard's Latin Grammar. 

The plan of this edition of the Latin Reader, which was in a great 
degree new, has been so highly approved, as to lead to its introduction, 
with suitable modifications, into all the subsequent volumes of the series. 
Instead of the grammatical notes usually found in works of this kind, 
numerous references are every where made to those principles of the 
Grammar which serve to explain the peculiarities of form or construction 
which occur in the lessons. The application of these principles is gen- 
erally lefl to the sagacity of the student, and by this means a wholesome 
exercise of his faculties is fully secured. 

liatin Exercises; adapted to Andrews and Stoddard's 

Latin Grammar. 

The exercises contained in this yolame are designed to illustrate the 
principles of the Latin Grammar in its various departments, and to render 
their application easy and familiar to the student. TVi<& '^\aKEk%sA«x«%s!k9^k> 
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ment of the work are such, that, under the direction of a judicious 
teacher, the student may commence the use of it almost as soon as he 
takes up his grammar, and continue it, at least as an occasional exercise, 
until he has finished his preparatory course. It is intended to smooth 
his way to original composition in the Latin language, both in prose and 
in verse. 

A Key to liatill Exercises; adapted to Andrews and 

Stoddard's Latin Grammar. 

This Key, containing all tlie lessons in the Exercises fully corrected, 
is intended for the use of teachers only. 

Tiri RomaD. . The Viri Romae of Lhomond, adapted to 
Andrews and Stoddard's Latin Grammar ; with Notes and a 
copious Dictionary. 

A careful perusal of this book, afXer the student has made himself 
master of the Reader, will constitute a good preparation for reading the 
easier Latin classics, which, without some such intermediate work, are 
commonly read under ffreat disadvantages. It will at the same time ren- 
der him Umiliar with the principal characters and most prominent events 
of Roman history. 

€sesar's Gommentaries on the Gallic War ; with a 

Dictionary and Notes. 

The text of this edition of Cssar's Gallic War has been formed by 
reference to the best modern German editions. The Notes are principally 
grammatical, and are intended to afford that kind and degree of assistance 
which the student may be supposed to need at his first mtroduction to a 
genuine classic author. Tlie Dictionary, which, like all the others in the 
series, has been prepared with great labor, contains not only the Uiual 
significations of each word, and its derivation, but on explanation of all 
those phrases which might otherwise perplex the student. 
4The above work is nearly completed, and will soon be put to press.] 

Sallust. Sallust's History of the War against Jugurtha, 
and of the Conspiracy of Catiline ; with a Dictionary and 

Notes. 

The plan of th'.s edition of Sallust is the same as that of the preceding 
work. The text of Cortius has, in many instances, been exchanged for 
that of Kritz or Gerlach, and its orthography is, in general, conformed to 
that of Pettier and of Planche, .and is, consequently, in most cases, the 
same as is found in school editions of the other Latin classics. 

Ovid. Selections from the Metamorphoses and Heroides 
of Ovid ; with Notes, Grammatical References, and Exer- 
cises in Scanning. 

These Selections are designed as an introduction to Latin poetry. 
They consist of the most interesting fables from Ovid, with numerous 
brief notes explanatory of difficult phrases, of obscure historical or mytho- 
logical allusions, and especially of grammatical difficulties. To these are 
added such Exercises in Scanning as will serve fully to introduce the 
student to a knowledge of the structure and laws of hexameter and 
pentameter Ferse. 
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Andrews and Stoddard's Latin Grammar has long since been intro- 
duced into the Latin School of the City of Boston, and into most 
of the other principal Classical Schools in this country. It is adopted by 
all the Colleges in New England, viz., Harvard, Yale, Dartmouth, 
Amherst, Williams, Bowdoin, Waterville, Middlebury, Burling- 
ton, Brown University at Providence, Wesleyan University at Mid- 
dletown,and Washington College at Hartford; also at Hamilton Col- 
lege, New York, New York University, city of New York, Cincinnati 
College and Marietta College, Ohio, Randolph Macon College, 
Virginia, Mount Hope College, near BaJtimore, Maryland Institute 
OF Instruction and St. Mary's College, Baltimore, and the Univer- 
sities OF Michigan and Alabama ; and has been highly recommended 
by Professors Kingsley, Woolsey, Olmstead, and Gibbs, x)f Yale College; 
Professor Beck, of Harvard College ; President Penney and Professor North, 
of Hamilton College; Professor Packard, of Bowdoin College; Professor 
Holland, of Washington College ; Professor Fisk, of Amherst College, and 
by Professor Hackett, of Brown University ; — also by Messrs. Dillaway 
and Gardner, of the Boston Latin School ; Rev. Lyman Colman, of the 
English High School, Andover; Hon. John Hall, Principal of the Elling- 
ton School, Conn. ; Mr. Shaler, Principal of the Connecticut Literary 
Institution, at Suffield ; Simeon Hart, Esq., Farmington, Conn. ; Pro- 
fessor Cogswell, of Round Hill School, Northampton ; President Shan- 
non, of Louisiana College, and by various periodicals. 

As a s|^cimen of the communications received from the above sources, 
the following extracts are given : — 

It gives me great pleasure to bear my testimony to the superior merits of the 
Latin Grammar lately edited by Professor Andrews and Mr. Stoddard. I express 
most cheerfully, unhesitatingly, and decidedly, my preference of this Grammar 
to that of Adam, which has, for so long a time, kept almost undisputed sway 
in our schools. —Dr. C Beck, Professor o/ Latin in Harvard University. 

I know of no grammar published in this country, which promises to answer so 
well the purposes of elementary classical instruction, and shall be glad to see it 
introduced into our best schools. — Mr, Charles K, IMUawayf Master of the 
Public Latin School, Boston. 

Your new Latin Grammar appears to me much better suited to the use of 
students than any other grammar I am acauainted with. — Prqfessor WUliam 
M. Holland, Washington CoUege, Hartford, Conn. 

I can with much pleasure say that your Grammar seems to me much better 
adapted to the present condition and wants of our schools than any one with which 
I am acquainted, and to supply that which has long been wanted — a good Latin 
grammar for common use. — Mr. F. Gardner, one of Hie Masters BosUm Lat. Sch. 

The Latin Grammar of Andrews and Stoddard is deserving, in my opinion, of 
the approbation which so many of our ablest teachers have bestowea upon it 
It is believed that, of all the grammars at present before the public, tnis has 
greatly the advantage, in regard both to the excellence of its arrangement, and 
the accuracy and copiousness of its information ; and it is earnestly hoped that 
its merits ^vill procure for it that general favor and use to which it is entitled. 
— H. B. Hackett, Professor of Languages in Brown University. 

The universal favor with which this Grammar is received was not unexpected. 
It will bear a thorough and discriminating examination. In the use of well- 
defined and expressive terms, especially in the syntax, we know of no Latin or 
Greek grammar which is to be compared to this. — Arher. Quarterly Register, 

The Latin Grammar of Andrews and Stoddard I consider a work of groat 
merit. I have found in it several principles of the Latin language correctly ex- 

elained which I had myself leameo from a twenty years' study of that lanffuage, 
ut had never seen illustrated in any grammar. Andrews's First Lessons I con- 
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iider a valuable work for beginnera, and in the .apbere which it is designed to 
Occupy, I know not that I have met its equal. — Kev, James Shannonj Fruident 
<tf ColUge qfLouitiana. 

These works will furnish a series of elementary publications for the study of 
Latin altogether in advance of any thing which has hitherto appeared, either in 
this country or in England. — American Biblical Repository, 

We have made Andrews and Stoddard's Latin Grammar the subject both of 
reference and recitation daily for several months, and I cheerfully and decidedly 
bear testimony to its superior excellence to any manual of the kind with which 
I am acquainted. Every part bears the impress of a careful compiler. The 
principleB of syntax are happily developed in the rules, whilst those relating to 
the moods and tenses supply an important deficiency in our former grammars. 
The rules of prosody are also clearly and fUlly exhibited. — iSev. Lyman Cole- 
Mum, Principal qf Burr Seminary, Manchester, Vt. 

I have examined Andrews and Stoddard's Latin Grammar, and regard it as 
fuperior to any tbinff of the kind now in use. It is what has long been needed, 
and will undoubtedly be welcomed by every one interested in the philology or 
the Latin language. We shall hereafter use it as a text-book in this institution 
^Mr. Wm. H. Shaler, Principal qfihe Connecticut Lit. Institution at Suffield, 

This work bears evident marks of great care and skill, and ripe and accurate 
scholarship in the authors. It excels most grammars in this particular, that, 
while by its plainness it is suited to the necessities of most beginners, by its 
fulness and aetail it will satisfy the inquiries of the advanced scholar, and will 
be a suitable companion at all stages of his progress. We cordially commend 
it to the student and teacher. — ^blical Reposi^ry. 

Your Grammar is what I expected it would be — an excellent book, and just the 
thing which was needed. We cannot hesitate a moment in laying aside the 
books now in use, and introducing this. — Rev. J. Penney, D, D., President qf 
Hamilton CoUege, New York, 

Your Grammar bears throughout evidence of original and thorough investiga* 
tion and sound criticism. 1 hope, and doubt not, it will be adopted in our schools 
and colleges, it being^ in my apprehension, so far as simplicity is concerned, on 
the one hand, and philosophical views and sound scholarship on the other, far 
preferable to other grammars ; a work at the same time highly creditable to your- 
selves and to our country. — Professor A. Packard, Bowdoin CoUege, Maine. 

This Grammar appears to me to be accommodated alike to the wants of the 
new beginner and the experienced scholar, and, as such, well fitted to supply 
what has long been felt to be a great desideratum in the department of classiciu 
learning. — Profeesor 8. North, Hamilton College, New York. 

From such an examination of this Grammar as I have been able to give it, 1 
do not hesitate to pronounce it superior to any other with which I am acquainted. 
I have never seen, any where, a greater amount of valuable matter compressed 
witfiin limits equally narrow. — Hon. John Hall, Prin. ((f Ellington School, Conn. 

We have no hesitation in pronouncing this Grammar decidedly superior to 
any now in use. — Boston Recorder, 

I am ready to express my great satisfaction with your Grammar, and do not 
hesitate to say, that 1 am better pleased with such portions of the syntax as 1 
have perused, than with the corresponding portions in any other grammar with 
which I am acquainted. — Prqfeseor N. W. Fiske, Amherst College, Mass. 

I know of no grammar in the Latin language so well adapted to answer the 
purpose for which it was desisned as this. The book of Questions is a valuable 
attendant of the Grammar. — Simeon Hart, Esq., FarnUngton, Conn, 

This Grammar has received the labor of years, and is the result of much re- 
flection and experience, and mature scholarship. As such, it claims the attea- 
tion of all who are interested in the promotion of sound learning. — N. Y, OU, 

This Grammar is an original work. Its arrangement is philosophical, and itp 
rales clear and precise, beyond those of any o&er grammar we nave seen.— 
PorUand ChritOm Mirror. 
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